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Anti=Imperial Chain. 



Edward Atkinson, Box 112, Boston, Mass., publishes the "Anti- 
Imperialist," which is opposed to tropical expansion and to the present 
warfare in the Philippine islands. It gives facts from time to time in regard 
to the cost of "criminal agression," the dreadful penalties of war in tropical 
climates, in promoting excessive disease and large death-rates. Its purpose 
is to concentrate public opinion in such a way as to stop the supplies of 
money and men for the subjugation of the people of the Philippine islands. 

Five numbers have been issued which are reprinted in four pamphlets 
— numbers one and two under one cover, three, four, and five. In No. 2 the 
facts and figures which have been falsely declared to be seditious and 
treasonable are repeated, copies of which were abstracted from the United 
States mail by the order of the Postmaster-General. These five numbers 
will be sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents in money or in 
stamps. All who desire and are willing to do so may send one dollar with 
their own address and three others, covering the cost of four sets at 25 cents 
each set. The names will be listed to be used hereafter when forming an 
organization for bringing public opinion to bear upon Congress in an effective 
way. 

The links of the chain are printed in multiples, each one to be separated. 
Each copy may be placed in a one-cent unsealed postal envelope, to be ad- 
dressed to the next person interested by the one avIio sends it; that person is 
requested after taking action upon it to enclose it again in another one-cent 
envelope and direct it to his or her next friend, thus keeping up the chain. 

Nothing must be written on this circular, but whoever sends it in a 
one-cent postal envelope to another person may write his or her name upon 
the outside of that envelope, so as to inform the one who receives it of the 
name of the person from whom it came. If transcribed upon a postal card 
it may be signed. 

Many thousand of these sets of circulars will be distributed, and it is 
hoped that each one will do its work many times. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 

Brookline, Mass. 
August 20, 1899. 

Post Office Address: Box 112, Boston, Mass. 
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THIS PAMPHLET 



IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 



UPON WHOM NOW RESTS 



A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 



' : O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand 

(For what can war but endless war still breed?), 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 
And public faith clear'd from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud." 

Milton. 
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THE COST OF A NATIONAL CRIME. 

Analysis of the Revenue and Expenditure of the United States, 
Past and Future. 

" I speak not of forcible annexation, for that cannot be thought of. That by 
our code of morality would be criminal aggression. 

' * William McKinley. 
" Executive Mansion, 
'• April 11, 1898." 

Many problems are now pending in respect to the past and future of national 
taxation which may be stated in the following terms : 

First. What are the necessary or normal peace expenditures of this Govern- 
ment when economically administered ? 

Second. From what sources have these revenues been derived ? 

Third. Was the revenue derived under the act known as the Dingley Bill 
sufficient to meet the normal or peace expenditures in the last fiscal year ? 

Fourth. Was it likely to suffice in the present fiscal year except for the war 
with Spain ? 

Fifth. Will the Dingley Bill with the recent war revenue act combined yield 
a sufficient revenue to meet the probable future expenditures, assuming that the 
surplus cash in the Treasury at the beginning of the war and the proceeds of the 
war loan of $200,000,000 will have sufficed to cover the cost of the war, which 
may now be assumed? 

In order to develop the facts in the case the official figures of the last fiscal 
year will be given and analyzed per capita. 

These figures will then be compared per capita with the figures of the pre- 
vious twenty years, 1878 to 1897 inclusive. 

The per capita method of comparison, often very delusive, is in this case the 
only fit standard, because it gives an accurate standard of the economy or otherwise 
of each variation in our fiscal policy, and also because down to the enactment of the 
recent war revenue measures the taxes have been derived almost wholly from 
articles of common use and consumption, and have therefore been borne in much 
greater measure by consumers without distinction than with regard to their rela- 
tive earnings or incomes and their ability to pay. 



I. 

What are the necessary or normal expenditures of the Government economically 
administered? 

From 1878 to 1897 inclusive, a period of twenty years, the standard or unit 
of value was gold, and all transactions were substantially at that standard, specie 
payment on a gold basis having been resumed Jan. 1, 1879. In the short period 
covered by this term antecedent to that date the so-called premium on gold was 
so small as to be a negligible element in the case. 

The following table gives the facts : 
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POPULATION, NET REVENUE, AND NET EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM 1878 

TO 1897 (JUNE 30), PER CAPITA OF THE REVENUES AND PER CAPITA OF 

EXPENDITURES. 



1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Population. 



47,598,000 
48,866,000 
50,155,783 
51,316,000 
52,495,000 
53,693,000 
54,911,000 
56,148,000 
57,404.000 
58,680,000 
59,974,000 
61,289,000 
62,622,250 
63,975,000 
65,516,000 
66,946,000 
68,397,000 
69,878,000 
71,390,000 
72,937,000 



Net revenue. 



I Per cap- 

S ita of 
! rev- 
; enue. 



Net expenses. 



$257,763,879 00 


5.42 


$236,964,327 00 


273,827,184 00 


5.60 


166,947,884 00 


333,526,611 00 


6.65 


267,642,958 00 


360,782,293 00 


7.00 


260,712,888 00 


403,525,250 00 


7.68 


257,981,4-10 00 


398,287,582 00 


7.41 


265,408,138 00 


348,519,870 00 


6.36 


244,126,244 00 


323,690,706 00 


5.76 


260,226,935 00 


333,439,727 00 


5.86 


242,483,138 00 


371,403,277 00 


6.33 


267,932,179 00 


379,266,075 00 


6.32 


1 267,924,801 00 


387,050,059 00 


6.31 


2 299,288,978 00 


403,080,982 00 


6.43 


3 318,040,710 00 


392,612,447 31 


6.14 


4 365,773,905 35 


354,937,784 24 


5.42 


345,023,330 58 


385,819,628 78 


5.76 


383.477,954 49 


297,722,019 25 


4.37 


367,525,279 83 


313,390,075 11 


4.48 


356,195,298 29 


326,976,200 38 


4.58 


352,179,446 08 


347,721,705 16 


4.77 


365,774,159 57 


$6,993,343,355 23 


5.81 


$5,891,629,994 19 



4.94 I 



5.27 




President. 



Hayes. 



Arthur. 



Cleveland. 



Harrison. 



Cleveland. 



1 This includes $8,270,842.46 of " premiums on purchase of bonds." 

2 This includes $17,292,362.65 



■ Phis includes $20,304,'224.06 
4 This includes $10,401,220.61 



FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1898. 



1898 



Population. 



Net revenue. 



Per cap- 
ita of 
rev- 
enue. 



74,389,000 $339,327,981 11 j 4.56 



Net expenses. 



$443,368,582 00 



Per cap- 
ita of 
expen- 
ditures. 



5.96 



McKinley. 



Summary and Analysis 1878-1897, Inclusive. 

(Made up by the compiler from annual reports slightly varying in the total from a final official summary 

given above in the total.] 

Per 
Revenues. Amount. capita. 

Liquors and tobacco, 

domestic and foreign, $2,954,435,557 $2,476 

Sugar and molasses, 

1878 to 1890 at 90c, $638,687,909 

1891 to 1897 .... $119,921,302 
Less bounties paid . . 35,000,000 84,921,302 723,609,211 .606 

Miscellaneous receipts 545,871,102 .457 

Internal taxes other than liquors and tobacco .... 138,460,194 .116 

Income from general tariff, omitting liquors, tobacco, 

and sugar 2,573,842,070 2.16 

Total $6,936,218,134 $5,810 
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Expenditures. 

Civil service $1,603,276,987.81 $1.34 

War 877,582,140.47 .74 

Navy 422,336,204.95 .35 

Indians 163,005,042.80 .14 $3,066,200,376.03 $2.57 

Pensions 1,802,684,568.94 1.51 

Interest ....... 1,062,619,831.00 .89 2,865,304,399.94 2.40 

$5,931,504,775.97 $4.97 
Excess rev. '78 to '93, inc., $1,160,577,543 
Deficiency, '94 to '97, inc., 155,864,184 
Net payment of debt 1,004,713,359.00 .84 

Total $6,936,218,134.97 $5.81 

II. 
From what sources have the revenues been derived ? 

A glance at the above statement discloses the fact that the revenue from 
liquors and tobacco averaged : 



Two dollars and forty-seven cents per head 
Small internal taxes on banks, oleomargarine, etc. 
Miscellaneous permanent receipts .... 

Sugar and molasses ....... 

Miscellaneous duties on imports other than liquors, tobacco, and sugar 



$2,476 

.116 

.457 

.606 

2.160 

$5,815 

The excess of 84 cents per head of revenue above expenditures yield, $1,004,- 
713,359 surplus, which was applied to the reduction of the debt. 

It will be remarked that the revenue from sugar and molasses from 1878 to 
1890 came to 90 cents per head. The duties on sugar abated under the McKinley 
act, partially restored under the Wilson act, were under the Dingley act some- 
what less than from 1878 to 1890. 

Had these duties been maintained from 1891 to 1898 at 90 cents there would 
have been no deficiency in the revenue except the war expenditures of the 
present year, but on the contrary a surplus of about one hundred and fifty 
million dollars ($150,000,000) to be added to the previous reduction of debt. 

It will also be remarked that the revenue from liquors and tobacco, -$2,476, 
with the small internal revenue taxes added, .116, making $2,592, covered the 
normal cost of conducting the government, including the cost of what is called 
the new navy, leaving only interest and pensions to be covered by revenue from 
all other sources. 

It will also be remarked that if twenty years is a sufficient period on which 
to base a rule, the normal expenditures of the nation are five dollars per head 
($5), at which rate they are less than half the expenditures of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, where the burden of national taxation in 
ratio to person is much less than in any other State or nation on the Continent 
of Europe where militarism and compulsory service in army or navy renders the 
masses of the people subordinate to the military classes : very much less in ratio 
to the annual product. 

III. 

Was the revenue derived under the Dingley bill sufficient to meet the normal 
expenditures in the last fiscal j^ear ? 

A comparison of the items will disclose the facts. 

Statement of revenue under the Dingley act in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1898: 
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Spirits and wines 
Beer . 

Tobacco 



Small internal revenues 



Amount. 

. $97,668,838 

, 40,135,722 
46,146,805 

$183,951,365 
2,607,699 



Per capita. 
$1.31 

.54 
.62 



£2.47 
.04 



$186,559,064 

18,852,278 
29,378,938 ■ 


$2.51 
.25 
.40 


$234,790,280 


$3.16 


104,537,701 


1.40 


$339,327,981 


$4.56 



Miscellaneous : Permanent receipts 
Sugar and molasses . 



Miscellaneous duty other than liquors, tobacco, 
and sugar ....... 



It, therefore, appears that the Dingley act did not yield the necessary sum, 
five dollars per head, for the conduct of the government economically admin- 
istered. The deficiency was forty-four cents per head, which being computed on 
the estimated population of 74,389,000 persons amounts to $32,731,160. 

The actual expenditures of the Government were greatly 

increased by the war with Spain, amounting to live 

dollars and ninety-six cents per head 
Revenue .......... 



Revenue deficiency . 

Received from Union Pacific R.R. 

Actual deficiency 



$5.96 
4.56 

$1.40 



$443,368,582 
339,327,981 

$104,040,601 
65,993,354 

$38,047,247 



A comparison of the revenue under the Dingley bill with the receipts per 
capita under the previous systems, of 1883, the McKinley bill, and the Wilson bill 
combined, will be interesting. 

Revenue per capita 

year by year, 

1878 to 1897 inc. 

$2,476 

.116 



Subject op Taxation. 



Liquors and tobacco . 
Small internal revenue 
Miscellaneous permanent . 
Sugar ...... 

Miscellaneous imports other tl: 
and sugar . 



an liquors, tobacco, 



.457 

.606 

2.160 



Revenue per 
capita under 
Dingley bill. 

$2.47 
.04 
.25 
.40 



1.40 



$5.81 $4.56 

It will be observed that the deficiency on duties on imports other than liquors, 
tobacco, and sugar is 76 cents per head as compared to previous acts, which 
amounts in round figures to $57,000,000. 



TV. 

Would the Dingley bill have yielded a revenue in the present fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898, sufficient to meet the normal rate of expenditure 
under normal conditions at $5 per head? 

The total revenue on the computed population June 1, 1898, which is the 
date established in the practice of the Treasury Department for ascertaining the 
per capita of receipts and expenditures at $5 per head on an estimated popula- 
tion of 76,011,000, would amount to $350,055,000. 

Bearing in mind that the revenue in the last fiscal year was at the rate of 
$4.56 per head, was attained under the disadvantage of a very large stock of 
sugar imported before the increase of duty, and that the tax on tea had only 
begun to yield revenue, it is probable that the present revenue taxes on sugar, 
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tobacco, and tea will come to an increase of not less than 44 cents per head. 
On the other hand, the import of goods which are subject to the miscellaneous 
duties is diminishing notwithstanding the exhaustion of any stock imported 
before the Dingiey bill came into force, July 24, 1897. On the whole, it may be 
deemed fairly probable that the Dingiey act without the subsequent war taxes 
would have yielded $5 per head, but this favorable view is rendered doubtful 
by the diminishing imports of miscellaneous dutiable goods since June 30. 
In this estimate, however, many facts must be considered in comparing the 
very small yield of revenue from the miscellaneous duties under the Dingiey act, 
of $1.40 per head, with the $2.16 yielded on the average of the previous twenty 
years. 

No considerable revenue may hereafter be counted on from metals and 
metallic goods — formerly yielding a large revenue. No sum of any moment 
will be secured from iron, steel, or copper, or their products, which formerly 
yielded a large revenue. Supremacy in making the steel plates which are the 
principal element in the cost of tin plates has been coupled with the substitu- 
tion of machinery for the hand work of Wales in this branch of industry. Under 
these conditions a relatively very small force of skilled workmen at high wages 
are enabled to convert black plates into tin plates at so low a cost that it is more 
likely that we shall become large exporters of tin plates, rather than importers- 
The duties on wool are yielding much less than the expected revenue, having 
raised the cost of imported wool so much as to have forced the manufacturers to 
resort to cotton and shoddy as a substitute. Aside from these subjects of former 
revenue the progress in many other manufactured products formerly imported 
has enabled us to export rather than to import. It therefore follows that even 
if the miscellaneous duties of the Dingiey bill were reduced for the purpose of 
increasing the revenue, the result would probably be followed by as great a dis- 
appointment as has followed the enactment of the Dingiey act, which was 
expected to increase the revenue in the sum of $112,000,000 — if I rightly recall 
the speech of the framer on its introduction, which sum, had it been realized, 
would have carried the per capita revenue in the last fiscal year to six dollars 
($6) per head in place of four dollars and fifty-six cents ($4.56) actually 
yielded. 

V. 

Will the Dingiey bill, with the receipts that may be expected from the war rev- 
enue taxes now in force, suffice to meet the future expenditures on the 
assumption that the surplus in the Treasury at the beginning of the war, with 
the proceeds of the war loan of $200,000,000, will have sufficed to cover the 
actual cost of the active war — which is a fair assumption ? 

The answer to this question will depend wholly upon the more important 
question of how long we must endure this state of passive war into which the 
active war with Spain has brought us. By passive war is meant : 

First. To what extent are we to convert our navy, now more than ample 
for defensive purposes, into an offensive force. 

Second. In what numbers, at what cost, and for what length of time are we 
to be subject to the burden of maintaining great armed forces in the Philippine 
Islands, in Cuba, and in Porto Rico ; also in Hawaii, if expensive fortifications 
and naval stations are undertaken, where only a police force of not over two hun- 
dred picked men will be required to keep order. 

Third. In what measure and to what numbers will the burden of pensions 
be augmented for the support of the very large proportion of the white 
troops (or their widows and children), who will either die of climatic diseases or 
be disabled by fevers, malaria, and venereal disease, so as to be more or less 
incapable of self-support after the term has expired of their enlistment, or for 
which they may hereafter be drafted. 
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Fourth. How much will the present revenue from sugar and tobacco be 
diminished when the products of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands 
come under the same revenue acts as those which now apply to the United States 
and to Hawaii. 

It has been made plain that the utmost revenue that can be hoped for 

under the Dingley act may be five dollars per head .... $5.00 

In that computation the duties on sugar must go up from 40 cents to 75 
cents per head, while the disadvantage of foreign tobacco on account 
of duties may now be about 5 cents per head. Sum of reduction not 
less than, probably more ....... . .80 

Remainder $4.20 

The war revenue act is now yielding a little less than two dollars per 
head and may be safely computed at that sum, as the chief sources are 
from the stamp taxes, which took effect at their probable per capita 
maximum at once, and the increase on beer which will not probably 
diminish its consumption. Additional war taxes .... 2.00 



r~ 



Total $6.20 



On this estimate the increase in revenue above the normal expenditures of 
five dollars per head will be one dollar and twenty cents, which, assessed on the 
computed population of the present fiscal year, would yield only $91,213,200 — a 
sum probably wholly insufficient to meet the increasing burden of the state of 
passive war which the occupation of the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii has imposed upon the taxpayers of this country. Others have 
computed the loss of revenue on sugar, tobacco, rice, fruits, and other products 
of the Philippine and West India Islands, when brought under the revenue acts 
of the United States and Hawaii, at $100,000,000, or over $1.25 per head. See 
Mr. Herbert Myrick's address to the National Grange Conference, in Concord, N.ll. 

Under these conditions the public will wait with some impatience for the de- 
velopment of the proposed policy of the Secretary of the Treasury in meeting 
the danger of a continuous deficit and with great anxiety for the message of the 
President on the existing conditions of passive war. 

Congress may then be called upon to decide whether or not this condition of 
passive war in the holding of tropical islands by armed forces is to cease at an 
early day or is to be continued under the necessity of adding by direct taxation a 
large sum to our present burden, coupled with a heavy increase in the future 
burden, in order to provide annually for a very large portion of each year's en- 
listed men who will be annually disabled by fever, malaria, and venereal disease. 

The figures used in this analysis for the last fiscal year are from official data, 
subject to very slight changes in the ensuing report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I have endeavored to present the exact data on which every person can com- 
pute the probable cost of the imperial or expansion policy as it is now called. 

I will append one question to each reader. 

How much increase of taxation are you willing to bear, and how many of 
your neighbors' sons are you ready to sacrifice by fever, malaria, and venereal 
disease in order to extend the sovereignty of the United States over the West 
Indies and the Philippine Islands ? By such policy we throw away our previous 
exemption from militarism, which constitutes one of our chief advantages in 
establishing low cost of production coupled with high rates of wages or earnings, 
— computed by myself at six per cent, per annum on our total annual product, — 
by which advantage we were attaining a paramount control of trade on the 
export of our goods to every port of the world of commerce. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Boston, Xov. 21, 1898. 
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II. 



THE HELL OF WAR AND ITS PENALTIES. 

President McKinley said rightly that to allow a war undertaken in the name 
of humanity to be perverted into a war of conquest would be a crime, but I doubt 
if he was fully aware of the penalty which would at once be met by the criminal 
nation. 

A war of conquest or any permanent occupation of tropical countries by 
white troops brings not only fevers and malaria upon them of well-known kinds, 
but yet worse, more fatal and more certain to bring moral and physical degen- 
eration upon them, is the infection of venereal disease. 

There are many good people whose sympathies have been aroused by the 
anticipation of being enabled to carry the benefits of Protestant Christianity and 
of personal liberty to the oppressed in the West Indies and the Philippine Islands. 
We may even admit all that is urged in favor of making the conquest of these 
islands upon these grounds, but before we undertake this philanthropic enterprise 
may it not be judicious to count the cost? I do not mean the money cost and 
the necessity which has lately been made very plain of adding new taxes even to 
the war revenues now being collected. That burden we can bear if we must. 
The greater cost will be the corruption of the blood through the infection of every 
force that will be annually called out to maintain our rule. 

It may be well to ask all who are imbued with this missionary sympathy, 
how many young men of our own brotherhood are you willing to sacrifice for 
each convert ? How many of your own sons will you expose to sure infection 
and degeneration in the conduct of your philanthropic purpose ? Or will you 
satisfy your own consciences by consenting to the necessary conscription of other 
people's sons when it presently becomes impossible to maintain our armed forces 
in these islands without a draft ? 

I know that this is a very unsavory subject and that I am using terms which 
are not commonly spoken aloud, but it happens that in the course of my social 
studies my attention has been called to this social evil, and I think I should be 
wanting in my duty if I did not call public attention to the dangers in the plainest 
way. 

To that end I lately addressed a letter to President McKinley, of which the 
following is a slightly condensed copy : 

* ' President William McKinley : 

"Sir: I venture to present a protest against any longer occupation of the 
Philippine Islands, of Cuba, and of Porto Rico, or the use of any larger forces 
than are needed to enable the people of these islands to frame and form a method 
of government under which personal liberty and individual rights may be estab- 
lished, and to enter upon this undertaking. Whether or not they are capable of 
maintaining such governments after their being enabled to do so by the removal 
of the Spanish rule is not a matter with which we have any permanent concern. 

" I present this case, as hereinafter stated, in my personal capacity, pending 
the organization of what will probably become a great national Anti-Imperialist 
League, founded on the principles of Washington's Farewell Address, for 
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which the preparations are being made and the consultations are being had 
throughout the country. 

" To the extent named the burden of temporary occupation must be assumed ; 
beyond that, any exercise of dominion or sovereignty would be as unwarranted in 
principle and as inconsistent with the maintenance of our republican institutions 
as it would be dangerous to the armed forces required. 
T "The political wrong of assuming sovereignty by force over any part of 

these islands after a war undertaken in the name of humanity has been so force- 
fully stated by yourself that no words of mine could bring out the iniquity of such 
a course more plainly, but it is feared that your hand may be forced again, as it 
was apparently, into a premature declaration of war by the acts of Senators whose 
apparent judicial reports of what they thought they saw in Cuba were disproved a 
week later by one of the constituents of the one who had the most influence, who 
followed after him, and has since been fully disproved by the facts of the case. 
It is therefore now the right and duty of every true and patriotic citizen to sup- 
port you in resistance to these evil influences by bringing out in the plainest terms 
the physical and social dangers and evils which must and will ensue if large 
armed forces are kept upon land for any length of time upon any of these islands 

) and from which naval forces can only be protected by keeping them off the land. 
' *** "The greatest and most unavoidable danger to which these forces will be 

exposed will neither be fevers nor malaria ; it will be venereal diseases in their 
worst and most malignant form. It is this which has reduced the population of 
Hawaii to a degenerated remnant, four per cent, of whom are isolated under 
sentence of death from leprosy ; a disease of a similar type, perhaps not from the 
same cause, which gives evidence of the utter degeneracy of these poor people. 
It is fortunate, on the testimony of one of the highest judicial officers of the 
Sandwich Islands lately in Boston, that no large armed force will be required in 
Hawaii, admitting that none such could be sustained without infection. His view 
is that one hundred and fifty to two hundred middle-aged men of established 
character would suffice for all the exhibition of force that may be needed to main- 
tain order. 

\ *" The records of the British army in India and China, and the condition of 

the English troops in Hong Kong, lately reported to me by an English gentle- 
man who has been studying social conditions throughout the world, are horrible 
in the extreme. He stated that fifty per cent, of the English troops in Hong 
Kong were infected with venereal disease every year. It is well known that 
while there may be an apparent cure this disease works corruption of the blood 

J to the third and fourth generation, ending in degeneracy. 

" The records of the Medical Department and the testimony of the visitors to 
our own camps in this country, coupled with the observations of members of Con- 
gress with whom I have consulted, prove that this phase of the hell of war had 
taken firm hold of our troops even before they had been exposed to the greater 
hazard at their points of destination in Cuba, Porto Rico, and Manila. 

" The precautions reported to me by commercial men who are thoroughly 
familiar with the conditions of these places, especially Manila, made necessary 
even on the part of private persons lest the infection should be carried from lava- 
tories and the like, indicate the utterly corrupt condition of all the principal cities 
in these islands. 

" It is no time to mince words or to forbear plain speech under a false sense of 
delicacy. These words must be spoken. This danger must be publicly named 
and these facts must be widely known, and the exposure to the corruption of the 
young blood of this nation must be stopped. It is not a pleasant duty, but I shall 
assume this duty. The final responsibility will rest upon yourself and all who 
have authority. Unless you would invite the execration of the mothers of our 
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land and cause your administration to stand recorded in history with utter condem- 
nation, you cannot ignore or slight these facts and this danger, which is an evil 
worse than death, worse than war; to try to ignore it and not to provide against 
it in every possible manner by avoiding the inclusion of these islands in our 
domain will be to the disgrace of those who shall bring this danger of corruption 
of the blood upon our country, — a greater disgrace than all other losses of honor 
combined. 

" Measures are being taken to bring conclusive evidence of the facts which I 
have stated before Congress at the earliest possible date. I have sent to England 
for the medical records. I trust that you will order the Commission now engaged 
in the investigation of the war to deal with this subject. 

" I pledge to you the support of every right-minded man and woman in your 
effort to carry out your declared purpose of limiting the exercise of force by this 
country to the cause of humanity without permitting it to degenerate into a war.-< 
of conquest. * Imperialism,' so-called, is an evil in all its phases, whether ' 
viewed from the political or economical side, but it is more sure to promote moral, 
physical, and social degradation than it is to work evil in any other direction. 1 

"It is my purpose as soon as our organization's are completed, and as fast 
as measures can be taken, to give publicity to these facts throughout the country. 

" I hope it may be consistent with your present duty to reply to this letter for 
publication, to the end that we may again have occasion to express our sympathy 
with you for the difficult position in which you have been placed, and to give 
you the assurance of our continued support ; not only Republicans, but the great 
body of Independent and Sound Money Democrats who turned the scale in the 
presidential election, who will give you continued assurance of their support in the 
declaration which you made against the perversion of the war conducted in 
the name of humanity into a war of conquest. That perversion is now disguised 
by those who advocate it, but the forced extension of the sovereignty of this nation 
over great populations who can never be assimilated with us politically, socially, 
or industrially is nothing more and nothing less than for this country to under- 
take a war of conquest which will be condemned and is condemned by every right- 
minded man and woman in our land. 

*' I know from previous experience how dense is the screen by which the sup- 
porters of bad measures attempt to surround the chief executive of the nation. 
When the Inflation Bill of 1874 was impending, Vice-President Wilson called 
upon me, — knowing I had a wide correspondence with sound money men 
• throughout the West ; he stated to me that under the pressure which was be- 
ing brought to bear upon the President in Washington he was being misled 
into the belief that public opinion required him to sign the Inflation Bill, and 
Mr. Wilson called upon me to bring to bear upon him the true public opinion 
of the country to the utmost of my ability. I immediately telegraphed to a num- 
ber of men in the great Western cities who had agreed to act together in any emer- 
gency to send in protests against the Inflation Bill day by day, signed by a few 
men of prominence, — preferably those known to the President, — while protesting 
meetings in New York and Boston were immediately organized, the latter by 
myself. The evidence w T as thus placed before President Grant of an overwhelm- 
ing kind, that he was being misled and deceived by the advocates of bad legisla- 
tion who surrounded him. 

"After his term had expired I met President Grant. He turned the conversa- 
tion to the financial issue, saying to me that I was entitled to know the history of 
the veto of the Inflation Bill. He said, * I had prepared a message to accompany 
the bill signed, stating my objection to it, and that I had yielded to what I 
assumed to be the public opinion of the country ; but presently the protests came 
in to me from the leading men of all the great Western cities accompanied by the 
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New York and Boston meetings, and I found that the true public opinion of the 
country would sustain me in doing what was right and what I knew would be 
right. I read over the message which I had written to accompany the bill 
signed. I said to myself, this is all sophistry. I do not believe it myself, and no 
one else will believe it. I tore it up and substituted the veto message.' To 
which I replied, ' Veto and Vicksburg, — the victory of Peace and the victory 
of War.' You now have the opportunity, supported as you will be by the true 
public opinion of this country, to emulate the example of that grand man to 
maintain peace, order, and industry without violating the principles laid down in 
Washington's Farewell Address, and without violating the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. In that you may rest assured of the continued support of all men to whom 
you would resort for cool, deliberate, and sound judgment throughout the 
country. 

" Yours with great respect, 

" Edward Atkinson. 
"Boston, Nov. 14, 1898." 



SUPPLEMENT. 



EVIDENCE AND CITATIONS. 



" While this pamphlet was passing through the press I received a memoran- 
dum of a series of articles in the * Lancet' (English), on the prevalence of vene- 
real diseases in the British Army, from which a few citations have been made. They 
prove that if this danger is not fully investigated and duly considered in dealing 
with the disposal of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, both the Execu- 
tive and Congress may hereafter be held guilty of a criminal evasion of their 
duty. E. A." 

EVIDENCE. 

London Lancet, Vol II., 1897, p. 430. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir George White [presumably of the British 
army in India], . . . speaking in the Viceroy's council, . . . said: 
" The statistics of 1895 are in themselves irrefutable proof of the necessity of 
stronger legislation. In that year, out of 68,331 men in the cantonments the 
admission into hospital for venereal diseases was no less than 36,681, or 536.9 
per 1,000. Of these cases, 22,702 were syphilis. The ratio for primary disease 
has increased 137% since 1887, and that for secondary disease no less than 188% 
in the same period. Secondary syphilis was in 1895 four times more prevalent 
than it was in 1873." 

The Royal College of Physicians in London . . . stated in their report : 

"About 13,000 soldiers return to England from India every year, and of 
these, in 1894, over 60% had suffered from some form of venereal disease. . . ." 

Of these men a number die or remain invalids, are more or less incapaci- 
tated from earning their own livelihood, and thus become a burden on the rates. 
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London Lancet, Vol. I., 1897, p. 355. 

Lord George Hamilton [Secretary for India] made the following statement : 

" ... It is calculated on the latest returns that an average permanent 
deduction ! of 46 per 1 ,000 is the loss entailed by these [venereal] diseases. . . ." 

A communication ... in the " Times " of the 16th inst., . . . pub- 
lishes some facts and figures derived from Blue Books. . . . The figures show 
. . . that that class of disease [venereal] rose in India from 371 per 1,000 in 
1888 to 482 per 1,000 in 1889 and 504 in 1890. . . . 

In 1891 the admission-rate for these diseases fell to 401, and it was 410 in 
1892. 

Ibid., p. 893. The Departmental Committee's . . . report . . . says 
. . . "... In 1895 . . . of the enormous total of 522 venereal cases 
per 1,000 troops, syphilis contributed . . . 259 cases per 1,000, a figure many 
times greater than the highest of which we can find any record in the statistics of 
continental armies for recent years, either at home or abroad. Venereal disease 
caused, directly, more than one-third of the total amount of sickness : fifteen 
deaths in India ; 348 invalidings, resulting in 130 cases in final discharge from 
the service ; the constant and total disablement of 3,200 men out of a force of 
71,000 men, and a vast amount of partial disablement and unfitness for any but 
routine duties. Indirectly it increased the amount of sickness and invaliding 
under the head of many other complaints. The military efficiency of the army 
was most seriously impaired, and the increasing prevalence and intensity of con- 
tagious and inheritable disease among a body of 71,000 men, of whom many 
thousands are annually coming home to mingle with the civil population, was a 
growing danger to the health of the community." 

Ibid., p. 975. The report of the Departmental Committee states that in 1895 
an average of 45 men per 1,000, or 3,200 in a force of 71,031 British soldiers, 
were constantly in hospital for venereal disease. 

Ibid., p. 400. There were 10,292 cases of venereal disease returned during 
the year (1895) under report. 

(Report of the Navy.) Of these, 3,296 were of primary, 1,651 of secondary 
syphilis. The number invalided for these diseases was 173, and there were 5 
deaths. Upwards of 5,000 cases are recorded at the home stations. 

London Lancet, Vol.1., 1898, p. 692. 

M. Brodrick . . . said that 92 men of the 1st Battalion Royal Irish 
Fusiliers were found unfit for active service through venereal disease when the 
battalion was inspected at Alexandria, on February 7. 

1 In the British Army in India. Ibid., p. 551. 
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III. 



TREATISE SUBMITTED AT THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AT 
THE MEETING HELD IN BOSTON ON AUGUST 25, 1898. 

By EDWARD ATKINSON. 

How to Increase Exports. 

It is a common remark that the machinery which is now applied to produc- 
tion in the United States is so effective on nearly every line of work that a few 
months' time, varying in different estimates from six to nine, would suffice to 
meet the necessary consumption of the people of this country under normal con- 
ditions. Hence the necessity for foreign markets. I believe all these estimates 
are exaggerated. There is but one product, cotton, of which more than one-half 
is exported. There are miscellaneous products of agriculture, such as grain, 
provisions, and dairy products, — of which the export varies from ten (10) to 
twenty (*20) per cent, of the farm value, changing according to conditions and 
according to the relative product of this and other countries. There are very 
few branches of what are called manufacturing industries of which we now 
export in excess of ten (10) per cent., and from that down to a fraction of the 
total product. 

Yet with here and there an exceptional period due to special conditions, such 
as the wide discredit and paralysis of industry which followed the silver craze of 
1893, it is not often that the means of production of manufactured goods have 
been largely in excess of the consumption. The real truth is that it is now 
possible to increase productive mechanism either on the field, in the forest, in the 
mine or the factory, with very great rapidity, thus very quickly meeting a renewed 
demand after a period of depression or any new export demand which may be 
opened. Supply is, therefore, pressing on demand, and the relief of exports is, 
therefore, a constant need. It is also true that with the exception of a very few 
branches of industry, such as the woollen and worsted manufacture, in which, 
however low the prices may be, the cost of domestic production is yet greatly 
enhanced in this as compared to competing countries by heavy taxes on wool and 
other materials of foreign origin which are supplied to our competitors free of 
taxation, there is hardly a branch of production fitted to the climate of this 
country, either in agriculture, forestry, metallurgy, or manufacturing, in which 
we have not now such an advantage over other countries as to enable us to in- 
crease our exports in very large measure so far as the power of export rests on 
the cost of the production of any article which is in demand in foreign countries. 

Vast Increase in Exports. 
The exports of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, before the foreign 
scarcity of grain had exerted any considerable influence, exceeded a thousand 
million dollars ($1,000,000,000) in value. The exports of the last fiscal year 
exceeded twelve hundred million dollars ($1,200,000,000) in value ; the gainin the 
export of manufactured goods being relatively almost as great as the gain in 
the export of the products of agriculture even under the influence of the scarcity 
w r hich prevailed in Europe. These goods consist of nearly every crude, partly 
manufactured, and finished product of the country, with the exceptions named; 
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namely, those of which the cost has been relatively enhanced by taxes on the 
import of the materials. These goods are sent to every corner of the globe. 
Large quantities go to the manufacturing States of Europe with which we 
compete, notwithstanding the fact that the wages which are recovered from the 
sale of these goods in this country are twenty-five (25) to one hundred (100) per 
cent, higher than they are in the manufacturing countries of Europe. Our goods 
are also sent in competition with the manufacturers of Europe to continents, 
nations, and States, in which the rates of wages are not one-quarter, and in some 
cases not one-tenth, as much as the wages earned on wheat and on other similar 
products are in this country. If the rate of wages governed the cost of labor, not 
one dollar's worth of any of our products could be sent to any part of the globe 
in competition with the products of the labor of other countries. 

To What our Supremacy is Due. 

Our manifest supremacy is due to several causes : First, This is the only j 
manufacturing country which produces within its own area an excess of food, of 
fuel, of timber, of every metal except tin, an excess of cotton, the most important 
fibre. We do not produce an excess of wool, but whenever common sense is 
applied to the production of wool in the cotton States, alternately or concurrently 
with cotton on the same fields, we shall become large exporters of wool. It is 
not probable that we shall ever produce our own raw silk ; certainly not so long 
as the reeling of the silk from the cocoon must be done by hand. 

Our second paramount advantage is this : Our national taxes do not exceed 
two and a half (2£) per cent, upon our annual product, of which they constitute a 
share set apart for the support of government. Even with the increase of taxa- 
tion which may follow the present war, our national taxes cannot exceed four 
(4) per cent, of our product. I compute the national taxes of Great Britain, which 
are double ours per head, and which are derived from a lesser product, at six (6) 
to seven (7), possibly eight (8), per cent. ; Germany at ten (10) per cent. ; France 
at fifteen (15) to eighteen (18) per cent. ; while in poor Italy it is alleged that the 
national expenditures absorb a third of the entire product. Such are the relative 
disadvantages of militarism. 

From the best information and study of the systems of taxation of all coun- 
tries I am of opinion that the advantage of this country in the ratio which taxa- 
tion for national purposes bears to the total annual product is not less than 4 per 
cent, in our favor, as compared to Great Britain, and from 8 to 15 per cent, as 
compared to the manufacturing States of continental Europe. Our average 
advantage is not less than 6 per cent, upon our total product. Now, as 6 per 
cent, is a large margin to be carried to profit and loss account in this country, 
where other countries would have no margin, we may deem our advantages in 
this matter apparently established unless we ourselves have the folly to enter 
upon a period of imperialism and militarism, with the consequent result of a very 
large increase in the burden of taxation. 

Our third advantage is in the stimulus of climate applied throughout the 
more northern or distinctly manufacturing sections of the country to the most 
versatile, energetic, and well-trained body of workmen taken as a whole that can 
be found in the world. Under these conditions high wages have become a syno- 
nym for low cost of production, and we are now seeking how to extend the 
benefits of our commerce throughout the world. 

Public Mind Gravely Moved. 

The public mind is being gravely moved on this question. Each section, each 
State, and the representatives of every branch of industry are turning their atten- 
tion to the widening of their market. Admitting that the home market is and will 
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always be the largest and the most important, yet the representatives, especially 
of agriculture, have found out that the price of their entire product is fixed by 
what the surplus will bring for export. The export demand is the balance-wheel 
of the whole traffic of this country. The prosperity, indeed the very existence, 
of our present system of agriculture depends upon the development of exports, 
and since half the population is occupied either directly in agriculture or in the 
secondary processes of converting the crude products of the farm into their sec- 
ondary forms for sale, the prosperity of manufacturers depends upon that of 
the farmers, who are their principal customers. May there not be a great deal 
of misdirected energy unless the principles which govern the trade and commerce 
are fully considered P 

The paramount power of supplying nearly all the necessaries of life, which 
the world must have at the highest rates of wages and the lowest cost of produc- 
tion, has fallen to the United States. The demand for these goods exists through- 
out the world, but the purchasing power which must exist in order to supply that 
demand is very limited. The reasons for this limitation must be considered, lest 
time be wasted in efforts to open trade with nations that have the least power of 
purchase, while we neglect States and nations which possess the greatest power. 

The Destination of Our Exports. 
What makes the power of purchase of foreign countries ? Before dealing 
with that question, the following facts and tables should be fully considered : 

Table No. I. 1 
Valuation and Destination of the Exports from the United States. 

Exports, 1885 Annual Percent. Approximate 
to 1894. average. of total, population. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ;••-.• $4,060,135,619 $406,013,562 

British colonies and dependencies (white 
population 10,000,000, mixed 300,000,- 
000) 712,054,131 71,205,413 



$4,772,189,750 $477,218,975 

France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 1,809,533,962 180,953,396 

$6,581,723,712 $658,172,371 

Russia, Austria, and other European States, 482,379,273 48,237,927 

$7,064,102,985 $706,410,298 
China, Japan, and other countries in Asia 

not under British rule 116,481,826 11,648,182 

Africa not under British control .... 6,847,818 684,782 
Hawaii, Polynesia, and islands not British 

or Spanish 44,348,757 4,434,876 

Small unenumerated places 13,953,245 1,395,324 

$7,245,733,631 $724,573,462 

South America, omitting British Guiana, 295,285,939 29,528,584 

Spanish and French West Indies, Hayti, 

and San Domingo 244,755,771 24,475,577 

Mexico 113,517,519 11,351,752 

Central America, omitting British Hon- 
duras 44,053,095 4,405,309 

United States 



51.12 


40,000,000 


8.97 


310,000,000 


60.09 

22.78 


350,000,000 
104,000,000 


82.87 
6.07 


230,000,000 


88.94 




1.47 
.09 




.56 
.17 


642,000,000 


91.23 
3.70 


36,000,000 


3.08 
1.43 


2,500,000 
12,000,000 


.56 


3,500,000 
70,000,000 



$7,943,346,955 $794,334,695 100 1,450,000,000 

From the above table covering the export of ten (10) years, ending June 30, 
1894, it will appear that the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
her colonies bought from us in round figures sixty (60) per cent, of what we 
had to sell ; France, Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands twenty-three (23) 
per cent. ; the rest of the world seventeen (17) per cent. 

1 Authority. Report of 1895, Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury. 
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In the fiscal years ending June 30, 1895, 1896, and 1897, a slight change 
occurred, due to the increasing proportion of manufactures exported to other 
than British countries. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, although bad crops created an exces- 
sive demand for the products of agriculture among European States, yet the 
increasing exports of manufactured products to all parts of the world changed 
the relative proportions of foreign purchases in a considerable measure. 

Table No. 2. 

Exports of the United States for Twelve Months ending June 30, 1898. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
British colonies and dependencies : 



$540,860,152 43.92 



Gibraltar 

Malta 

Bermuda 

British Honduras . 

British North America 

British West Indies 

British Guiana 

Australia 

British Africa 

British Asia 



$304,829 

64,352 

998,941 

555,179 

84,911,260 

8,382,740 

1,792,912 

15,603,763 

12,027,142 

10,961,055 



135,602,173 

$676,462,325 



Germany $155,039,972 

France 95,452,692 

Netherlands 64,274,622 

Belgium 47,606,311 

$362,373,597 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, and all other European 

States 69,718,419 

$1,108,554,341 
South and Central America, Mexico, and West Indies 

not British, including Cuba and Porto Rico . 77,194,168 

Asia not British 33,863,213 

Oceanica not British, including Philippine Islands . 6,387,618 

Africa not British 5,330,610 



11.01 
54.93 

29.43 
5.66 

90.02 

6.27 

2.75 

.52 

.44 



$1,231,329,950 100.00 

By this table it is made plain that in the last fiscal year the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland took from us a fraction under forty-four (44) per 
cent. ; the British colonies and dependencies eleven (11) per cent. ; France, 
Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands twenty-nine and forty-three one hun- 
dredths (29.43) per cent. ; Austria-Hungary, Italy, and the rest of Europe five 
and sixty-six one-hundredths (5.66), while Mexico, South and Central America, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica other than British were able to buy from us only a 
fraction under ten (10) per cent, of what we had to sell. 



How We are paid for Exports. 

But there is another aspect of this case which is of the most profound impor- 
tance. How did Europe pay for our exports ? In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898, the import of goods was as follows, even a part of these imports consisting 
of Australian wool, Egyptian cotton, Russian hemp, and some other articles 
bought in London, which is the centre of trade : 
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Imports. 

Great Britain $109,138,365 

Germany 69,696,907 

France 52,730,003 

Belgium . 8,741,826 

Netherlands 12,535,110 



$252,842,211 
Rest of Europe , . . . . 53,249,603 



$306,091,814 
It will be remarked that in round figures we sold food, fibres, and fabrics to 
European States to the amount of over nine hundred and seventy million dollars 
($970,000,000). We bought from Europe goods, including Australian wool and 
Egyptian cotton, to the amount of three hundred and six million dollars ($306,- 
000,000). The difference of over six hundred and fifty million dollars ($650,- 
000,000) was passed to our credit in gold by weight at the measure of the pound 
sterling, which is the standard or unit of value in the conduct of foreign com- 
merce. 

Silver Enthusiasts are Illogical. 
This huge sum was subject to our drafts, which we made for such gold coin 
as we needed to sustain our credit, also for the purchase of our own securities re- 
turned to this country, by so much liquidating our foreign debt, now very small ; 
lastly, for the purchase of our tea, coffee, sugar, and other products chiefly bought 
in States or continents where silver money or paper money is used for local pur- 
poses, securing at the gold standard double the quantity that could have been 
Thought at the market price of silver. Yet, grotesquely strange as it may seem, 
there are still a few illogical persons in this country who sincerely believe that it 
would be for the benefit of our farmers and manufacturers to make silver dollars 
a full legal tender at the rate of sixteen of silver to one of gold, or at the ratio 
of a dollar twenty-nine and a half cents ($1.29i) per ounce of silver, and thereby 
to enable our European debtors to pay us on our contracts for wheat and corn and 
cotton at that rate with coin made in our own mint for silver which costs the 
British silver miners less than twenty-five (25) cents an ounce, and on which they 
are still making very large profits and increasing their product on a market price 
J of about fifty cents. 

Is it not manifest that the trade with Europe cannot be long upon these terms 

unless we become large lenders of capital to European countries? We cannot 

year after year sell our products for double or more of the value of what we buy 

from Europe, drawing gold in payments. In one or two years we should drain 

every bank in Europe, and we should have no use for the gold of which we now 

have enough. We are adding year by year to our stock of gold the product of 

our own mines, more than ample to meet any possible need of an additional 

reserve. For this reason, if for no other, in order to keep our largest market we 

must open up our ports free from any obstruction except what is made necessary 

in imposing duties for revenue only, or else the whole of the present undertaking 

j to increase our export trade will utterly fail. The non-machine-using nations of" 

I the world have not the purchasing power to relieve us of our excess, and will not 

I have it for decades and perhaps generations. 

Our Great Consuming Power. 

In making an effort to increase our exports we must give regard to the factors 

which make the consuming and therefore the purchasing power of nations greater 

or less. The consuming power of the people of the United States is greater than 

that of any other State or nation, for the reason that its power of production in 
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ratio to numbers is in excess of all others. We number about five (5) per cent, 
of the population of the globe. Yet we consume more than a third part of the 
commercial product of iron and steel, and are rapidly increasing our proportion 
while at the same time making heavy exports. We consume more than twenty- 
five (25) per cent, of the commercial product of cotton, producing about sixty (60) 
percent., subject to variation. We consume nearly twenty-five (25) percent, of the 
commercial product of wool, being for the present slightly deficient in production. 

We consume nearly twenty-five (25) per cent, of the commercial product of 
sugar, nearly half the commercial product of coffee. What proportion of the 
meats and other animal food we consume as compared to other nations it is 
impossible to say, but it is enormously in excess. In respect to food products in 
general, we produce vastly more than we can consume, and our potential in 
production cannot yet be measured. We have the greatest capacity in the pro- 
duction of coal at low cost as yet developed in any part of the world, especially 
of the coals suitable for conversion into coke, and thereby for the manufacture 
of steel. But in this matter inventions which give an almost certain promise of 
success in the conversion of coal into power without wasting energy upon light 
or heat may ere long change all the conditions of the world in the development 
of power. 

In dealing with the purchasing power of other States we may be governed 
by the same rule. In the States in which the potential energy has been most 
fully developed we find the most abundant consumption of food of high nutri- 
tion, thereby giving the staying power of men who are occupied in the direction 
of machinery and modern tools. As we pass from one State to another we find 
its consuming and therefore its purchasing power diminishing with the lessened 
quantity and lower quality of the food consumed, and the lessened staying power 
in the application of labor to the direction of mechanism. Relative nutrition and 
innutrition are prime factors in the application of labor to all arts. 

Who our Best Consumers are. 

Following these lines, where do we find in fact our best consumers in ratio 
to numbers ? First — In British North America, where approximately five million 
(5,000,000) well-endowed, well-fed, and well-bred men and women mainly of the 
same origin with ourselves bought from us goods and wares of every kind in the 
last fiscal year at the rate of nearly seventeen dollars ($17) per head of the whole 
population, being relatively to numbers our largest customers. 

Next — The English speaking people of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, approximately forty million (40,000,000) in number, bought from 
us at the rate of thirteen dollars and a half ($13.50) per head, by far our largest 
customers on the aggregate — second in amount per capita. 

Next — The people of British Guiana, of the British West Indies, and of the 
Bermudas, under the just and equitable rule of the English common law, were 
enabled to buy from us in excess of six dollars ($G) per head. The people of 
Australia, about five million (5,000,000) in number, far away, with industry as 
yet but slightly developed, whose product of wool we fine heavily, thereby reduc- 
ing their power of purchasing our products, yet bought from us in excess of 
three dollars ($3) per head. We may not measure the purchases of British 
Africa and British Asia because the goods thereto sent are distributed among 
those who rely upon the English protection for their increasing prosperity, the 
greater part of our exports being to British Asia and Africa. 

English Speakers the Best Buyers. 
Suffice it, that either the English speaking people themselves or those of 
other races who have come under the protection and just administration of the 
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English law have developed the greatest purchasing power in respect to the 
excess of our own products. It would therefore be consistent with the ordinary 
rules which govern the conduct of business that we should look to the people of 
Great Britain and her colonies for the greatest development of our exports, and 
in order to promote wider and increasing markets we might rightly remove the 
legislative obstructions with which we have attempted to restrict the import of 
the goods with which they might pay us for larger and larger quantities of our 
own products. 

There are about five million (5,000,000) in the Dominion of Canada, and 
there are somewhat in excess of five million (5,000,000) people in the State of 
New York. The people of the State of New York exchange the products of that 
State with the people of other States on the east, west, and south. No one can 
measure in terms of money the volume of trade for mutual benefit which unites 
the people of this country for mutual interest. One may be very certain that the 
volume of the exports from the State of New York to New England, to other 
Middle States and to the Western States, vastly exceeds the share of the exports 
of the State of New York to the people of the Dominion of Canada. It may be 
possible that all Canada consumes two ($2) or three dollars ($3) per head of the 
products of the State of New York. How much does all New England consume, 
and all the other Middle States ? Yet if there were no grotesque obstructions to 
the mutual service which the people of New York and Canada might render to 
each other, the trade with these two sections might be equal to the trade with 
the neighboring States with which I have compared it. 

Large Market in a Small Section. 

Reverting to the purchasing power of other States, the people of France, Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium now number about one hundred and five million 
(105,000,000). They bought from us under the pressure of a great scarcity of 
grain in the last^scal year at the rate of three dollars and a half ($3.50) per head. 
It will be observed that so far we have dealt with the purchasing power of the 
States which have applied modern science and invention to a greater extent than 
the people of any other countries except our own. All that have been named, 
except Great Britain, are customarily deficient in the kinds of food which appear 
to be necessary for the development of the greatest physical energy, mainly 
animal food ; and in proportion to their deficiency, or we might say to their innu- 
trition, is the purchasing power of nations reduced. Yet in this relatively small 
section of the world with which I have dealt, we found our market for ninety 
(90) per cent, of our total export. 

Want of Good Government. 

Another prime factor in the development of purchasing power or in its dimi- 
nution is the existence or want of good government, of sound money and freedom 
from militarism. Militarism is the curse of modern Europe; bad money the 
greatest evil next to bad government among the Spanish-American countries; 
while the necessity of arduous conditions of hand work still existing throughout 
the greater part of Asia and Africa greatly limits the purchasing power of the 
greater part of the population of the globe. We can witness elements of prog- 
ress and change among the Spanish-American States, the increasing purchase of 
Mexico coincidently with the establishment and maintenance of good govern- 
ment, the construction of railways and other modern inventions, and yet our 
traffic with Mexico in proportion to the number of inhabitants is not yet equal to 
our traffic with British Australia. 

The five million (5,000,000) people of British North America bought of us 
last year eighty-five million dollars' ($85,000,000) worth of goods ; the thirteen 
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million (13,000,000) people of Mexico bought only twenty-one million dollars' 
($21,000,000) worth. The English speaking people of the Dominion nearly 
seventeen dollars ($17) a head; the Spanish-Americans of Mexico, the most pro- 
gressive State which has been under the evil influences of the Spanish rule, less 
than two dollars ($2) per head. 

No Bounties for Steamship Lines. 

I do not mean to raise any objection to every effort that can be rightly made 
looking toward an increase of exports to South and Central America, Asia, 
Africa, and the Philippine Islands. I do object to all the proposed artificial 
methods of bounties to steamship lines, and yet more to taking on ourselves the 
burden of distant colonies. The only effective method of promoting exports is 
to promote imports from these non-machine-using countries, and in that way 
increase their purchasing power. 

It is often held in support of the policy called protection with incidental 
revenue that if we put a tax on a foreign product it does not always increase the 
cost to the consumer, but is sometimes paid by the foreign producer through a 
reduction in price. Such is sometimes the fact. The price of the foreign prod- 
uct is reduced. But in such case the reduction in the price simply reduces the 
purchasing power of the producer to buy our goods. It is doubtless true that by 
the imposition of a duty on the potatoes, oats, and hay of Canada, especially of 
the Maritime Provinces, the prices in Canada have many times been so much 
reduced that the products would not pay their cost. Therefore the growers of 
these products have not only been unable to buy the American goods which they 
desire, but vast numbers of Canadians have been forced to migrate to the United 
States season by season, in spite of contract laws, in order to get the means for 
supporting their families in Canada ; thousands coming and going with every 
season, who might have thriven in Canada by supplying the people of United 
States with fish, potatoes, oats, barley, and hay to our great benefit, while them- 
selves enjoying an increasing measure of prosperity in their own country. 

Invite Imports of Crude Products. 

Who would have suffered in this competition ? Only a few railways would 
have been deprived of a part of their freight. The effect of these duties, especially 
on New England, being only to compel the people of New England to pay for a 
longer haul on Western food products, while losing a market for their goods in 
the Maritime Provinces, Avhich by every law of nature and affinity constitute a 
part of a family group of States lying south of the St. Lawrence and east of the 
Hudson River, which ought to be united by every possible bond of mutual 
service and mutual benefit, whatever may be the central government to which 
they owe allegiance. When the traffic is free from the obstruction of heavy 
duties imposed for protection with incidental revenue, and also freed from the 
mediaeval absurdities of our navigation laws, our flag will follow our trade to and 
from all our ports. 

We can have all the trade that the purchasing power of these countries and 
continents will permit their own people to enjoy when we stop the humiliating 
cry of pauper labor, and invite the imports of the crude and partly manufactured 
products which, being absolutely free of taxation in Great Britain and nearly if 
not quite free of taxation in other manufacturing countries, now serve to protect 
foreign manufacturers to the detriment of our own. But even if we have gains 
which open ports in Asia, Africa, and Oceanica might give us in the next ten 
years, the larger market in these poor continents and States for our own products 
would be far less than the same policy would open for us among our kith and kin, 
the English speaking people of Great Britain and her colonies. 
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We must Dip the Bucket, Too. 

We may well apply to ourselves the story which Booker Washington told 
when meeting the efforts of the Southern States to induce immigration. He told 
the story of the captain of the ship far away on the ocean who signalled a neigh- 
boring vessel for fresh water. The answer was: "Dip your bucket over the 
side. 11 Again the urgent signal came : " We must have fresh water. 11 Again the 
answer: "Dip your bucket over the side. 11 Not until the third time was the 
reply comprehended, and when the bucket w T as dipped over the side it brought up 
the fresh water of the Amazon River, whose current extended far beyond the 
land. The negroes are waiting for the recognition of the value of their service. 
The South is rapidly learning how to dip her bucket over the side. The com- 
merce of the English speaking people, who are our kith and kin and our neigh- 
bors, the whole world being to-day a neighborhood, is waiting for its rapid devel- 
opment by the exchange of products by which all would benefit alike. Our 
neighbors signal us again and again: *' Dip your bucket over the side. 11 When 
we learn that lesson, and when the commercial union of the English speaking 
people has been established, the reign of law and the reign of peace will prevail. 
No nation burdened with militarism can then compete with us in the supply of 
the increasing wants of the Avorld at large. 

Under a policy of protection with incidental revenue, which is wholly at 
variance with the policy established by Alexander Plamilton, supported by Clay, 
assented to after opposition by Webster, and practised for a century of the 
economic history of this country : at variance also with the principle of tariff 
reform laid down by the Republican Tariff Commission in 1883, and now at vari- 
ance with the progress of the very interests which it is intended to protect, the 
time has arrived when moderate men of all theoretic views are likely to combine 
in securing a remedy for the perversion of the power of taxation which is even 
a perversion of the formerly accepted policy named protection, to the end that 
a simple and effective system of collecting the national revenues may be estab- 
lished, under which " all taxes that the people pay, the Government shall receive, 11 
with the least burden or obstruction to the freely chosen pursuits of the people 
themselves. 
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ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE. 
Declaration of Principles and Preliminary Organization. 

" A true republic of free men must rest upon the principle that all its citizens 
are equal under the law ; that a government derives its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and that there must be no taxation without representation. 
These principles abandoned, a republic exists but in name, and its people lose 
their rights as free men. 

" Planting itself upon these lasting truths, the people of the United States 
solemnly declared in their constitution that the citizens of each State should have 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of the several States ; that all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States and subject to its jurisdiction should be 
citizens of the United States and the several States, and that the rights of none 
should be abridged on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

" The constitution gives to the United States no more than to the individual 
the right to hold slaves or vassals, and recognizes no distinction between classes 
of citizens, one with full rights as free men, and another as subjects governed by 
military force. 

" We are in full sympathy with the heroic struggle for liberty of the people 
of the Spanish islands, and therefore we protest against depriving them of their 
rights by an exchange of masters. ^^ 

" Expansion by natural growth in thinly settled contiguous territory, acquired | 
by purchase for the expressed purpose of ultimate statehood, cannot be con- 
founded with nor made analogous to foreign territory conquered by war and 
wrested by force from a weak enemy. A beaten foe has no right to transfer a 
people whose consent has not been asked, and a free republic has no right to hold / 
in subjection a people so transferred. 

" No American until to-day has disputed these propositions; it remains for 
the new imperialism to set up the law of might, and to place commercial gain 
and a false philanthropy above the sound principles upon which the republic 
was based. In defence of its position, it has already urged the fallacy of the 
Declaration" of Independence and proclaimed a wisdom superior to that of the 
framers of the constitution. 

"As solemnly as a people could we announced the war to be wholly for 
humanity and freedom, without a thought, desire, or purpose of gain to our- 
selves ; all that we sought has been accomplished in Cuba's liberation. Shall we 
now prove false to our declaration and seize by force islands thousands of miles 
away, whose peoples have not desired our presence, and whose will we have not 
asked ? 

"Whatever islands we take must be annexed or held in vassalage to the 
republic. Either course is dangerous to the physical and moral safety of the 
nation, inconsistent with our professions, and must result in foreign complica- 
tions, which will imperil and delay the settlement of pressing financial, labor, 
and administrative questions at home. 

" Impressed with the importance of these views, and recalling the declara- 
tion of the President that the war with Spain could never degenerate into a war 
of conquest, we have deferred action until it has become apparent that pressure 
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was being brought upon the President to convince him that public opinion 
demands the inclusion of alien territory and great masses of alien people into 

/the territory of the United States. 
" We stand by the President's declaration, and in order to give evidence of 
the opposition to a foreign expansion policy by a vast body of our people have 
organized an anti-imperialist league upon the following general plan : 

" First. — The centre of the movement to be at Washington, with a local sec- 
retary there for executive work. 

"Second. — Committees of correspondence to conduct the work in such 
manner as to bring together the united efforts of men of repute throughout 
the country, without regard to party, to deal with the subject in all its aspects, 
as follows : 

'*1. The moral iniquity of converting a war for humanity into a war of 
conquest. 

" 2. The physical degeneration, the corruption of the blood, and all the 
evils of militarism which will ensue if the troops are to be kept in the Philip- 
pines and elsewhere longer than absolutely necessary to enable a government to 
be established which will protect life and property. 

"3. The political evils and the necessity of preserving the Union upon the 
principles of its framers. 

" 4. The clear necessity of large increase of taxes for the support of armies 
and navies, with a great probability that voluntary enlistment will have to be 
supplemented by drafts. 

" Committees of correspondence have begun work under the name of the 
Anti-Imperialist League, the first measure being to organize the moral forces of 
the country for the purpose of presenting the following protest to the President 
and to the Congress of the United States : 

" ' To the President and the Congress of the United States : The undersigned 
citizens protest against any extension of the sovereignty of the United States over 
the Philippine islands, in any event, or over other foreign territory, without the 
free consent of the people thereof, believing such action would be dangerous to 
the Republic, wasteful of its resources, in violation of constitutional principles, 
and fraught with moral and physical evils to our people.' 

" Every citizen believing in the above is urged to copy it, obtain immedi- 
ately as many signatures as possible, and send forward the signed protest to the 
Secretary of the Anti-Imperialist League, Washington, D.C., where the names 
will be enrolled, without liability to assessment, as members of the league, and 
the protest presented to the President and Congress. 

" Submitted on behalf of the Executive Committee of the Anti-Imperialist 
League, of which the Hon. George S. Boutwell is President. 

" Erving Winslow, 

44 Secretary. 
" Boston, Nov. 19, 1898." 

Note. — This pamphlet is issued on the sole responsibility of the undersigned, the Anti-Imperialist 
League having no responsibility. Men holding wholly different views upon financial questions are 
joined in this League. " 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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V. 



Readers are requested to detach the subsequent protest, paste it on a sheet 
of suitable paper, procure signatures thereto as rapidly as possible, then forward 
to the Secretary of the Anti -Imperialist League, Washington, D.C., notifying 
Erving Wiuslow, Secretary, Boston, of the action taken, giving name and 
personal address. 



NOTICE. 



Copies of this pamphlet may be ordered at $2.00 per 
hundred for the full contents. 

Copies omitting the treatise on how to promote exports, 
at $1.50 per hundred. 

Address orders to Box 112, Boston, Mass. 
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" THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST/' 

TO BE PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 



PROSPECTUS. 

In order to meet the large and increasing demand for the three documents 
herewith printed, namely, No. I., " The Cost of a National Crime ; " No. II., '* The 
Hell of War and its Penalties ; " and No. III., " Criminal Aggression : By Whom 
Committed? " — a systematic method of distribution is now required. 

These documents, without the Addenda to No. III., dated May 10, 1899, are 
the documents which I mailed to the following persons in order to test the right 
of citizens of the United States to the free use of the mail: Admiral George 
Dewey, Professor Schurman, Professor Worcester, Gen. II. G. Otis, General 
Lavvton, General Miller, and J. F. Bass, correspondent of "Harper's Weekly." 
It is reported that for this act I have been unofficially, or extra-oilicially, charged 
with a criminal offence by members of the Cabinet, and either with the approval 
or by order of the Cabinet the United States mail has been opened in San 
Francisco, these documents have been taken from it, and orders are said to have 
been given not to permit any citizen of the United States to send these docu- 
ments to any other citizen in the Philippine Islands. 

I have, therefore, decided to issue a serial or weekly publication entitled 
" The Anti-Imperialist, 1 ' in wiiich week by week, for such a period as may be 
judicious, information corresponding to that given in the Addenda to No. III. of 
this pamphlet will be published, and in each weekly number the three articles, 
I., II., and III., will be repeated. 

The subscription for the serial will be three dollars ($3.00) for one series of 
weekly numbers. 

Subscribers may be sure of receiving not less than ten weekly numbers ; 
after that the series may be continued weekly or monthly, or may be discon- 
tinued, as the conditions may then be. 

It is desirable to print a special edition of the first number of " The Anti- 
Imperialist," in order that a copy may be sent to every State and public library in 
the country, for which purpose between four and live thousand copies will be re- 
quired. For this purpose special subscriptions are asked. Single copies will be 
mailed on orders at 10 cents each, including postage. Application will be made 
to enter this weekly publication as second-class mail matter. 

The price per hundred without postage will be $5.00, with postage $7.00. 
Subscriptions and orders are solicited. When mailing-lists are sent with re- 
mittance, one number will be sent to each address. 

Address: Edward Atkinson, Heath Hill, Brookline, Mass., 
or Box 112, Boston, Mass. 

May 12, 1899. 
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THE GOVERNMENT DE FACTO OF THE PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 

Herewith is printed a Memorial brought by Felipe Agoncillo 
from Emilio Aguinaldo, President de facto of the Philippine 
Government, to be presented to the State Department of the United 
States. Agoncillo was refused any official recognition and the 
Memorial was not officially received by the Executive of the United 
States. Aguinaldo, President de facto of an organized Govern- 
ment, had been induced or advised to return to Manila by the civil 
representatives of the United States holding consular appointments 
in Singapore and Hong Kong. His return was approved and pro- 
moted by Admiral Dewey, and he was carried on a vessel of war of 
the United States. He was supplied with arms and his undertaking 
had the support of the officers of the United States Army then in 
command of our forces. He received his appointment from a body 
of delegates more fully representing the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands and in larger proportion than those by whom a govern- 
ment had been set up in the Hawaiian Islands, with whom the 
Government of the United States negotiated a treaty of annexation. 
The proof of the intelligence and capacity of those who joined in 
this undertaking to organize a de facto Government will be found 
in the account of the proceedings thereto and in the organic law 
adopted by these delegates. 

Attention is called to the evidence given in the letter of 
Lieut. Henry Page in the addenda to No. 3 of the careful compliance 
with the conditions of this organic law in the conduct of the 
Philippine Government, witnessed by the documents scattered or 
destroyed when their Government buildings were taken by the 
United States forces. 

The only possible inference that can be drawn from the refusal 
of the Executive even to receive these remarkable State papers, 
sustained by the recent evidence given by the Hon. John Sherman, 
is that the British colonial policy had been so fully decided upon, 
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coupled with the subjugation of the Philippine Islands, as to render 
it expedient to ignore the information given in this Memorial as 
fully as possible. Had this document been received and officially 
called to the attention of Congress, it is impossible to believe that its 
members would not have had their sympathy aroused and to a large 
extent have given their support to this effort to establish independ- 
ence. Thus we might have been spared the stain of the useless 
carnage that we have inflicted. We might have saved a part of the 
heavy taxation which ensues from the cost of a national crime now 
being gradually made plain in the figures of our national accounts. 
We might have been spared the ghastly record of death, disease, 
and permanent disability among the troops now about to meet the 
dangers of the rainy season, after having been exhausted in a campaign 
in the hot and malarious swamps around Manila. Private letters are 
beginning to disclose the facts in this case so that they can no longer 
be concealed. Such are the penalties of the hell of war. Such are 
the results of criminal aggression which were foretold in the first 
edition of these documents. These facts cannot be suppressed by 
any idle charges of sedition or treason. 

The civil, naval, and military officers of the United States ac- 
cepted the cooperation of this Government and its army in over- 
coming the resistance of the Spanish forces, which were invested on 
the land side in Manila by the Philippine forces. Being well aware 
that the only lawful power to recognize this Government as repre- 
sentative of a State vested with the Congress of the United States, 
the civil, naval, and military authorities in Manila carefully refrained 
from any recognition in terms while cooperating in fact with this 
Government and its armed forces. 

Under the treaty of peace with Spain the cession of these islands 
was granted to the United States subject to the ratification of the 
treaty by the Senate and by the Cortes of Spain. Before either act 
necessary to make the treaty binding on either party had been 
passed, the President of the United States asserted complete domin- 
ion and sovereignty over the entire area of the Philippine Islands, 
and instructed the officer then in command of the military forces to 
publish that proclamation. The Philippine Government and the 
Philippine forces resisted this act of aggression, criminal or other- 
wise, as may hereafter be determined by public opinion. They 
have maintained their resistance down to the present date, May 25, 
1899. 

A commission charged by the Government of the Philippine 
Islands has been received by the military authorities and the Peace 
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Commission, thus securing a recognition de facto of the existence 
of a Government with which negotiations may be held for ending 
the aggressive campaign which has been conducted by the military 
forces of the United States. It is admitted by the President and 
by the Peace Commission that the future relations of the United 
States and of the Philippine Islands are to be determined by Con- 
gress ; but Congress is not in session. 

A statement has been published by authority of the Executive 
of the United States disclosing an intention to adopt the British 
colonial policy ; to force a Governor General and other officers 
upon the Philippine Islands ; to displace the existing de facto 
Government ; to annul the organic law and the acts which have 
been adopted ; and to force another form of Government, constitu- 
tion, and body of regulations under the name of laws upon the people 
by the exercise of military power, to be continued for a longer or 
shorter period by force of military occupation. 

In the interval before the meeting of Congress it becomes the 
right if net the duty of every citizen to put all the facts that may 
influence public opinion before the people. It is the right of every 
citizen to present every fact and argument that will stop the enlist- 
ment of volunteers in this aggressive campaign and that will enable 
all officers and privates whose term of enlistment has expired to 
return to their homes and to avoid the further hazards of a campaign 
which is to many of them wrong and repulsive, and for which they 
did not enlist. To that end this publication is made. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Brookline, June 3, 1899. 
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THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Accompanying letter to the Secretary of State, of date January 30, 1899. 

The interest of my country requires, because of the pendency of the Peace 
Treaty before your honorable body, that I present to you some considerations 
bearing upon the relations between the United States and the Philippine Islands. 

It would be impertinent in me, and I shall not attempt, to make any sugges- 
tions relative to the treatment of the document in question. At the same time, I 
must be understood as protesting as the representative of the independent Philip- 
pine Republic that the United States has no jurisdiction, natural or acquired, ~ 
through any of its agencies to adjudicate in any manner upon the rights of my It) 
country and people. The fact remains, however, that action is contemplated, 
which, we are informed, is proposed, if deemed necessary, to be the basis of mil- 
itary operations against the latest addition to the republics of the world, such 
action being, as I shall herein point out, without foundation in justice. 

Lest it may be thought that, in addressing you, I am exceeding the just rights 
of those whom I have the honor to represent, I may be pardoned for calling your 
attention to the fact that the Constitution of the United States provides in sub-, . 
stance that no person, howsoever humble he may be, shall be deprived of his life,\2) 
liberty, or property, except by due process of law — meaning after the prefer- 
ment of charges, their careful examination by a tribunal competent and of 
acknowledged authority to deal therewith, and at a trial where the accused or 
defendant may be present in person or by attorney. This constitutional declara- 
tion is not the origin, but the expression of a principle — a right inherent in the 
nature of things — and which receives no added moral sanctity because of its 
recognition in written papers, and is of no less application because circumstances 
require it to be called into play by a nation seeking the recognition of its inde- 
pendence. 

I cannot believe that in any possible action on the part of the American 
republic towards my country there is an intent to ignore as to the ten millions of 
human beings I represent the right the free government of America preserves to 
the lowliest of her inhabitants ; but rather prefer to think that in the rush of arras 
this right for a moment may have been obscured in the minds of some of Amer- 
ica^ liberty-loving and enlightened citizens. 

My justification for addressing you is that I am solicitous lest by any inad- 
vertence or omission of my own a specious foundation may be laid, by virtue of 
which the rights of my countrymen may be jeopardized and injuries inflicted 
upon them, redounding hereafter, with added force, against the well-being of 
America. 

In presenting the considerations I desire now to submit, it seems necessary for 
me first to refer to the historical fact that a large number of my countrymen have \ 
never been subdued by Spanish power, and, as against their liberties, the oppres- \% \ 
sive arm of Spain has never been able to sustain itself; that the remainder/ v y 
because of their adhesion to the cause of liberty, have been in almost constant 
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insurrection against the government of Spain ; these conflicts existing continu- 
ously with greater or less fury for the past hundred years. 

The impression has been created in America that at the time of the declara- 
tion of war between America and Spain the Philippine revolution no longer 
existed. Upon this point I may not appeal to the authority of my countrymen 
for contradiction, but prefer to invite your attention to a letter written by Mr. 
Williams, U.S. Consul-General at Manila, under date of March 19, 1898 : 

" Rebellion never more threatening to Spain. Rebels getting arms, money, 
and friends, and they outnumber the Spaniards, resident and soldiery, probably 
a hundred to one." 

Again, on March 21, 1898, he wrote, referring to the then condition of the 
conflict : 

"The British shipmaster there (at Cape Bolinao) at the time reports about 
forty killed and forty wounded. After surrender the Spanish put the dead and 
wounded together in a house, and by burning, cremated all." 

Under the same date he writes of the desertion of an entire regiment of the 
Spanish forces to* the insurgents, saying further: 

" Now five thousand armed rebels, which for days have been in camp near 
Manila and have been reenforced from the mountains, plan to attack the city 
to-night. All is excitement, and life uncertain." 

On April 28, 1898, Mr. Pratt wrote a letter to Mr. Day, in which he speaks 
of " learning from General Aguinaldo the state and object sought to be obtained 
by the present insurrectionary movement, which, though absent from the Philip- 
pines, he was still directing." 

Without additional authority, it must be evident to your honorable body that 
an extensive revolution existed in the Philippine Islands at the time of the decla- 
ration of war by America against Spain. 

This revolutionary movement found at its head General Aguinaldo, now 
President of the Philippine Government, of whom Mr. Pratt wrote Mr. Day : 
" General Aguinaldo impressed me as a man of intellectual ability, courage, and 
worthy of the confidence that had been placed in him," while again he said that 
" no close observer of what has transpired in the Philippines during the past four 
years could have failed to recognize that General Aguinaldo enjoyed, above all 
others, the confidence of the Philippine insurgents and the respect alike - of the 
Spanish and foreigners in the islands, all of which vouched for his justice and 
high sense of honor;" and Mr. Williams wrote Mr. Moore, on July 18, 1898, 
" General Aguinaldo, Agoncillo, and Sandico are all men who would all be 
If aders in their separate departments in any country." 

The purpose of the Filipino patriots in conducting this revolution was to 
secure the complete independence of their country, and in this effort they received 
the encouragement of the United States ; and were never informed that the obten- 
tion and preservation of such independence would be regarded as a hostile act by 
America, and they never believed that their struggle in such a cause would lead 
to enormous aggregations of American armies and navies at their doors. 

As early as May 20, 1898, Mr. Pratt enclosed to Mr. Day the manifesto of 
the Filipinos, beginning as follows : 

44 Compatriots : Divine Providence is about to place independence within our 
reach, and in a way a free and independent nation could hardly wish for." 

Had the United States desired or intended that the victory of the Filipinos, 
when gained, should, like Dead Sea fruit, turn to ashes in their grasp, surely at 
this moment America ought not to have been reticent. 

Later, and on June 10, 1898, General Aguinaldo appealed directly to Presi- 
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dent MeKinley, his letter having ,been forwarded under date of July 8, urging 
that the United States should make no endeavor to deliver the possession of the 
Philippines to England, but leave his country "free and independent, even if 
you make peace with Spain." 

Again General Aguinaldo was not informed that it was the purpose of Amer- 
ica, if possible, to purchase the Philippine Islands from an expelled tyrant with- 
out consulting the wishes of the inhabitants, who had established and were 
maintaining successfully a government satisfactory to them. 

On June 8, 1898, and before the declaration of independence of the Filipi- 
nos, the Filipinos of Singapore presented an address to Mr. Pratt, the American 
Consul, in which they said : 

"Our countrymen at home and those of us residing here — refugees from 
Spanish misrule and tyranny in our beloved native land — hope that the United 
States, your nation, persevering in its humane policy, will efficaciously second 
the program arranged between you, sir, and General Aguinaldo in this port of 
Singapore, and secure to us our independence under the protection of the United 
States." 

Consul Pratt did not dissent from this understanding of his compact with 
General Aguinaldo. The State Department was informed of this affair before 
July 20, 1898, .and directed caution on the part of Mr. Pratt, but did not disavow 
his action to the parties most concerned, permitting them to continue to believe, 
as they had already an ample reason for believing, that the result of their strug- 
gle would be the independence of their native land. 

In addition to the facts already enumerated, for the period of four months 
in and out of the harbor of Manila, vessels passed floating the flag of the Philip- 
pine Republic, saluting and being saluted by American men-of-war, and these 
acts continued without let or hindrance until the month of October, 1898. 

I have taken occasion in a communication to the Secretary of State to point 
out that by the rule of international law maintained without exception by the 
American Government the Philippine Republic has been for many months 
entitled to national recognition, possessing, as it has, since June, 1898, a govern- 
ment both de facto and de jure, capable of enforcing its laws at home, of carry- 
ing out its undertakings with foreign governments, and of maintaining itself 
against Spain. 

Before the appointment of the Peace Commissioners on September 13, 1898, 
American officials had fully recognized and had communicated to their govern- 
ment the fact that it was no longer possible for Spain, under any circumstances, 
to regain possession of the Philippines, a point most essential to be considered in 
determining whether a new, independent nation should be recognized. 

In a memorandum concerning the Philippine Islands, made August 27, 1898. 
by Gen. F. V. Greene, he states : 

" The Spanish Government is completely demoralized, and Spanish power is 
dead, beyond the possibility of resurrection. Spain would be unable to govern 
those islands if we surrender them.'" 

Under date of August 29, Major J. F. Bell reported to General Merritt as 
follows : 

" I have met no one cognizant of the conditions now existing in these islands 
and in Spain who believes that Spain can ever again bring the Philippine Islands 
under subjection to its government." 

From the foregoing it must appear that the Philippine nation had achieved 
its independence free from any danger of losing it at the hands of the Spaniards, 
prior even to the signing of the protocol. This is shown by the executive docu- 
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ment No. 62, now before the Senate, which document contains much testimony 
concerning the productive capacity of the Philippine Islands, and their mineral 
and agricultural wealth, but little evidence touching the probability of maintain- 
ing the American Government in those islands, irrespective of the desires of their 
people, and no direct testimony whatever as to the wishes of the people them- 
selves, although it does contain evidence that the American Government had 
known from the beginning that the Filipinos were struggling for independence 
and with success, and includes copies of the Declaration of Independence of the 
Philippine Republic and of the laws passed pursuant thereto, and showing that 
the government knew that there was in existence a regularly organized and con- 
stituted Republican government controlling the islands and having General 
Aguinaldo at its head. 

I have already alluded to the fact that Spain had no power to deliver posses- 
sion to the United States of the Philippine Islands, having been driven from these 
islands by the just wrath of their inhabitants ; and by way of illustration of this 
.point, I venture to file herewith a map of the Philippine Archipelago, designating 
the principal islands under the control of the respective nations, and showing that 
America is in actual possession at this time of 143 square miles of territory, with 
a population of 300,000, while the Philippine Government is in possession and 
control of 167,845 square miles, with a population of 9,395,000, and only a few 
scattered Spanish garrisons are to be found in islands having an area of 51,630 
square miles, with a population of 305,000. The figures, as to the Spanish pos- 
sessions, should be diminished, and those of the Philippine Government enlarged, 
by virtue of the fact that the inhabitants of the islands where Spanish troops yet 
remain have practically confined such troops to the narrow quarters of their gar- 
rison towns. 

Spain, therefore, having been driven away, as I have stated, and the inhab- 
itants having established a government satisfactory to themselves, and maintain- 
ing order throughout the territories under its control, what justification can any 
other nation advance for interfering with my country or refusing to extend toward 
it the obligations of international law ? Could Spain give to any nation a better 
right than she possessed ? She could not confer possession, for she did not enjoy 
it, and any former right of possession claimed by her had been extinguished by 
the destruction of her sovereignt}^ over my country. She could not create, by 
treaty or otherwise, as against the Philippine Islands, any right, except it be the 
right to conquer them ; and if such right be claimed, it exists, not because of 
cession on the part of Spain, but because of its own inherent force, and must be 
as powerful on behalf of any other nation as it is on behalf of the United States. 
If, therefore, America claims tiie right to make war upon my countrymen for the 
purpose of conquering them, and thus destroying another republic, so equally 
may Germany, France, and England, or any other powerful nation, claim the 
same right. 

It may be said that the United States has purchased from Spain by treaty 
"all the buildings, wharves, barracks, forts, structures, public highways, and 
other immovable property, which, in conformity to law, belong to the Crown of 
Spain. 1 ' But it was not possible for Spain to yield any right as to property of this 
nature as against the Government of the Philippine Islands, for, by all authori- 
ties upon the subject of international law, public property goes to the captor of 
the country, and may not be transferred by an expelled nation to a foreign 
government against the right of the nation which has gained possession of the 
country by conquest. It therefore follows that the public buildings, etc., recited 
as ceded by Spain to the United States, could not have been so ceded, but of right 
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and by international law belong to the successor of the Spanish power in the 
Philippines ; that is to say, to the Philippine Government representing the inde- 
pendent people of those islands. 

In the further discussion of the question whether the American Government 
could acquire any right in the Philippines from Spain by treaty, I am fortunately 
able to invite your attention to several notable and exact American precedents, 
and I could ask for my country no better fortune than to have the Republic of 
America, as at present constituted, adhere to the teachings of international law 
as laid down by some of its founders, to whom we appeal with the utmost confi- 
dence. 

When it became necessary, as it did in 1792, for the American Government 
to appoint commissioners to negotiate a treaty with the Court of Spain, Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson, under date of March 18, 1792, among other things wrote as 
follows : 

" Spain was expressly bound to have delivered up the possessions she had 
taken within the limits of Georgia (during the Revolutionary War as an ally of 
the United States) to Great Britain, if they were conquests on Great Britain, who 
was to deliver them over to the United States ; or rather she should have deliv- 
ered them to the United States themselves, as standing quoad hoc in the place of 
Great Britain. And she was bound by natural right to deliver them to the same 
United States on a much stronger ground, as the real and only proprietors of 
those places which she had taken possession of in a moment of danger, without 
having had any cause of war with the United States, to whom they belonged, and 
without having declared any ; but, on the contrary, conducting herself in other 
respects as a friend and associate." Yattel, 1, 3, 132. . . . It is still more 
palpable that, a war existing between two nations, as Spain and Great Britain, 
could give to neither the right to seize and appropriate the territory of a third, 
which is even neutral, much less which is an associate in the war, as the United 
States were with Spain,"* citing Grotius, Puffendorf, and Yattel. 

Again Mr. Pinckney, on August 10, 1795, wrote to the Duke of Alcudia 
among other matters as follows : 

"But it has been said (referring to the contention of Spain that she was 
entitled to retain territory within the limits of the United States, the possession of 
which was obtained by her during the war against Great Britain) that Spain had 
pretensions for passing the limits above mentioned by the right of conquest, her 
troops having, during the war, seized a certain portion of territory beyond that 
limit ; but the answer to this pretension is as simple and as conclusive as that just 
developed, which is, that the territory conquered must have belonged, before the 
war, either to the United States or to Great Britain. If it belonged to the United 
States it is very clear that Spain could have no right to make conquests on a 
nation with whom she was not at war, and I will not, for a single moment, admit 
an idea so disrespectful to Spain as to imagine that she could pretend to be the 
friend of the United States ; to have succored them in the war ; to have even lent 
them money for maintaining it, at the same time she was depriving them of their 
property." f 

As will be seen on a careful examination of the foregoing citations, the cases- 
cited are to all intents parallel with that before us. Spain was, during the 
American Revolution, engaged in warfare with Great Britain, from which country 
the United States was seeking independence, as were the Filipinos in the recent 
war with Spain, and she had by her arras obtained possession of .portions of the 

*1 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. 1, p. 252. 
• t 1 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. 1, p. 538. 
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United States. Her right to them was denied successfully by America. The only 
possible difference between the two cases is that in the first, possession was 
claimed by virtue of conquest, and as to the Philippines, the United States claims 
possession by virtue of cession from an expelled power ; but whether the appar- 
ent title be based upon conquest or cession it is clearly shown by Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Pinckney that it is contrary to the law of nations for one nation engaged 
in a common cause with another to despoil its associate. Mr. Pinckney thought 
the idea of such a thing disrespectful to Spain, and was unable to imagine that 
she could pretend to be a friend of the United States and to have helped them 
while at the saYne time she was seeking to rob them of their property. 

That the view taken by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Pinckney was the correct 
view is shown by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Harcourt vs. Gailliard, 12 Wheaton, page 523 : 

"War," says the Supreme Court, " is a suit prosecuted by the sword, and 
where the question to be decided is one of original claim to territory, grants of 
soil made flagrante hello by the party that fails, can only derive validity from 
treaty stipulation.'" 

We have before us a case of a grant of territory undertaken to be made by 
Spain during the existence of a war between her and the Philippine Islands, 
such a grant as the Supreme Court of the United States, under parallel circum- 
stances, stated could only derive validity by reason of treaty stipulation, mean- 
ing, in the case before the Supreme Court, treaty stipulation between England 
and America, and meaning, as to the present case, treaty stipulation between the 
Philippine Islands and Spain. 

I venture to summarize the foregoing as follows : 

1. The United States, not having received from the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands authority to pass laws affecting them, its legislation as to their 
welfare, I respectfully submit, possesses no binding force as against my people. 

2. American authorities herein cited demonstrate that the Philippine revo- 
lution was never more threatening than immediately before the breaking out of 
the Spanish-American war, five thousand revolutionists being encamped near 
Manila three weeks before the American declaration of war, this army acting 
(though he was personally absent) under the direction of General Aguinaldo, in 
whom the consular representatives of the United States reposed the highest con- 
fidence. 

3. The purpose of the revolution was independence, and, understanding 
this, the United States encouraged the revolutionists to believe their desires 
would attain fruition. This is shown by citations from the archives of the State 
Department and the incidents above related. 

4. The Philippine Republic was entitled to receive from the United States 
recognition as an independent nation before the signing of the protocol with 
Spain, that government knowing that Philippine independence had been pro- 
claimed in June, a government de facto and dejure established, laws promulgated, 
and Spain's further domination impossible, being acquainted with all these facts 
immediately upon their happening, through documents and written reports sub_ 
mitted to it by its officers. 

5. The American Government for months has had in its possession, as 
herein shown, evidence of the actual independence of the Filipinos. 

6. Spain could not deliver possession of the Philippines to the United States, 
being herself ousted by their people, and in fact at the present moment the 
United States holds only an entrenched camp, controlling 143 square miles, with 
300,000 people, while the Philippine Republic represents the destinies of nearly 
10,000,000 souls, scattered over an area approaching 200,000 square miles. 
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7. Spain having no possession (except minor garrison posts), and no right 
•of possession in the Philippines, could confer no right to control them. 

8. American purchase of public buildings, etc., in the Philippine Islands 
was ineffective, because the islands, having been lost by Spain to the Philippine 
Republic, the last-named government had already by conquest acquired public 
property. 

9. Secretaries of State of your eountry (including Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Pinckney) have denied the right of an ally of America to acquire b} T conquest 
from Great Britain any American territory while America was struggling for 
independence. The United States Supreme Court has sustained this view. We 
deny similarly the right of the United States to acquire Philippine territory by 
cession from Spain while the Filipinos were yet at war with that power. 

I conclude this communication with the expression of the earnest hope that 
the representations I have thus ventured to make to you will receive your grave 
consideration before you finally act upon the treaty that contains so much of eon- 
sequence to my people, and if you do this, as I cannot for a moment doubt you 
will, in the spirit that has ever characterized your deliberations when discussing 
questions affecting the lives and liberties of individuals or of nations, I am 
assured that the just and high aspirations of my countrymen will receive the 
prompt recognition and approval of your honorable body. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Felipe Agoncillo. 



APPENDIX. 



TO THE PHILIPPINE PEOPLE. 

Providence has placed me in a position in which without its support I can- 
not but recognize my natural incapacity ; but since the position is bestowed upon 
me, to decline the duties which honor and patriotism impose upon me Would be 
to violate the laws of Providence. 

I proclaim in the face of the whole world that the aspirations of my whole 
life and the final object of all my desires and efforts is no other thing than your 
independence, because I have the innate conviction that that constitutes your 
unalterable desire, as independence means for us the redemption from slavery 
and tyranny, the reconquest of our lost liberties, and our entry into the concert 
of the civilized nations. 

I understand, on the other hand, that the first duty of all governments is to 
interpret faithfully the aspirations of the people. With this motive, if the abnor- 
mal circumstances of war have forced me to constitute this dictatorial government 
that assumes the fulness of all power civil and military, my constant desire is to 
surround myself with the most prominent persons of every province who deserve 
by their conduct the confidence of the province they represent, in order that, they 
knowing the true necessities of each one, the most efficient remedies and meas- 
ures may be adopted to meet those necessities according to the desires of all. 

I understand besides the urgent necessity of establishing in each town of the 
country a strong and united organization, the strongest bulwark of public secu- 
rity, and the only means to secure the union and obedience indispensable to estab- 
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lish the republic, that is, a government of the people by the people, and to the 
safeguard against the international conflicts that may occur. 

In testimony of these expressed considerations I hereby promulgate the 
following decree : 

Article 1. The inhabitants of each town where there exists any Spanish 
force shall unanimously put themselves in communication through the channel 
most available to overcome and defeat it according to the means under their con- 
trol ; but observing strictly the customs and rules of the most civilized nations 
and treating prisoners of war with humane consideration. 

Art. 2. As soon as the inhabitants of each town are free from Spanish 
dominion, the most intelligent and capable of the people, distinguished by their 
intelligence, social position, and honorable conduct, both in the towns, villages, 
and provinces, shall assemble in open public meeting and there proceed to elect 
by a majority of votes a chief of the town, and also a head man or chief of each 
suburb or village, recognizing as such suburbs or villages not only those known 
before as such but as well the existing centres of population. All those inhabi- 
tants that possess the character stated in the conditions expressed, that are lovers 
of the independence of the Philippine Islands and have arrived at twenty-one 
years of age, shall have the right to compose this public meeting and be eligible 
for election. 

Art. 3. At this said meeting or assembly they shall elect by a majority of 
votes three delegates : one for Police and Internal Order, another for Jus- 
tice and Civil Register, and another Financial Income and Public Property. 

The Police Delegate will aid the chief (jefe) of the town or village in organ- 
izing the army forces, so that for its own security each town or village shall 
maintain by means of its own resources the power of preserving order and public 
health. 

The Delegate of Justice and Civil Register will aid the chief (jefe) in the 
administration of justice, the keeping of the records of births, marriages, con- 
tracts, deaths, and vital statistics. 

The Delegate of Income -Property will aid the chief in the collection of taxes, 
and administer the public funds, organizing the books of the registration of 
cattle, fixed or real property, and in all work relative to the arrangement and 
encouragement of every kind of industry. 

Art. 4. The chief (jefe) as president, together with the head man of the 
aforesaid delegates, will constitute the local assembly (junta) of the town, who 
will watch over the exact fulfilment of the laws in force and also the particular 
interests of each town. The head man of the centre of population will be the 
vice-president of the meeting and the Delegate of Justice will be the secre- 
tary of the same. The head men will be the delegates of the chief in their 
respective boundaries. 

Art. 5. The chiefs of each town, after consulting the opinion of their re- 
spective assemblies (juntas), will themselves assemble and elect by a majority of 
votes the chief of the province and three counsellors for the three branches 
already mentioned. 

The chief of the province, as president, and the chief of the town, the capital 
of the province, as vice-president, and the before-mentioned counsellors will con- 
stitute the provincial council, which will watch over the administration of the 
government in the territory of the provinces and over the general interest of 
the same and will propose to this government any measure they consider best 
adapted for the good of all. 

Art. 6. The said chiefs shall also elect by a majority of votes three repre- 
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sentatives for each one of the provinces of Manila and Cavite, two for each one 
of the provinces classified first class by the Spanish law, and one of each one of 
the other provinces and political military districts of the Philippine Archipelago. 

The said representatives will take care of the general interest of the Archi- 
pelago and the local interest of their respective provinces, and shall constitute 
the Revolutionary Congress or Assembly, w r hich shall propose to this government 
the measures relating to the preservation of internal order and the exterior 
security of the islands, and they shall be also heard in the same manner in all of 
the serious and extraordinary affairs whose solution or action admits of no delay. 

Art. 7. No person elected to any office by the prescribed regulations con- 
tained in the preceding articles will be eligible to fulfil the position or exercise 
the functions without the previous confirmation of this government, which will 
give it on the presentation of the certificate of election, properly verified. 

The representatives will prove their personal identification by the exhibition 
of said certificate. 

Art. 8. The military chiefs (jefes) appointed by this government in each 
province will have no representation or participation in the government, or in the 
administration of same, confining themselves to asking for the assistance they 
need, whether it be forces or material resources, of the chiefs of the provinces 
and the towns, who will not refuse in cases of true necessity. 

Notwithstanding when the whole province or any part is menaced or occupied 
by the enemy, the superior military officer therein may assume the power of the 
chief of the province until the danger has disappeared. 

Art. 9. The government will appoint for each province a commissioner 
with the especial charge of establishing in it the organization which is arranged 
for in this decree, according to the instructions the government itself will com- 
municate. These commissioners are, de facto, the military chiefs who can free 
the people from the Spanish rule. 

These commissioners will preside at the first assembly (junta) that will be 
held in each town or in each province. 

Art. 10. When the organization is established as provided for in this decree 
all previous appointments to any civil office whatever — no matter what their 
origin or source — shall be null and void, and all instructions in conflict with the 
foregoing are hereby annulled. 

(Signed) Emilio Aguinaldo. 

Given at 
Cavite, 18th of June, 1898. 

For the execution and due fulfilment of all that is provided for in the decree 
of this government for the rule of the provinces and towns of the Philippine 
Archipelago, I now decree the following: 

There will be observed, as a completion of the said decree the 18th inst., 
the following 

INSTRUCTIONS 

For the Rule of the Provinces and Towns. 

FOR THE SESSION OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

'Rule 1. The authority charged to preside over the session of the assembly 
as well as the sessions (juntas) of the province and towns, as well as the council, 
will convoke the persons who constitute them by sending to each one a notice in 
writing of the day, the hour, the place, and object of the session. When the busi- 
ness is urgent, summons can be verbal. 
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Rule 2. Every member must attend the session, unless he shows in writing 
a just cause which prevents him. He who fails to attend without sufficient justi- 
fication for absence shall pay fifty cents as a penalty, which will be placed in the 
treasury of the town. 

Rule 3. Sessions will be held whenever any serious or extraordinary affairs 
are to be discussed relating to either town or province, unless they be of a very 
urgent character. 

The chiefs (jefes) may alone decide the question of urgency, but they will . 
notify the council (or junta), at the first session that is subsequently held, what 
they have adopted. 

Nevertheless the council and the junta shall hold a session at least once a 
month. 

Rule 4. Every member of the junta or council can propose any measure he 
deems necessary for the interest of any town or province he may represent, but 
the proposition must be made short, clear, and concise. 

When any proposition is presented the president shall notify the other mem- 
bers to express their opinions and give their reasons similarly for and against, 
to avoid wasting the hours in long speeches which serve no other purpose than 
to confuse the question or proposition. When the business is sufficiently dis- 
cussed the president will ask each one of the members whether the business or 
proposition shall be affirmed or rejected, and it shall be decided by the number 
(majority) of votes. 

Rule 5. Propositions of great importance shall be previously examined by 
a commission that shall be appointed to study the question and report to the next 
session, and that report shall be discussed in expressed (regular) form. 

Rule 6. The elections, as well as the voting, which requires secrecy for its 
importance (beneficial results), will be carried out by secret scrutiny, the result 
of which will be to designate by plurality of votes. To effect this two scruti- 
nizes and one secretary will sit near or around the table of the president. 

The voters will approach the table one by one and vote and will tell his vote, 
which the secretary will register in a list prepared for this purpose in the pres- 
ence of the voter. All the votes having been inscribed, including those of the 
scrutinizers and the secretary, the counting of the votes will be done by them 
and the result of the election will be read in a loud voice. 

Bribing and falsification of votes will be repressed by severe penalties. 

Rule 7 . Resolutions will not be recognized unless they have three votes in 
their favor in the council and five in the junta at least, and it is well understood 
that said number constitutes the only (sole) majority. 

Rule 8. All sessions will be public except in cases where reserve is neces- 
sary ; then the session will be held in secret. 

Rule 9. At the end of each session tjie proceedings will be engrossed and 
the record shall be a clear, concise rej^ort of all the incidents of the session, and 
shall be signed by all present. 

There will be delivered to each member elected a literal copy of the acts 
signed by tlie members. 

In each junta and council will be kept a book in which shall be engrossed or 
written the acts, according to their dates. 

Rule 10. The president will preside over the deliberations of the session, 
but will not vote except in cases of a tie vote ; then he will give the casting 
vote. 

Rule 11. Each junta will study the best method and form for establishing 
the public schools in conformity with the resources of the town, and will propose 
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to the council that it shall provide whatever is proper, provisional in character 
until tranquillity is established. * 

Nevertheless, the council will advise the government what they have voted 
to do in this particular. 

OF THE FORMATION OF THE POLICE FORCE AND THE CHARACTER OF SAME. * 

Rule 12. The chief (jefe) of the town will organize a force of police in 
number whatever the resources of each town permit. This force will be under 
the command of the Delegate of Police, who will have the rank of lieutenant in 
the army. 

Rule 13. Said forces will execute the orders of the chief (jefe) of the 
town as immediate, and the chief of the province as superior, and its function is 
not only to maintain order in the interior, but also to defend the town. 

Rule 14. The military commandant in each province has authority to use 
said forces for military purposes in actual necessity with the previous knowledge 
of the chief (jefe) of the town, as well as the chief of the province, if it is 
possible. 

Rule 15. All male persons who have reached the full age of eighteen years 
shall be obliged to serve in said force, but they will not be recruited by compul- 
sion if volunteers present themselves ; neither will married men be obliged to 
serve while there are unmarried men to be obtained. The only exceptions shall 
be those who exercise civil functions or who are physically disabled. 

Rule 16. the Delegate of Police shall keep a book in which shall be noted 
not only the full description of each individual, but the merits and services ren- 
dered by him. He will put himself in communication with the chief, who will 
apportion to the force the clothing and daily subsistence necessary according to 
the class of each one ; the quantity of which will be fixed by the junta and will 
be drawn from the funds of the town. 

Rule 17. The military commandant will put himself into communication 
with the chief of the province and the chief of the respective towns in order to 
give the military instructions to the forces before-mentioned. 

OF THE FORMATION OF THE JUDICIARY, CIVIL REGISTER, AND CENSUS. 

Rule 18. The chief (jefe) of the town as judge, and the Delegate of Jus- 
tice as secretary, will decide the judgments that may be found against any neigh- 
bor, beginning by a clear and precise relation o,f the facts, origin of the process, 
and the inquiries indispensable to make it clear and disclose the real culpable, 
and concluding by a precise and categorical declaration of the charge and of the 
testimony of the witness for or against. The ancient practices and formulas will 
be avoided, for they serve for nothing else but to fill up papers and render inter- 
minable the course of justice. » 

Rule 19. When the judge esteems that the investigation is finished he will 
send the document with the presumed culprit. together to the provincial council, 
who will designate a referee to examine the process and inform the council 
either that the inquiries are terminated or he desires further information, in this 
last case giving the necessary order to the chief of the town to supply the defi- 
ciency that he has noted. 

Rule 20. When the judicial investigation or process is finished the council 
will summons the accused to an open public court, and after the referee has read 
a concise report sustaining and formulating the proceedings, and after the person 
or those designated for the defence shall be heard, a verdict will be rendered after 
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a proper deliberation . From this sentence or verdict an appeal can be made to 
the commission of justice of tl*3 congress (assembly). 

Rule 21. The Spanish penal code will rule provisionally, together with the 
provincial law, the application of which is at the option in these islands of those 
who do not oppose the decrees of the revolutionary government. 

Rule 22. Only the following persons shall be judged by the council of 
war : Those who serve in the revolutionary army and those who serve in the 
police force of the towns when the}' are under the command of the military com- 
mandant of the provinces. 

The authors and perpetrators of crimes esteemed as military crimes in the de- 
cree that will be published to that effect will also be judged by the Council of War. 

Rule 23. The civil contentions (protest), whatever may be their class and 
quantity, will be decided in the first instance by the junta of the town, and in the 
second instance by the provincial council. The brief demanding recourse to ap- 
peal shall be presented to the chief of the town or of the province, who will con- 
voke the junta and the council respectively. 

One or the other will form or render a verdict, having summoned the con- 
tending parties with their respective proofs before them, and after hearing the 
allegations of each side, examining the proofs submitted, deliberating thoroughly, 
they will accord by majority of votes that which they esteem to be in accordance 
with justice. These verdicts will be provisional, and can be affirmed, annulled, 
or amended when competent tribunals for the administration of justice are duly 
organized after the republic is proclaimed. 

These decisions will be adjudicated under the regulations of the Spanish 
civil code, but the provisional law will rule for all those who do not oppose the 
decrees of this government. 

Rule 24. The Delegate of Justice shall keep a collection of all the decrees 
and regulations issued by this government. 

Rule 25. The same delegate shall keep three books, one in which shall be 
noted the births, by order of date, specifying the name of the recently born, place, 
the date of birth, his name, surname, and location of his parents, and the name r 
surname, and the location of the godfather, who will also sign in testimony with 
the chief of the said delegate. 

Rule 26. Another book will be kept wherein shall be noted the deaths, 
with a description of the name, surname, profession, estate, and neighborhood of 
the deceased, and of the names, surnames, and location of the fathers of the same 
and the cause of his death. A witness, one of the family or a neighbor of the 
deceased, will sign the record with the chief (jefe) and the delegate. 

Rule 27. In the third book will be noted the marriage contracts according 
to the following regulations : 

The contracting parties will sign a form notifying the judge of the town 
that by mutual accord they have agreed to marry, and requesting the entry of 
this contract into the public register. If the contracting parties are under 
twenty-three years of age, the fathers must sign the papers with them; in 
default of the fathers, the mothers must sign ; in default of one or the other the 
eldest brothers, if they have attained twenty-three years of age. If there exists 
none of these persons mentioned, the junta of the town will be authorized to give 
its consent and its certificate will accompany the papers. 

If the contracting parties have arrived at the age of twenty-three years a 
witness of each one will sign the form with them. The witnesses may be one of 
those persons already mentioned or another person of full age who is their friend 
and has their confidence. If one of the contracting parties is under the age of 
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twenty-three be or she must obtain the consent of the junta arid be accompanied 
by a witness. 

Presenting the documents or form with all the formalities required, the 
-chief of the town will proceed to publish the notice of the proposed marriage; 
in fact, to affix this notice to the door of the town hall, this notice being a literal 
copy of the proposed contract, demanding of those persons who could testify or 
prove that one of the contracting parties has been already inscribed in the register 
of another location as party to a matrimonial contract with another person. 
This notice will also be read three times in public, during three consecutive 
weeks, one each week, once on a market day or other day when the people 
assemble largely. 

The three weeks being past without any protest, the contracting parties will 
appear before the judge and the delegate, and in the presence of all contracting 
parties will sign the papers, that with free and spontaneous will and desire and 
mutual consent they have agreed to become man and wife, bound together 
indissolubly while they live, and to this effect they give each other a formal 
promise of mutual fidelity and to educate their children in the love of God, phil- 
anthropy, and the country. This' consent shall be signed by all those present. 

Rule 28. If protest is presented no celebration of the contract can take 
place until it is proved that the protest is without foundation. 

Rule 29. No ecclesiastical marriage celebration can take place without the 
contracting parties presenting certificate of contract signed by the chief and the 
delegate. If this should be done without this requisite legal formality the mar- 
riage will be void and illegal. 

Rule 30. The Delegate of Justice will keep a last book in which shall be 
recorded annually the number of souls existing in each village, beginning from 
the centre of population, with description of name, surname, estate, profession, 
and neighborhood of each one, placing at the end an index of the total number 
of souls, the total number of men, the total number of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages happening within a year. 

OF THE TAXES AND REGISTRATION OF PROPERTY. 

Rule 31. As soon as the popular organization is established as prescribed 
in the decree of the 18th inst., and in the instructions to them (jefes), chiefs of 
the towns, aided and assisted by the delegate of this branch of service, will take 
charge of all of the property appertaining or belonging to the town, as well as 
that relinquished by the Spanish, and will take and administer the whole in a 
beneficent way for all, with the direction of the junta. 

Rule 32. They will have charge as well of all of the local taxes levied by 
the Spanish government, with the exception of the license of gambling, and the 
tax on cock-fighting, both of which are prohibited absolutely ; because they do 
nothing but ruin and demoralize the people and produce but a meagre profit to 
the public revenue. 

Rule 33. Every class of gambling is constituted a penal crime under the 
code, whether it be skill or hazard, and the official who shall tolerate the same 
shall be dismissed and shall be fined an amount to be determined by the pro- 
vincial council according to the importance of the game or the amounts staked, 
but in no case shall it be less than fifty dollars ($50) . The amount of all penal- 
lies of all kinds shall be deposited in the town treasuries. 

Rule 34. The (jefe) chief of the town will take charge of all the mentioned 
properties and taxes and shall make a detailed inventory of the same in the fol- 
lowing way : Metallic money, jewelry, furniture, movable and immovable prop- 
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erty, public documents, bank notes, and taxes. In this inventory the value of 
each property and incomes will be expressed approximately and what real estate 
may produce for taxation. A copy of this inventory, signed by the chief and the 
delegate, shall be sent to this government through provincial council. 

Rule 35. The junta may collect in kind of indirect local contributions for 
each civil judgment, whose gross value shall not exceed in value five hundred 
dollars ($500), the amount of five dollars contribution; exceeding the gross 
value of five hundred dollars, it will be one per cent. (1%). This tax will be 
paid by the unsuccessful suitor. The council is authorized to follow the same 
rule. 

Rule 36. The (jefe) chief of the town can also exact by this rule already 
mentioned the amount of one peseta (20c.) for each record of birth and of death ; 
four reales (50c.) for each public announcement of marriage ; and two reales per 
head for recording the marriage contract. 

Rule 37. He can also impose on the males who do not serve either in the 
revolutionary army or in the police of the town, of the full age of eighteen 
years, a regular personal contribution of twenty cents (20c.) one peseta per head 
every three months. 

This contribution will be equally satisfactory to the rich and the poor. He 
can equally impose upon the rich class an extra contribution, whose amount will 
be determined in each case by this government, after hearing the opinion of the 
representatives of the provinces, should overwhelming or great necessities occur. 
In this case the secretary of the treasury will make known the collection and dis- 
bursements of said funds for the knowledge and satisfaction of the contributors. 

Rule 38. At the commencement of each three months the chief (jefe) of the 
town will order a collection of the personal contribution (tax) by each head of 
the village. Each one of them will keep a book of collections in which shall be 
entered the names and surnames of those who have paid their dues. The heads 
will deliver the amount collected to the delegate of revenue, who after entering- 
the amounts collected in the cash book, with the names of the contributors, will 
sign a receipt with the supervision of the chief (jefe) in the book of collection 
which is to be kept by the head of the village as a voucher or safeguard for him- 
self. 

There will be elected, as counsellor delegate of the revenue, persons wha 
are rich enough to make them responsible for the amount intrusted to their care 
and custody. 

Rule 39. The chief of the town with the delegate of revenue will form an 
estimate at once of the expenses and wants of the town, and after submitting it 
to the approbation of the junta, the junta will send it to the provincial council, 
who with their information will send it to this government for its definite action. 
When this calculation, according to the estimate of the chief (jefe) is arranged, 
the chief will order or fix the expenses of the town, and the delegate of rents in 
no case will disburse without a written order from the chief (jefe) ; but in cases 
of urgency indispensable in their character he can order payment provisionally 
by himself. 

Rule 40. At the close of each thirteen months the delegates of rents will 
furnish an account of the expense incurred and a statement of the income col- 
lected, and this being examined by the junta they will send it to the provincial 
council to be included in the general amount to be sent to this government every 
six months. 

Rule 41. The towns shall only retain enough money to meet the expenses 
defined by the approved estimate, sending the remainder to the provincial gov- 
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ernment, where it will be held in custody of the counsellor of rents under the 
immediate inspection of the provisional council ; every member of which shall 
be personally and conjointly responsible for any defalcation that may occur. 

Rule 42. When each council is constituted it will organize immediately, 
and submit to the approbation of this government an estimate of the expenses 
indispensable for the well-being of the provinces, and the chief of each province 
can order no payment except it be in accordance with this estimate. The chiefs 
of provinces will send to this government the remaining balance of moneys by 
the most rapid and secure way when it is demanded for the general well-being of 
the revolution. 

Rule 43. The Delegate of Rents will keep a book for the register of property 
and the transfer of cattle. There will be placed on all cattle registered in this 
book, the town mark. 

This will serve to give in future a title to the owners of the cattle by certifi- 
cate of record of the transfers, which the delegates with the countersign of the 
chief (jefe) will issue. For this work the Delegate of Rents shall charge as a 
local contribution one peseta (20c.) per head for the certificate. 

Rule 44. Finally, he will keep another book in which shall be registered 
fixed properties (inmeubles) within the boundaries of each town beginning at the 
centre of population and concluding at each village as much for agriculture as 
for urban. The houses and grounds shall be recorded by plots or parcels, it 
being understood by parcel a portion of ground more or less extensive that 
belongs to certain persons in one place. 

In the record of each parcel the measure shall be specified, the boundaries or 
the kind of cultivation to which it is devoted, the approximate value, the net 
annual rent it may produce, finally, will be placed the name, surname, and loca- 
tion of the known owners or proprietors of it. If it is rented the personal cir- 
cumstances of the tenant will be recorded. The parcels which are the property 
of towns or have no known owners will be placed in this category. For this 
work he can char'ge one per cent. (1%) of the value of each parcel, depositing 
this tax in the treasury of the town. 

Rule 45. Each town shall use on the official despatches a circular stamp in 
whose centre shall be engraved a sun with eight rays with three stars in the 
upper corner. In the upper part of this stamp by the side of the stars shall be 
inscribed in a half-circle the name of the province, *« Togalog," and in the lower 
half, in half-circle, the name of the town in its own language. 

The stamp which shall be used by the council, the place where the name of 
the town appears shall be occupied by this word : " Sangunian." 

(Signed) Emilio Aguinaldo. 

Dated at 
Cavite, 20th of June, 1898. 



DON EMILIO AGUINALDO Y FAMY, 

President of the Revolutionary Government of the Philippines, and General-in-Chief 

of the Army. 

This government is willing to demonstrate to the people of the Philippines 
that one of its aims is to combat with the strong hand the inveterate vices of the 
Spanish administration, substituting for the luxury and extravagance of its 
officials, who, with ostentatious and pompous routine, made it stupid and heavy, 
another administration, modest, simple, and prompt, for the public service. 

I hereby decree the following : 

SECTION 1. 

Article 1. The dictatorial government will be called in future the revolu- 
tionary government, whose object is to fight for the independence of the Philip- 
pines until the free nations, including the Spanish, shall expressly recognize it, 
and to prepare the country for the establishment of a true republic. The dictator 
in the future will bear the title of president of the revolutionary government. 

Art. 2. There will be four secretaries of the government, one will be 
secretary of foreign affairs, marine, and commerce, the other secretary of war 
and public works, the other secretary of police and internal order, justice, 
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instruction, and public health, the other secretary of the treasury, agricultural, 
and manufacturing industries. 

The government may increase this number of secretaries when practice 
proves that this classification of duties does not satisfy the increasing and com- 
plicated necessities of the public service. 

Art. 3. Each secretary will aid the president in the despatch of the business 
relating to the different branches which each embraces. 

At the head of each one branch will be a secretary who will not be responsible 
for the decrees of the presidency, but will sign them with the president, to give 
them authority. 

But if it should happen that the decree has been issued at the instance of the 
secretary of the branch, he will be responsible conjointly with the president. 

Art. 4. The office of foreign affairs will be divided into three centres, one 
of diplomacy, one of marine, and one of commerce. 

The first centre will study and despatch all the business relating to the 
direction of diplomatic negotiations with other powers and the correspondence of 
this government with the same. 

The second will study all the business relating to the formation and organiza- 
tion o£ our navy, and the' organizing those expeditions which the necessities of 
the revolution demand, and the — 

Third shall undertake all that relates to commerce, foreign and domestic, 
and all the preliminary work requisite for the making of treaties of commerce 
with other nations. 

Art. 5. The secretaryship of war shall be divided into two centres, one 
exclusively of war and the other of public works. The first centre will be sub- 
divided into four sections, one of the campaigns, one of military justice, one of 
military administration, and the other of military sanitation. 

The sectio'n of campaigns will direct in the appointment and the formation 
of the certificates of enlistment and service of all those who serve in the revolu- 
tionary militia and in the direction of campaigns, preparation of plans, works, 
and fortifications, editing the announcements of engagements, and in the study 
of military tactics of the army and organization of the military staff, artillery, 
and cavalry, and finally in the despatch of whatever other business there may be 
relating to the works of other campaign and military operations. 

The section of military justice shall embrace all relating to the councils of 
war and military tribunals, and will name judges and counsel and the despatch 
of all military justice and court-martials. The military administration will be 
charged with providing the subsistence and other necessary elements (supplies) 
for the use of the army, and the sanitary officials will be charged with all relat- 
ing to the hygiene and health of the militia. 

Art. 6. The other secretaryships will be divided into as many centres as 
there are branches for each centre. This subdivision into centres will be accord- 
ing to the nature and importance of the work. 

Art. 7 . The secretary will inspect and overlook all the work of his secre- 
taries, and will despatch all the business with the president of the government. 
At the head of each centre there will be a director and in each section an official 
in charge, with the necessary number of clerks and assistants. 

Art. 8. The president of his own free will shall nominate the secretaries and 
in accord with them nominate all the personal subordinate officials of each sec- 
retary. 

Notwithstanding, in the choice of these persons they will endeavor to shun 
favoritism, for it is understood that the good name of the country and the triumph 
of the revolution requires a service truly capable. 

Art. 9. The secretaries can attend at the revolutionary congress whenever 
they have to make any motion in the name of the president or they may be inter- 
rogated publicly by any of the representatives ; but when the object of the motion 
is put to vote, or after they have been interrogated, they must retire and take no 
further part in the proceedings. 

Art. 10. The president of the government is the personification of the 
Philippine people, who under this conception cannot exact from him responsi- 
bility during the time he exercises his functions. 

This will continue until the revolution triumphs, unless for extraordinary 
circumstances he should be obliged to present his resignation to congress. In 
that case they can elect he whom they think the most capable. 
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SECTION 2. 
OF THE REVOLUTIONARY CONGRESS. 

Art. 11. The revolutionary congress is the reunion of the representatives 
of the provinces of the Archipelago of the Philippines, elected in the form pro- 
vided in the decree of the 18th instant. 

Nevertheless, if any province could not yet elect her representatives because 
the most part of the towns in the same have not yet succeeded in liberating them- 
selves from Spanish domination, the government in. that case can nominate with 
provisional character representatives of the same, persons most esteemed for 
their enlightenment and social position, in such numbers as is determined by the 
aforesaid decree — provided always that they have been born or residing for a 
long time in the province which is thus treated. 

Art. 12. In the town which is the seat of the revolutionary government ano 
in the building which is designated, they will commence the preliminary work 
by designating by a plurality of votes a commission composed of five individuals 
charged with the duty of examining the accrediting documents of the personality 
of each one, and under commission of three individuals who will examine the 
documents, the first commission of five exhibits. 

Art. 13. The day following the said representatives will meet again, and in 
assembly the two commissions will read their respective reports upon the legiti- 
macy of said documents, and deciding upon the character of those that appear 
doubtful by an absolute majority of votes. Immediately after they will proceed 
to designate also by absolute majority, a president, vice-president, and two secre- 
taries. They will be chosen from the representatives, whereupon the congress 
shall be considered organized and shall inform the government the result of the 
elections. 

Art. 14. The locality where congress shall deliberate shall be sacred and 
inviolable, and no armed force shall enter therein unless the president of the 
body should ask for aid to reestablish interior order disturbed by those who do 
not honor themselves and their august functions. 

Art. 15. The powers of congress are to watch and guard the general 
interest of the Philippine people and the compliance with the laws of the revo- 
lution, discuss and vote upon said laws, discuss and approve, before each ratifica- 
tion, the treaties and loans, examine and approve the accounts of the general 
costs and expenses, that will be presented annually by the secretary of the treas- 
ury, as well as the extraordinary taxes, and those that may be imposed in the 
future. 

Art. 16. Likewise congress will be heard in all serious and extraordinary 
affairs, whose decision admits of delay or deliberation, but the president of the 
government can decide upon the character of the urgency without prejudice by 
giving advice to said body of the resolution which he has adopted by means of a 
message. 

Art. 17. Any representative can present to congress any proposed law, and 
so can any secretary by order of the president of the government. 

Art. 18. The session of congress shall be public and only in cases which 
necessitate reserve will they be held in secret session. 

Art. 19. Also in the order of the deliberations, as in the internal govern- 
ment of the body, the instructions which should be formulated by the congress 
itself shall be observed. The president will direct the deliberations, but will not 
vote, but in case of a tie vote he will give the casting vote. 

Art. 20. The president of the government cannot prevent in any way or 
manner the meeting of congress nor embarrass the sessions of same. 

Art. 21. Congress shall designate a permanent commission of justice over 
which the auxiliary vice-president will preside, assisted by one of the secretaries, 
and it will be composed of those persons, together with seven voters, elected by 
a plurality of votes from among the representatives. This commission shall 
adjudicate (judge) on appeal, in the second instance, the criminal cases, tried by 
the provincial courts, and shall also investigate and sentence in the first and sole 
ipstance the accusation made against the secretaries of the government and the 
chief (jefe) of the provinces and towns and the judges of the provinces. 

Art. 22. And the secretary of congress shall keep a book of honor in which 
will be recorded the great services rendered to the country and esteemed as such 
by the said body. Any Filipino, whether in the military or civil service, can 
demand of congress a record in this book, on presenting the documents accredit- 
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ing and confirming the distinguished acts performed by him for the welfare and 
safety of his country since the present revolution commenced. 

For the extraordinary services that may be rendered in the future, the gov- 
ernment proposes this annotation, accompanying the proposal with the necessary 
justification and proofs. 

Art. 23. Congress will accord its consent, on the proposal of the govern- 
ment, that rewards in money be given at once to the families of those who were 
victims of their duty and patriotism, by performing extraordinary acts of hero- 
ism. 

Art. 24. The acts of congress will not be binding or effective until the 
president of the government orders their fulfilment and execution. When said 
president believes that any act is unsuitable or imprudent or pernicious the pres- 
ident of the government shall explain to congress the reasons of his opposition 
to their execution, and if congress insists upon its passage he may impose his 
veto, under the most strict responsibility. 

SECTION 3. 
OF MILITARY JUSTICE. 

Art. 25. When the chiefs of the military detachments shall have notice that 
one of the army has committed a crime or has perpetrated any act reputed as a 
military crime, they will make it known to the commandant of the military zone, 
who will nominate the judge-advocate and the secretary, who will institute pro- 
ceedings in the form provided in the instructions dated the 20th instant. If" the 
culprit should be of the character of lieutenant or higher, the commandant will 
be the judge-advocate, and if the commandant is the culpable the superior officer 
of the province will name as judge another military officer who holds a higher 
rank, and if there is not another of higher rank the superior officer himself will 
preside. 

The judge-advocate must always be ©f the rank of the chiefs. 

Art. 26. At the close of the investigation the superior ranking commandant 
will designate three voters of equal or superior rank to the judge-advocate, and 
they will constitute a council of war, that is, the said voters, the judge, the 
assessor, and the president. He will be the commandant of the zone, if the cul- 
prit is of the grade of sergeant, inclusive or lower, and the superior command- 
ant, if of the grade of lieutenant or higher. 

The council will sentence by the process and form followed or used by the 
provincial council, but the verdict or sentence can be appealed from before the 
superior council of war. 

Art. 27. This superior council of war should be composed of six voters, 
who shall be at least of the rank of brigadier-generals and an auditor-judge-advo- 
cate. 

If the number of generals who reside in the capital of the revolutionary 
government is insufficient, the deficiency will be supplied by the representatives, 
who shall be designated and commissioned by congress. 

The president of this council will be a general of the highest rank of all 
present, but should there be several of the same rank, the president will be 
elected amongst themselves by an absolute majority of votes. 

Art. 28. The superior council will judge in the first and sole instance the 
superior commanders of the zone and all military officers who hold the rank of 
commandants. 

Art. 29. DEFINITION OF MILITARY CRIMES. 

1. Those who fail in the respect and protection due to foreigners, whether 
to the person or to the property of same, as well as to the establishments and 
ambulances of sanitary organizations, which includes the persons and effects 
which may be found in one or the other attached to the service of the same, as 
long as they are neutral. 

2. Those Filipinos who fail to duly respect the lives, money, jewelry of 
their enemies that surrender their arms, and the prisoners of war. 

3. Those Filipinos who enter the service of the enemy by becoming spies or 
disclosing the secrets of war and the plans of the position and fortifications of the 
revolutionary government, and those who present themselves in quality of inter- 
mediary or agents without duly justifying and sustaining their mission per- 
sonally. 
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4. Those who refuse to respect the immunity of those intermediaries who 
are accredited in the manner and form prescribed by international right and cus- 
tom — will be considered guilty of military crimes. 

5. Any attempt against the union or assembly of the revolution, provoking 
or instigating rivalry against the chiefs, or forming divisions in armed bands. 

6. Those who collect contributions without the authority of the government, 
and misappropriate the public funds. 

7. Those who surrender to the enemy or behave cowardly in the face of the 
enemy, being armed. 

8. Those who distress any person who has done no injury to the revolution, 
violate women, and assassinate or inflict grave wounds on unprotected persons, 
and commit robbery or incendiary offences will be punished as prescribed. 

Art. 30. Those who commit the crimes enumerated are declared enemies 
of the revolution, and the penalties imposed upon them will be the maximum 
penalties prescribed by the Spanish penal code. If the crime is not enumerated 
as penal in said code, the culprit will be imprisoned until the revolution triumphs, 
unless it would result in an irreparable injury in the judgment of the tribunal, 
which would be a justifiable reason to impose the penalty of death. 

Art. 31. ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

The government will establish in foreign countries a revolutionary commit- 
tee, composed of an undetermined number of the most competent persons of the 
Philippine Archipelago. This committee will be divided into three delegations : 
one of diplomacy, one of navy, and the other the army. 

The delegation of diplomacy will treat and negotiate with the foreign gov- 
ernments for the recognition of the belligerency and the independence of the 
Filipinos. 

That of the navy will have charge of studying and organizing the navy of 
the Filipinos and preparing the expeditions that the necessity of the revolution- 
demands. 

That of the army will study the military tactics and the best forms of organ- 
izing the staff corps, artillery, and engineers, and all that is necessary to give to 
the Philippine army the benefit of all modern improvements. 

Art. 32. The government will dictate the necessary instructions for the due 
fulfilment of the present decree. 

Art. 33. This decree annuls all previous decrees of this government that 
oppose the present. 

(Signed) Emilio Aguinaldo. 

Dated at 
Cavite, June 23, 1898. 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

Desirous of carrying out to the full extent the decree of the 23d instant, and 
of arranging that the formation of the administrative expedience may not signify 
in the future the paralysis of the public business, but, on the contrary, may con- 
stitute the best guarantee of the regularity, promptitude, and opportunity in the 
performance of the public service, I give the present instructions, and I decree : 

Rule 1. The central offices will be installed in a building that will be in 
charge of a janitor or controller (conserji), and he will at the same time be at 
the head of the persons who perform material services, and as such he will keep 
a list of these persons. 

The janitor will have the charge of conducting those who present any claims 
or submit any business or negotiation to the corresponding centres, and he will 
take charge as well of sending out the despatches to each centre after they are 
recorded in a register which he will keep to that effect, and also to deliver the 
correspondence that he shall receive. 

Rule 2. The offices of the provinces and towns will be installed in a form 
similar to the central, and it is well understood that the despatches of each pro- 
vincial council will be addressed to a section and those of each delegate of town 
to a " negociado " (head of the centres). 

Rule 3. For each affair (business) the assistance of the "negociados " will 
form the expediente, or brief, in which shall be united all the proofs that are 
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necessary, asking of the interested parties themselves, or to other offices by 
means of official communications with the chiefs of provinces or towns to sign. 
When the necessary proofs have arrived the assistant will make a digest or ex- 
tract, specifying with clearness the subject-matter of the business and the evi- 
dence (proof) that may result for or against same. With this digest or extract 
the brief will be passed to the official in charge, who will indorse on it a note of 
his observations and considerations, and his opinion regarding the resolution will 
be adopted, delivering the brief itself to the director. 

He will examine the brief and he will put himself in communication with 
the secretary to edit the resolution in the form of a decree, that will be ultimately 
submitted to the approbation and signature of the president of the government if 
it is not necessary to consult congress previously. 

The officers of the provinces and towns will observe similar rules in their 
business. 

Rule 4. The resolutions or actions of the town offices can be appealed from 
to the provincial offices, and from these to the central offices. The resolutions or 
actions of the last are without appeal. 

Rule 5. The officials in charge will be the custodians of the records and 
archives of their respective sections, arranging them in packages and numbering 
the briefs enclosed. The archives of the provinces and towns will be in the 
charge of the respective chief, assisted by fit and proper persons. 

Rule 6. The directors and chiefs of the provinces and towns will take care 
that the interests of all of the applicants shall be served and attended to with 
promptness and courtesy, without the distinction of persons, reprimanding at 
once those who cause an unjustifiable delay. The recurrence of each shall be 
indorsed on his record of service. If the faults continue to be recorded he will 
be discharged. 

Rule 7. As a base for the installation of the official centres the following 
plan will be observed : 

1. The secretary of foreign affairs will only be established for the time 

being as the centre of diplomacy, which will embrace two sections. 

First. On the correspondence and formation of the diplomatic corps, 
secretary, and interpreters. 

Second. The means or methods that shall be adopted with reference 
to the press. 

For the time being, centres of marine and commerce will not be es- 
tablished, but in their place a section charged with all despatches con- 
cerning the expeditions for the purchase of arms and provisions and 
other duties belonging to said branches. This section will remain pro- 
visionally established in the centre of diplomacy. 

2. At the office of the secretary of war two centres will be established em- 

bracing four sections. 

One. Section of campaign will embrace tw*o negociados, one who* 
undertakes the formation of the plan of operations and diaries of the 
same, uniting all the details and information relative to the engagements 
and movements of the troops, both national and those of the enemy, to 
publish the countersign, and the editing of the general orders of the 
army, and the reports from the engagements, and another who will be 
charged with the record of the details and services of all those who 
serve in the militia, their promotion to a higher rank, and the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the militia. 

Two. The section of military justice, one negociado, who will have 
charge of the appointment of the auditors and assessor for the council 
of war, the editing of the general proclamations, the instructions upon 
the diplomacy and policy of the army, and despatches of other affairs of 
a judicial military character. 

Three. The section of military administration will have under its charge 
the negociado who undertakes all concerning subsistence and the ac- 
quiring and supplying the materials of war. 

Four. The section of military sanitation will direct the negociado, who 
will appoint the medical staff and their assistants to the hospitals as 
well as to the ambulances, and he will keep a record of all of the sick 
that exist in one or the other, and of all others that refer to this 
service. 
The centre of public works will embrace three sections, of which 
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the first deals with all concerning the works of fortifications, roads,, 
bridges, and other elements that military operations require, in accord- 
ance with the plans. The second, of all that relates to the works for 
the common use of the provinces and towns ; and a third, the branches 
of communications. 

3. The secretary of the interior will be established for the time being in 

one centre, which will embrace three sections : First, police and 
interior order; second, justice, civil register, and census; third, 
under instruction of public health. 

4. The secretary of the treasury will exist for the time being as a sole 

centre, divided into five sections : First, to levy and collect the taxes ;■ 

second, ordering the payments and distribution of funds and forming 

the estimates; third, keeping the accounts by double entry in books; 

fourth, the custody of the funds of the central treasury; fifth, register 

of cattle, fixed properties, issuing patents of inventions and trade 

marks, and other details concerning the development of the agricultural 

and manufacturing industries. 

Rule 8. In each centre and under the immediate charge of the director will 

be a negociado, who will keep (a diary) a book where there will be entered an 

extract of all correspondence and claims that come in and all that go out, another 

copy-book of letters and superior instructions, and another book in which will be 

registered all personal and general employees in each centre and the services of 

each one. 

This negociado will be charged, besides, with the distribution of works and 
despatches. 

These negociados in the provincial towns and offices will be under the con- 
trol of their respective chiefs (jefe). 

Rule 9. Each negociado may take or employ a number of assistants and 
clerks that he considers necessary in view of his work. 

Rule 10. The secretaries and directors will study the instructions, which 
must be complied' with to systematize the despatches of the different affairs con- 
fided to their care. 

(Signed) Emilio Aguinaldo. 

Cavite, June 27th, 1898. 

REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 



THE PRESIDENCY. 

TO THE FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 

The constitution of the revolutionary government of the Philippines is 
explained by the message of the date of the 23d ultimo. The true cause of the 
Philippine revolution is demonstrated by the evidence of the laws to be a popular 
and universal effort to regulate the life of a people who aspire to progress and 
development, by the only road, that of Liberty. 

This revolution rules actually in the provinces of Cavite, Batangas, Mindoro, 
Tayabas, Laguna, Morong, Bulacan, Bataan, Pampanga, Neuva, Exija, Tarlac, 
Pargasinan, Union, Infanta, and Zambales, and it has besieged the capital of 
Manila. 

In these provinces order and tranquillity reigns, administered by the authori- 
ties elected by the people themselves according to the organic rule of the decrees 
of the 18th and 23d of June ultimo. 

The revolutionary government likewise holds nearly nine thousand prisoners- 
of war, who are treated according to the rules of war of the most civilized nations 
and the laws of humanity. It also maintains on a war footing more than thirty 
thousand soldiers, organized, commanded, and acting as a regular army. 

Under these conditions the chiefs of the towns, situated in the before-men- * 
tioned provinces, interpreting and representing the sentiments that animate the 
inhabitants, who have elected them, — declare for the independence of the 
Philippines, and authorizing the revolutionary government to solicit and obtain 
of the foreign governments the recognition of belligerency and its existing inde- 
pendence, in the full assurance that the people of the Philippines have already 
reached that condition in which they do and must govern themselves. 
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This action is based on the accompanying documents signed by said chiefs. 

Therefore, in the exercise of my legitimate and competent functions as presi- 
dent of the revolutionary government and in name of and representing the 
people of the Philippines, I implore (earnestly ask) the support of all the powers 
of the civilized world and entreat them earnestly to grant their formal recogni- 
tion of the " Belligerency of the Revolution and the independence of the Philip- 
pines," because they are the means (arms) designated by Providence to maintain 
The equilibrium between the nations, sustaining the weak, and controlling the 
ambition of the strong, in order that by this means the most complete justice and 
the unlimited progress of humanity may be realized and assured. 

Given at Bacoor, Province of Oavite, this sixth day of August, 1898. 

The president of the revolutionary government. 

(Signed) Emilio Aguinaldo. 

[SEAL.] 

The undersigned, chiefs of the towns that are situated in and constitute 
the provinces hereinafter described, elected as such chiefs, in the manner and 
form prescribed in the decree of the 18th and instructions of the 20th of June 
last. — After having been confirmed in their respective appointments by the presi- 
dent of the government and having taken the oath before him, and having met 
together in full assembly by notice of convocation, with and for the purpose of 
conferring on the solemn proclamation of the independence of the people of the 
Philippines ; 

And having discussed it at length, and with prudence and care that the im- 
portance of the measure demanded, and after a thorough deliberation, the follow- 
ing declaration was unanimously agreed to : 

The Philippine Revolution, recording in one part' brilliant feats of arms, relied 
with unqualified confidence on a volunteer army almost unarmed, and other facts 
not less notable of the behavior of the people after the engagements, they have 
not given way to grave excesses nor have they been cruel or violent towards the 
defeated enemy, treating them, on the.contrary, with nobleness and humanity, and 
returning at once to their habitual life and tranquil lit} 7 . 

These facts demonstrate in an indisputable manner that the Philippine people 
have not become, as everybody thought, servile, with the only hope of dragging 
the chains of servitude, but they possess the perfect idea of justice and order, 
shunning the savage life and loving civilization. 

But that which is more surprising in this people is that they are giving proofs 
that they know how to frame laws in conformity to the height of progress and 
development of the epoch ; obeying and yielding to them with honor and respect, 
showing that their national customs are not repugnant to laws which shall lead 
them to future advancement. They are not covetous of power nor honor nor 
riches, but guided by a rational and just aspiration to lead a free independent 
life, inspired by the idea of the highest patriotism and national honor; and guided 
by their idea (desire), and for the realization of that aspiration, they have not 
hesitated to sacrifice their lives and their fortune. 

These admirable acts, more than admirable, astonishing! will necessarily 
give birth to the strongest and inevitable conviction of the necessity of freedom 
and independence to the Philippine people. Their right to freedom they will 
leave to posterity and history, but under its inspirations they will defend it to 
death. 

The Filipinos are fully convinced that if individual perfection, material, moral, 
and intellectual, is necessary to contribute to the well-being of their fellow-beings, 
the people must have the fulness of life — requiring liberty and independence to 
contribute to the infinite progress of humanity. They fight and will fight with de- 
cision and constancy, without fear, and never receding before any obstacles that 
oppose their aim and desire, and with everlasting faith which realizes the power of 
justice and the fulfilment of the providential laws. Nothing has turned them from 
this path, not even the imprisonment, without cause, the tortures, the assassinations, 
and other acts of vandalism committed by the Spaniards, inflicted upon persons 
of Filipinos, non-combatants, unarmed and defenceless. The Spanish believe 
themselves released from all judicial obligations towards these people, — for the 
only reason that fche belligerency of the revolution was not recognized, — ignor- 
ing that above all written law or ordinary custom are imposed with imprescripti- 
ble characters the culture, the national honor, and the laws of humanity. No, 
Filipinos will never use the reprisal, because they seek independence with cult- 
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lire, liberty, with the unconditional respect of the law, — as the instrument of 
justice, — a name purified in the crucible of humanity. 

In virtue of the considerations expressed, we, the undersigned subscribers, 
interpreting the unanimous aspirations of the people, whom we represent, and 
f ulfilling the charge received from them, and the correlative duty of the function 
which they have invested with — proclaim, solemnly in the face of the entire 
world — the Independence of the Philippines, recognizing and honoring the 
Senor Don Emilio Aguinaldo y Famy as president of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, constituted in the form prescribed by the decree of the 23d and instruc- 
tions of the 27th of June ultimo, and request the said president to solicit and 
obtain from the foreign governments the recognition of the belligerency and 
the said Independence, not only because this act constitutes a duty of justice, but 
also because no one can be just and transgress the natural laws, nor drown the 
legitimate aspirations of the people for progress and dignity. 

Given in the province of Cavite the first day of August, "1898, and the first 
year of the Independence of the Philippines. 

The following are the signatures of the local presidents (or chiefs) of the 
twenty-one provinces of Cavite : 

Don Mariano Penaflorida, Don Jose Quiamson, Don Jose de^Leony Lizardo, 

Don Damien Ermitano, Don Nicolas Gonzales, Don Placido Campos, 

Don Lorenzo Angeles, Don Mariano Punsalon, Don Ciriaco.y Cazareno, 

Don Agustin Ramos, Don Eusebio de Castro, Don Quiterio Olimpo, 

Don Caytano Au.ri, DonCrisostonioRiely Rillo, Don Cataline Ang Rico, 

Don Quan Bello, Don Sixto Sapinose, Don Romon Magednas, y 

Don Ciriaco Beltran, Don Ramon Palmero Stos, Don Tacinto Puledo. 

The following are the signatures of the local presidents of fifteen towns in 
the province of Manila: 

Don Gregorie Basa, Don Catalino Taylo, Don Feodoro de Mesa, 

Don Calixto Santos, Don Ramon Raynaldo, Don Baltazar Capistrano, 

Don Eligio y Caval, Don Cipriano y Lara, Don Liberato Damian, 

Don Pedro Lazaro, Don Cipriano Reyes, Don Esteban Quiogue, y 

Don Ignacio Santos, Don Balbino de la Crux, Don Timoteo Bernabe. 

The following are the signatures of the local -presidents of the twenty-two 
towns of the province of Bulacan, Mainados : 

Don Cayetano Bernardo, Don Mariano Ramirez, Don Tiburcio Gonzales, 

Don Louis H. del Pilar, Don Arcadie y Coriega, Don Anacleto Reyes, 

Don Froilan Cajinat, Don Martin Villarica, Don Andres de la Feunte, 

Don Sabino Victorio, DonSimonl)ickson()campo,Don Pasenal Mateo y 

Don Albino Camacho, Don Manuel Crioostomo, Mendoza, 

Don Quan Amisola Crux, Don Insto Panis Don Hilarion Reyes, y Don 

Don Martin Hilario, Don Feliciana de la Merced, Cateleno Vilarde. 

Don Miguel Fuentes, Don Francisco Mendoza, 

The following are the signatures of the local presidents of the twenty-three 
towns in the province of the Pamanga : 

Don Ceferino Toven, Don Lorenzo Pecson, Don Espiridion Fojardo, 

Don Antonio Consunji, Don Victoria T. Cruz, Don Domingo Sunga, 

DonSimonVergaraBigting,Don Romolo Mercado, Don Caystano Dalusing, 

Don Paulino Managa, Don Luciano Biting, Don Quan Angulo, 

Don Vicente Cabigting, Don Ponorano Enson, Don Francisco Tison, 

Don Ladislas Daivit, Don Prudencio Lausau, Don Gregorio Evangelista, 

Don Quan y Ceponmeeno, Don Martin Gagni, Don Quintin Romero. 
DonMarceloTigiasyDison,Don Martin Mereado, 

The following are the signatures of the local presidents of the twelve prov- 
inces of Bataan : 

Don Nicolas de la Fuente, Don Marcos Tantiongeo, Don Isaac Tongeo, 
Don Ildefonso Batal, Don Toribio Advincula, Don Jilo Vencio Valero, 

Don Salvador Linas, Don Mariano Saldano, Don Damian Baluyat, y 

Don Isaquin Rodriguez, Don Ciriaco Gialcita, Don Agustin Pagnio. 
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The following are the signatures of the local presidents of the twenty- six 
towns of the province of Laguna : 



Don Mariano Apelo, Don 

Don Gregores Alvarez, Don 

Don Civilo Ustaris, Don 

Don Jose Balla, Don 

Don Basilio Gonzalez, Don 

Don Urbano Oalees, Don 

Don Vincent Folistico, Don 

Don Quan Fabella, Don 

Don Tomas Boos, Don 



Francisco Anglayco, 
Antonio Fabricante, 
Pasenal de Rojas, 
Marceline Frilli, 
Pedro Obords, 
Cecil lo Jayroja, 
Louis Palis, 
Inocent Marlinez, 
Petesforo Frava, 



Don Victoriano Sequera, 
Don Pedro Villaneuva, 
Don Poncriano Mercurio, 
Don Quam Pen all or, 
Don Raymundo Ibarria, 
Don Epifanio Mountes, 
Don Nicolas Regal ado, y 
Don Guillermo Vito. 



The following are the signatures of the presidents of the twenty -seven towns 
of the province of Nueva Ecija : 



Don Quan Orkisa, 
Don Severino des Mesa, 
Don Alipio Gonzales, 
Don Potenciano Esquibel. 
Don Pedro Cuison, 
Don Indro Abesanies, 
Don Quan Mannbay, 
Don Quan Valeno, 

Don Pablo 



Don Lauriscio Lungalong, 
Don Gandenceo Balaraz, 
Don Eulatio Ibangan, 
Don Dioniscio Barielo, 
Don Quan Sauz, 
Don Alfredo Sicuan, 
Don Dionisio A iron, 
Don Calexto Lacreta, 



Don Cenon Corrales, 
Don Martin Ferreyra, 
Don Frulo Aquino, 
Don Oasimiro Castro, 
Don Eustagnio de Guzman, 
Don Marcelo Garcia, 
Don Vincente de Castro, 
Don Publio Ramos, 



Medina, 



Don Heinesio i^penes. 



h The following are the signatures of the local presidents of the thirteen towns 
of the province of Morong : 



Don Exequiel Ampil, 
Don Apolonio Villaluz, 
Don Ceferino Pelegrina, 
Don Adavito Ocampo, 



Don Flavianno Estauislas, Don Civilo Anicso, 

Don Tranquilino Olson, Don Crispulo Custodes, 

Don Clemente Antiporda, Don Domingo de Rosario, 

Don Estanislas Alcantara, Don Brigido Cajilli, y 
Don Timoteo Pasay. 



The following are the signatures of the local presidents of the towns of the 
ten provinces of Tarlac : 

Don Antonio Austria, Don Geromine Velasco, 

Don Artemio Nocom Soli- Don Eulalio Calma, 

man, Don Gabriel Gatchatian, 

Don Pabricio N. Soliman, Don Jose Lorendana, 
Don Felipe Leal Enriquez, Don Manuel Briones, 
Don Miguel Catajan, Don Cecilio Cavamen, 



Don Pablo Rivera, 
Don Cayetano Signa, 
Don Augustin Ganot, 
Don Gregorio Concepcion, 
Don Marcelino Maravilla,y 
Don Domingo Diestro Va- 
leriano. 



The following are the signatures of the local presidents of the towns of the 
province of Batangas : 



Don Patenciano Hilario, Don Vincente Almansor, 
Don Luis Malabanan, Don Luis Lima, 

Don Teoflto Alienza, Don Quan Illorida, 

Don Agapito Patiganiban, Don Geromino Flornilla, 
Don Andres de Jesus, Don Celestino Guitenez, 



Don Bernado Soles, 
Don Esteban de Villa, 
Don Leon Magtiba, 
Don Sixto Castillo, 
Don Dalmacio Hernandez, 



Don Giriaco Laurel, y 



Don Celestino Dechaves. 



And follows the signatures of the local presidents of the towns of the provinces 
of Mindoro, Tayabas, Zambales, Paugasinan Union, and Infanta. 

The secretary of the interior, who subscribes, certifies that this document is a 
literal copy of the original and exists in the office of the secretary in his charge. 
In proof of which I sign with the visto bueno (attestation) of the president of the 
revolutionary government at Bacoor, this sixth day of August, 1898. 

Visto Bueno ; 

(Signed) Emilio Aguinaldo. 

[SEAL.] 

(Signed) Leandro Ibarra, 

The Secretary of the Interior » 
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NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 
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PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

FROM FIRST EDITION. 

This pamphlet is respectfully dedicated to the President of the United States, upon 
whom now rests a fearful responsibility. 

" Oh, yet a nobler task awaits thy hand 
(For what can war but endless war still breed?), 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 
And public faith clear'd from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud! " 

Milton. 

FROM EIGHTH EDITION AMENDED. 

This pamphlet is submitted to the President of the United States in the hope that the 

act denounced by him as one of " criminal aggression " now being committed under 

his authority will be averted by the Congress of the United States. 

BY 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 

OF 

BROOKLINE, MASS., U.S.A. 




I. 



THE COST OF A NATIONAL CRIME. 

Analysis of the Revenue and Expenditure of the United States,, 
Past and Future. 

*' I speak not of forcible annexation, for that cannot be thought of. That by 
our code of morality would be criminal aggression. 

" William McKinley. 

" Executive Mansion, 
•■ April H, 1898." 

Many problems are now pending in respect to the past and future of national 
taxation which may be stated in the following terms : 

First. What are the necessary or normal peace expenditures of this Govern- 
ment when economically administered ? 

Second. From what sources have these revenues been derived ? 

Third. Was the revenue derived under the act known as the Dingley Bill 
sufficient to meet the normal or peace expenditures in the last fiscal year ? 

Fourth. Was it likely to suffice in the present fiscal year except for the war 
with Spain ? 

Fifth. • Will the Dingley Bill with the recent war revenue act combined yield 
a sufficient revenue to meet the probable future expenditures, assuming that the 
surplus cash in the Treasury at the beginning of the war and the proceeds of the 
war loan of $200,000,000 will have sufficed to cover the cost of the war, which; 
may now be assumed? 

In order to develop the facts in the ease the official figures of the last fiscal 
year will be given and analyzed per capita. 

These figures will then be compared per capita with the figures of the pre- 
vious twenty years, 1878 to 1897 inclusive. 

The per capita method of comparison, often very delusive, is in this case the 
only fit standard, because it gives an accurate standard of the economy or otherwise 
of each variation in our fiscal policy, and also because down to the enactment of the 
recent war revenue measures the taxes have been derived almost wholly from 
articles of common use and consumption, and have therefore been borne in much. 
greater measure by consumers without distinction than with regard to their rela- 
tive earnings or incomes and their ability to pay. 



What are the necessary or normal expenditures of the Government economically 
administered? 

From 1878 to 1897 inclusive, a period of twenty years, the standard or unit 
of value was gold, and all transactions were substantially at that standard, specie 
payment on a gold basis having been resumed Jan. 1, 1879. In the short period 
covered by this term antecedent to that date the so-called premium on gold was 
so small as to be a negligible element in the case. 

The following table drives the facts : 



THE COST OF A NATIONAL CRIME. 



POPULATION, NET REVENUE, AND NET EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM 1878^ 

TO 1897 (JUNE 30), PER CAPITA OF THE REVENUES AND PER CAPITA OF 

EXPENDITURES, 



Year. 


Population. 


Net revenue. 


Per cap 
ita of 
rev- 
enue. 


Net expenses. 


Per cap- 
ita of 
expen- 
ditures. 


President. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


47,598,000 
48,866,000 
50,155,783 
51,316,000 
52,495,000 
53,693,000 
54,911,000 
56,148,000 
57,404,000 
58,680,000 
59,974,000 
61,289,000 
62,622,250 
63,975,000 
65,516,000 
66,946,000 
68,397,000 
69,878,000 
71,390,000 
72,937,000 


$257,763,879 00 
273,827,184 00 
333,526,611 00 
360,782,293 00 
403,525,250 00 
398,287,582 00 
348,519,870 00 
323,690,706 00 
333,439,727 00 
371,403,277 00 
379,266,075 00 
387,050,059 00 
403,080,982 00 
392,612,447 31 
354,937,784 24 
385,819,628 78 
297,722,019 25 
313,390,075 11 
326,976,200 38 
347,721,705 16 


5.42 
5.60 
6.65 
7.00 
7.68 
7.41 
6.36 
5.76 
5.86 
6.33 
6.32 
6.31 
6.43 
6.14 
5.42 
5.76 
4.37 
4.48 
4.58 
4.77 


$236,964,327 00 
166,947,884 00 
267,642,958 00 
260,712,888 00 
257,981,440 00 
265,408,138 00. 
244,126,244 00 
260,226,935 00 
242,483,138 00 
267,932,179 00 

1 267,924,801 00 

2 299,288,978 00 

3 318,040,710 00 
4 365,773,905 35 

345,023,330 58 
383,477,954 49 
367,525,279 83 
356,195,298 29 
352,179,446 08 
365,774,159 57 


4.98] 
5.46 ! 
5.34 [ 
5.08 J 
4.91 \ 
4.94 1 
4.44 j 
4.63 J 
4.22*] 
4.56 1 
4.46 ( 
4.88 J 
5.07] 
5.71 1 
5.27 j 
5.73J 
5.37] 
5.10 1 
4.93 f 
5.01J 


Hayes. 
Arthur. 
Cleveland „ 
Harrison. 
Cleveland,. 






$6,993,343,355 23 


5.81 


$5,891,629,994 19 


4.97 





1 This includes $8,270,842.46 of " premiums on purchase of bonds." 

2 This includes $17,292,362.65 " " " " 

s This includes $20,304,224.06 " " " " " 

*This includes $10,401,220.61 " " " " " 



FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1898. 



Year. 


Population. 


Net revenue. 


Per cap- 
ita of 
rev- 
enue. 


Net expenses. 


Per cap- 
ita of 
expen- 
ditures. 


President. 


1898 


74,389,000 


$339,327,981 11 


4.56 


$443,368,582 00 


5.96 


McKinley- 



Summary and Analysis 1878-1897, Inclusive. 

(Made up by the compiler from annual reports slightly varying in the total from a final official 

given above in the total.] 

Revenues. Amount. 

Liquors and tobacco, 

domestic and foreign, $2,954,435,557' 

Sugar and molasses, 

1878 to 1890 at 90c, $638,687,909 

1891 to 1897 .... $119,921,302 
Less bounties paid . . 35,000,000 84,921,302 723,609,211 

Miscellaneous receipts 545,871,102 

Internal taxes other than liquors and tobacco .... 138,460,194 

Income from general tariff, omitting liquors, tobacco, 

and sugar ." -. 2,573,842,070 

Total $6,936,218,134 



Per 
capita. 



2.476 



.606 
.457 
.116 




THE COST OF A NATIONAL CRIME. 



Expenditures. 

Civil service $1,603,276,987.81 $1.34 

War 877,582,140.47 .74 

:Navy 422,336,204.95 .35 

Indians 163,005,042.80 .14 $3,066,200,376.03 $2.57 

Pensions 1,802,684,568.94 1.51 

Interest 1,062,619,831.00 .89 2,865,304,399.94 2.40 

$5,931,504,775.97 $4.97 
Excess rev. 78 to '93, inc., $1,160,577,543 
Deficiency, '94 to '97, inc., 155,864,184 
]STet payment of debt 1,004,713,359.00 .84 

Total $6,936,218,134.97 $5.81 

II. 
From what sources have the revenues been derived ? 

A glance at the above statement discloses the fact that the revenue from 
liquors and tobacco averaged : 



Two dollars and forty-seven cents per head 
Small internal taxes on banks, oleomargarine, etc. 
Miscellaneous permanent receipts .... 

Sugar and molasses 

Miscellaneous duties on imports other than liquors, tobacco, and sugar 



$2,476 

.116 

.457 

.606 

2.160 

$5,815 

The excess of 84 cents per head of revenue above expenditures yield, $1,004,- 
713,359 surplus, which was applied to the reduction of the debt. 

It will be remarked that the revenue from sugar and molasses from 1878 to 
1890 came to 90 cents per head. The duties on sugar abated under the McKinley 
act, partially restored under the Wilson act, were under the Dingley act some- 
what less than from 1878 to 1890. 

Had these duties been maintained from 1891 to 1898 at 90 cents there would 
have been no deficiency in the revenue except the war expenditures of* the 
present year, but on the contrary a surplus of about one hundred and fifty 
million dollars ($150,000,000) to be added to the previous reduction of debt. 

It will also be remarked that the revenue from liquors and tobacco, $2,476, 
with the small internal revenue taxes added, .116, making $2,592, covered the 
normal cost of conducting the government, including the cost of what is called 
the new navy, leaving only interest and pensions to be covered by revenue from 
all other sources. 

It will also be remarked that if twenty years is a sufficient period on which 
to base a rule, the normal expenditures of the nation are five dollars per head 
($5), at which rate they are less than half the expenditures of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, where the burden of national taxation in 
ratio to person is much less than in any other State or nation on the Continent 
of Europe where militarism and compulsory service in army or navy renders the 
masses of the people subordinate to the military classes : very much less in ratio 
to the annual product. 

III. 

Was the revenue derived under the Dingley bill sufficient to meet the normal 
expenditures in the last fiscal year ? 

A comparison of the items will disclose the facts. 

Statement of revenue under the Dingley act in the fiscal year ending June 
50, 1898: 
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Amount. Per capita. 

Spirits and wines $97,668,838 $1.31 

Beer 40,135,722 .54 

Tobacco 46,146,805 .62 

$183,951,365 $2.47 

Small internal revenues ...... 2,607,699 .04 

$186,559,064 $2.51 

Miscellaneous : Permanent receipts .... 18,852,278 .25 

Sugar and molasses 29,378,938 .40 

$234,790,280 $3.16 

Miscellaneous duty other than liquors, tobacco, 

and sugar 104,537,701 1.40 

$339,327,981 $4.56 

It, therefore, appears that the Dingley act did not yield the necessary sum, 
five dollars per head, for the conduct of the government economically admin- 
istered. The deficiency was forty-four cents per head, which being computed on 
the estimated population of 74,389,000 persons amounts to $32,731,160. 

The actual expenditures of the Government were greatly 

increased by the war with Spain, amounting to live 

dollars and ninety-six cents per head . . . $5.96 $443,368,582 
Revenue . 4.56 339,327,981 

Revenue deficiency $1.40 $104,040,601 

Received from Union Pacific R.R. 65,993,354 

Actual deficiency $38,047,247 

A comparison of the revenue under the Dingley bill with the receipts per 
capita under the previous systems, of 1883, the McKinley bill, and the Wilson bill 
combined, will be interesting. 

Revenue per capita Revenue per 
Subject of Taxation. year by year, capita under 

1878 to 1897 inc. Dingley bill. 

Liquors and tobacco . $2,476 $2.47 

Small internal revenue . . . . . . .116 .04 

Miscellaneous permanent . . . . . . .457 .25 

Sugar .606 .40 

Miscellaneous imports other than liquors, tobacco, 

and sugar 2.160 1.40 

$5.81 $4.56 

It will be observed that the deficiency on duties on imports other thah liquors, 
tobacco, and sugar is 76 cents per head as compared to previous acts, which 
amounts in round figures to $57,000,000. 

IV. 

Would the Dingley bill have yielded a revenue in the present fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898, sufficient to meet the normal rate of expenditure 
under normal conditions at $5 per head? 

The total revenue on the computed population June 1, 1898, which is the 
date established in the practice of the Treasury Department for ascertaining the 
per capita of receipts and expenditures at $5 per head on an estimated popula- 
tion of 76,011,000, would amount to $350,055,000. 

Bearing in mind that the revenue in the last fiscal year was at the rate of 
$4.56 per head, was attained under the disadvantage of a very large stock of 
sugar imported before the increase of duty, and that the tax on tea had only 
begun to yield revenue, it is probable that the present revenue taxes on sugar, 
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tobacco, and tea will come to an increase of not less than 44 cents per head. 
On the other hand, the import of goods which are subject to the miscellaneous- 
duties is diminishing notwithstanding the exhaustion of any stock imported 
before the Dingley bill came into force, July 24, 1897. On the whole, it may bo 
deemed fairly probable that the Dingley act without the subsequent war taxes 
would have yielded $o per head, but this favorable view is rendered doubtful 
by the diminishing imports of miscellaneous dutiable goods since June 30. 
In this estimate, however, many facts must be considered in comparing the 
very small yield of revenue from the miscellaneous duties under the Dingley act, 
of $1.40 per head, with the $2.16 yielded on the average of the previous twenty 
years. 

No considerable revenue may hereafter be counted on from metals and' 
metallic goods — formerly yielding a large revenue. No sum of any moment 
will be secured from iron, steel, or copper, or their products, which formerly, 
yielded a large revenue. Supremacy in making the steel plates which are the 
principal element in the cost of tin plates has been coupled with the substitu- 
tion of machinery for the hand work of Wales in this branch of industry. Under 
these conditions a relatively very small force of skilled workmen at high wages 
are enabled to convert black plates into tin plates at so low a cost that it is more 
likely that we shall become large exporters of tin plates, rather than importers- 
The duties on wool are yielding much less than the expected revenue, having 
raised the cost of imported wool so much as to have forced the manufacturers to 
resort to cotton and shoddy as a substitute. Aside from these subjects of former 
revenue the progress in many other manufactured products formerly imported 
has enabled us to export rather than to import. It therefore follows that even 
\i the miscellaneous duties of the Dingley bill were reduced for the purpose of 
increasing the revenue, the result would probably be followed by as great a dis- 
appointment as has followed the enactment of the Dingley act, which was 
'expected to increase the revenue in the sum of $112,000,000 — if I rightly recall 
the speech of the framer on its introduction, which sum, had it been realized, 
would have carried the per capita revenue in the last fiscal year to six dollars 
($6) per head in place of four dollars and fifty-six cents ($4.56) actually 
yielded. 

V. 

Will the Dingley bill, with the receipts that may be expected from the war rev- 
enue taxes now in force, suffice to meet the future expenditures on the 
assumption that the surplus in the Treasury at the beginning of the war, with 
the proceeds of the war loan of $200,000,000, will have sufficed to cover the 
actual cost of the active war — which is a fair assumption ? 

The answer to this question will depend wholly upon the more important 
question of how long we must endure this state of passive war into which the 
active war with Spain has brought us. By passive war is meant : 

First. To what extent are we to convert our navy, now more than ample 
for defensive purposes, into an offensive force. 

Second. In what numbers, at what cost, and for what length of time are we 
to be subject to the burden of maintaining great armed forces in the Philippine 
Islands, in Cuba, and in Porto Rico ; also in Hawaii, if expensive fortifications 
and naval stations are undertaken, where only a police force of not over two hun- 
dred picked men will be required to keep order. 

Third. In what measure and to what numbers will the burden of pensions 
be augmented for the support of the very large proportion of the white 
troops (or their widows and children) , who will either die of climatic diseases or 
be disabled by fevers, malaria, and venereal disease, so as to be more or less- 
incapable of self-support after the term has expired of their enlistment, or for 
which they may hereafter be drafted. 
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Fourth. How much will the present revenue from sugar and tobacco be 
diminished when the products of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands 
come under the same revenue acts as those which now apply to the United States 
and to Hawaii. 

It has been made plain that the utmost revenue that can be hoped for 

under the Dingley act may be fi.Ye dollars per head .... $5.00 

In that computation the duties on sugar must go up from 40 cents to 75 
cents per head, while the disadvantage of foreign tobacco on account 
of duties may now be about 5 cents per head. Sum of reduction not * 
less than, probably more . .80 

Remainder $4.20 

*The war revenue act is now yielding a little less than two dollars per 
head and may be safely computed at that sum, as the chief sources are 
from the stamp taxes, which took effect at their probable per capita 
maximum at once, and the increase on beer which will not probably 
diminish its consumption. Additional war taxes .... 2.00 

Total $6.20 

On this estimate the increase in revenue above the normal expenditures of * 
five dollars per head will be one dollar and twenty cents, which, assessed on the 
computed population of the present fiscal year, would yield only $91,213,200 — a 
sum probably wholly insufficient to meet the increasing burden of the state of 
passive war which the occupation of the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii has imposed upon the taxpayers of this country. Others have 
computed the loss of revenue on sugar, tobacco, rice, fruits, and other products 
of the Philippine and West India Islands, when brought under the revenue acts 
of the United States and Hawaii, at $100,000,000, or over $1.25 per head. See 
Mr. Herbert Myrick's address to the National Grange Conference, in Concord, N.H. 

Under these conditions the public will wait with some impatience for the de- 
velopment of the proposed policy of the Secretary of the Treasury in meeting 
the danger of a continuous deficit and with great anxiety for the message of the 
President on the existing conditions of passive war. 

Congress may then be called upon to decide whether or not this condition of 
passive war in the holding of tropical islands by armed forces is to cease at an 
early day or is to be continued under the necessity of adding by direct taxation a 
large sum to our present burden, coupled with a heavy increase in the future 
burden, in order to provide annually for a very large portion of each year's en- 
listed men who will be annually disabled by fever, malaria, and venereal disease. 

The figures used in this analysis for the last fiscal year are from official data, 
subject to very slight changes in the ensuing report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I have endeavored to present the exact data on which every person can com- 
pute the probable cost of the imperial or expansion policy as it is now called. 

I will append one question to each reader. 

How much increase of taxation are you willing to bear, and how many of 
your neighbors' sons are you ready to sacrifice by fever, malaria, and venereal 
disease in order to extend the sovereignty of the United States over the West 
Indies and the Philippine Islands? By such policy we throw away our previous 
exemption from militarism, which constitutes one of our chief advantages in 
establishing low cost of production coupled with high rates of wages or earnings, 
— computed by myself at six per cent, per annum on our total annual product, — 
by which advantage we were attaining a paramount control of trade on the 
export of our goods to every port of the world of commerce. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Boston, Nov. 21, 1898. 

* This estimate is one-third larger than the official estimate given out in annual reports sinae pub. 
lished, Dec. 7,1898. 
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PROSPECTIVE DEFICIT 

IN THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1900, 
$150,000,000, probably more. 

[Computed January 2, 1899.] 

By EDWARD ATKINSON. 



In previous guarded estimates of the prospective cost of the expansion or 
imperialist policy I have been too conservative. The full report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the estimates submitted in detail by the several departments 
are now before me. From these official documents the following facts are given : 

The estimates of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900, are as follows : 

Executive Department $2,373,866 00 

Military Establishment 145,119,431 Q0 

Public Works 42,852,991 00 

Total $190,346,288 00 

Naval Estimates. 

Executive Department $502,280 00 

Naval Establishment 39,114,652 00 

Public Works 8,013,599 00 

Total $47,630,531 00 

Pensions 145,233,830 00 

Civil, judicial, and all other expenditures, including postal defi- 
ciency 156,837,729 00 

Summary. 

Army and navy 237,976,819 00 

Per capita $3 05 

Pensions *. 145,233,830 00 

Per capita 1 86 

Total, military, naval, and pensions .... $383,210,649 0C< 

Per capita $4 91 

Civil, judicial, etc 156,837,729 00 

Per capita 2 01 

• Total for all purposes $540,048,378 00 

Per capita $6 92 

In order to meet these expenditures the Secretary of the Treasury computes 
the probable revenue — 

From customs $205,000,000 00 

From internal revenue 285,000,000 00 

From miscellaneous sources 20,000,000 00 

Total $510,000,000 00 

Per capita $6 54 

Deficiency, a fraction over . 30,000,000 00 
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In respect to revenue, if the sovereignty of the United States is extended 
over the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Cuba, the expected customs revenue, 
computed by the Secretary of the Treasury at two hundred and five million 
dollars ($205,000,000), will be diminished about seventy-five million dollars 
($75,000,000), for reasons which will be subsequently given. 

The army and navy estimates appear to be very inadequate. For reasons 
hereafter given it is probable that the expenditures must be increased to about 
eight dollars ($8) per head, or from five hundred and forty million dollars ($540,- 
000,000) to six hundred and twenty-four million dollars ($624,000,000). In that 
event the deficiency of the year would come to one hundred and ninety mil- 
lion dollars ($190,000,000). A deduction may, perhaps, be made from this sum 
in view of the fact that the number of volunteer troops on which the computations 
of the Secretary of War are based exceeds the number called for by the officers 
of the array itself. We may therefore possibly reduce the probable deficit to a 
minimum of one hundred and fifty million dollars ($150,000,000). 

In support of this computation the following facts are submitted : 

It is the custom of the Secretary of the Treasury to call upon the several de- 
partments to submit their estimates of what each department will require. The 
basis of these estimates is published in full detail in a quarto volume. For the 
year under consideration it is Document No. 12 of the House of Representatives. 

In the computation for the army service submitted to and adopted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury no provision is made for a very large part of what 
must be the necessary expenses if the policy of expansion or of military occupa- 
tion of the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico is adopted. The number of troops 
estimated upon is in excess of the one hundred thousand (100,000) demanded by 
the army officers, but there is no estimate implying an excess of cost in sustain- 
ing troops in tropical countries or in far-distant places. There is no estimate for 
an increase of service-pay under such conditions. There is no estimate of the 
cost of continuously moving troops to and from these distant points. There is no 
estimate of the excess of cost of maintaining troops in health and vigor in tropi- 
cal climates. There is no estimate of the necessary expense of raising every year 
a new force equal to about one-third of the entire force required in order to fill 
the annual gaps which will be caused by death and disease. According to the 
French experience the death rate in the tropics is ten (10) per cent. According 
to the experience of the English army in India the disabilities from sickness re- 
quiring a return of the troops year by year is twenty (20) per cent., more than 
one-half of the British troops in India becoming infected with venereal disease, 
five (5) per cent, being invalided and sent home each year from this class of di- 
sease only. By comparison of all the data it becomes apparent that about one- 
third of the white troops stationed in tropical climates must be replaced year by 
year by fresh levies to make up for death and disability. 

Under the title of " Public Works of the War Department 1 ' there is no hint 
of any probable expenditure outside the limits of the present United States. 
There is no estimate of the cost of restoring or maintaining fortifications and in- 
creasing the land armaments of the Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba, and Hawaii. 
There is no estimate of the cost for permanent barracks, hospitals, or other 
buildings. 

Under the head of the navy there is no estimate submitted for the cost of 
constructing new ships of war ; only for maintaining the existing navy and com- 
pleting the ships already ordered by Congress. There is no estimate of the cost 
of establishing coaling stations, maintaining docks, or for buildings for the use of 
the navy, either at Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, or the Philippines. 

In fact, upon the examination of the estimates submitted by the Army and 
Navy Departments no one could tell that there would be any call for spending* 
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any money in or upon these tropical islands, except for the support of troops on 
the basis of the average cost of troops stationed within the limits of the United 
States under wholesome and healthful conditions. 

Again, under the head of pensions, Secretary Gage calls for a less sum than 
is now being expended, apparently counting upon that lessening of the present 
pension roll which must ensue from lapse of time. There is no sign or hint of 
any pension being granted to the survivors of the Spanish war or for the support 
of twenty per cent, at least of all troops sent out each year to the tropics who will 
be brought back wholly or partly disabled. 

Under these conditions it is not an excessive estimate to add from seventy- 
five to one hundred million dollars ($75,000,000 to $100,000,000) to the figures 
of the Secretary, deducting whatever may be right for lessening the number of 
troops estimated upon in the army estimates to the number of one hundred thou- 
sand or more demanded by the military officers of experience. 

In the matter of revenue Secretary Gage holds out the expectation to secure 
two hundred and five million dollars ($205,000,000) from duties on imports. 
That estimate is based on the continued receipt of duties on sugar, tobacco, 
cigars, rice, and tropical fruits. The decisions of the courts are, however, con- 
tinuous and final to the effect that whenever the jurisdiction of the United States 
is extended over an area of territory the inhabitants thereof become entitled to 
move without let or hindrance throughout the country, and subject to the same 
laws for the collection of revenue as have been previously in force in the United 
States. It therefore follows that if the sovereignty of Porto Ri«co and the Phil- 
ippine Islands is assumed their sugar and other products, like those of Hawaii, 
are entitled to free entry. It would follow that all duties must be taken from the 
sugars of Cuba; otherwise Cuba would be ruined. {Vide Sect. 1977 U.S Stat- 
utes, cited herewith.) 

The loss of revenue under these conditions would be approximately seventy- 
five million dollars ($75,000,000). 

The only conclusions which can be derived from these official data are 
therefore as follows : 

Deficit computed by the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1900 $30,000,000 

Add for the necessary increase in the army, navy, and pension 
estimates to cover the extra expense of military occupation, 
armaments, fortifications, renewal of forces, increase of pen- 
sions, and for other matters of positive necessity under such 
conditions, say . . 85,000,000 

Total deficit on the Secretary's computed revenue . . $115,000,000 
Add prospective loss of revenue from sugar, tobacco, cigars, rice, 
and tropical fruits, unless some way can be found for evading 
what are apparently 4he decisions of the courts in this matter, 75,000,000 



Probable deficit $190,000,000 

So far as we have any information, the standing army called for by the 
principal officers of the army will number one hundred thousand (100,000) men, 
of whom it is computed by them that eighty thousand (80,000) will be required 
for the military occupation of Porto Rico, Cuba, the Philippine Islands, and for 
garrisons and military service in Hawaii. That would leave only twenty thousand 
(20,000) men in the domestic service, where twenty-five thousand (25,000) are 
said to have been insufficient. 

It will be observed that with 22,500 men already in Manila more troops were 
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called for to meet insurgents at Iloilo. Three regiments were at once despatched 
— yet more troops have been computed tor Cuba than for the Philippines ! 

The computation of the Secretary of War on which the estimates are 
submitted appears to contemplate a standing army of about fifty thousand 
(50,000) men and a volunteer army of about one hundred thousand (100,000) 
men, "but it is very difficult to make' out on what basis the confused figures of this 
•estimate are made up. The facts cannot be ascertained exactly without an official 
inquiry. It is probable that the estimates of the War Department contemplate 
the absolute necessity of permanent camps in addition to the regular army in 
domestic service wherein recruits may be trained to supply the gaps by disease 
and death in that part of the army which is in service in the tropics. According 
to the experience of the English and the French, more than two thousand (2,000) 
recruits would be required every month to maintain the force of eighty thousand 
(80,000) men from the start. It is therefore probable that no reduction can be 
made for excess in the number of forces computed by the Secretary of War 
above the claims made by the army officers. 

In order to forestall any possible criticism or charge of bias in this compu- 
tation we may deduct forty million dollars ($10,000,000) from the sum previ- 
ously added, still leaving the net deficiency one hundred and fifty million 
dollars ($150,000,000). Excess of expenditures, $75,000,000. Probable defi- 
ciency of revenue, $75,000,000. 

It will be remarked that the normal cost of the government of this country, 
civil, judicial, army, navy, public works, interest, and pensions, has been for 
twenty years, ending June 30, 1897, a fraction under five dollars ($5) per head, 
which rate assessed on 78,000,000 would come to $390,000,000. 

The lowest expenditure of which any suitable estimate can be made of tHe 
cost of the government under the expansion policy, coupled with the military 
occupation of the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico, is eight dollars ($8) per 
head, which rate assessed on 78,000,000 people would come to $624,000,000, 
— a difference of three dollars ($3), which being assessed on 78,000,000 of 
people amounts to two hundred and thirty-four million dollars ($234,000,000). 
Of this sum not less than one hundred and fifty million dollars ($150,000,000) 
must be raised by new taxes in addition to those which are now in force. 

In order to meet this estimate of cost, an increase in exports and imports 
yielding ten (10) per cent., to the amount of $2,340,000,000, must be attained. 
That is to say, our present volume of exports and imports must be doubled, and 
this tax must be collected from them, before any profit can be gained from an 
increase of commerce under this policy of expansion, which has been so truly 
designated by President McKinley as " Criminal Aggression." 

It will be observed that the excess of the money received from Pacific rail- 
roads on bonds previously paid has been expended under the first appropriation 
of money in the Treasury to meet the beginning of the Spanish war. The 
proceeds of the war loan have nearly all been expended, and that sum will be 
exhausted by May 1st or earlier in making payments still due to the active war 
with Spain.. It therefore follows that the deficit in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1899, ending June 30, 1900, must either be met by increased taxation or 
must else be drawn from the present reserve now in the United States Treasury. 
The first duty of the Congress now elected, which will meet December, 1899, 
will be to restore the reserve in the Treasury to a safe and suitable condition 
by an immediate increase of taxation to the amount of the computed deficit. 

In this computation I have endeavored to state the facts which are developed 
in the official reports, without bias or color. I should be glad to have the advo- 
cates of expansion go through this matter and point out the errors, if any, which 
may exist in this statement. 
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It will be apparent to every business man that the present favorable aspect 
of affairs in almost every line of work must be changed as soon as it becomes 
evident that from and after May 1st, or thereabout, the reserve of the Treasury 
will be drawn upon at the rate of ten to fifteen million dollars ($10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000) per month continuously in order to meet the deficit disclosed by 
these facts. Unless there is an extra session of Congress there could be no 
remedial legislation in less than about one year. In that year the whole business 
of the country will be placed in uncertainty by the depletion of the reserve of the 
Treasury in the absence of any sound banking legislation at the present session of 
Congress. 

It will also be observed that if the computations herein are justified, the cost 
of army, navy, and pensions will be over six dollars ($6.00) per head, or about 
fifty per cent, above the heaviest burden that militarism now imposes on any 
country in Europe. 

Proposed Interrogatories. 
Neither the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury nor the foregoing com- 
putation can be justified without a full and detailed reply to the following 
questions : 

War Department. 
In making up the estimate of expenditures in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900, given in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which is as follows : 

Executive Department $2,373,866 

Military Establishment 145,119,431 

Public Works . 42,852,991 

Total $190,346,288 

First. — What number of officers and men is it contemplated to retain in 
the present United States in domestic service ? 
Computed cost of this service ? 

Second. — What number of officers and men is it contemplated to keep, under 
existing or probable future conditions, in the military occupation of — 

A. — Philippine Islands ? 

Computed cost of this service ? ' 

B. — Porto Rico ? 

Computed cost of this service ? 

C. — Cuba? 

Computed cost of this service ? 

D. — Hawaii ? 

Computed cost of this service ? 

Third. — What number of men is it contemplated to keep in reserve in camp 
or barracks in order to maintain the full number of troops in military service in 
the tropics ? 

Computed cost of this service ? 

Fourth. — What is the expected death rate of troops — 

In the Philippines ? 

In Cuba and Porto Rico ? 

Fifth. — What is the death rate of white troops stationed in the tropical 
colonies of — 

A. — Great Britain ? 

B. — France ? 
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C — Holland? 

Sixth. — What is the computed ratio of sickness in the tropics — 

A. — From fevers, malaria, small-pox, and similar diseases? 

B. — From venereal diseases ? 

Seventh. — What is the ratio of sickness in the British, French, and Dutch 
tropical possessions, separating venereal from other diseases ? 

Eighth. — Is it contemplated to regulate venereal disease by a license system 
coupled with frequent examinations ? 

Ninth. — At what rate and in what proportion is it computed that men will 
be sent home invalided from disease — 

A. — From Philippine Islands? 

B. — From Cuba? 

C. — From Porto Rico and Hawaii ? 

Tenth. — What sum if any is included in the estimates for a permanent or 
adequate system of transport of troops ? 

Eleventh. — What sum if any is included in the estimates for the establish- 
ment or renovation of fortifications and for the supply of guns — 

A. — In Philippine Islands ? 

B. _ In Porto Rico ? 

C. — In Cuba? 

D. — In Hawaii ? 

Twelfth. — What sum is included, in the estimates for barracks or buildings 
of any kind, separating the works on the coast from the necessary health canton- 
ments upon the hills, in the respective places ? 

Navy Department. 

In making up the estimate of expenditure in the fiscal year ending June 30 > 
1900, given in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which is as follows : 

Executive Department $502,280 00 

Naval Establishment 39,114,652 00 

Public Works 8,013,599 00 

Total $47,630,531 00 

First. — What computation if any is included for the construction of naval 
vessels recommended but not yet ordered by Congress ? 

Second. — What computation if any is included for manning such additional 
vessels ? 

Third. — What computation if any is included for the establishment upon 
land of coaling stations, piers, buildings, or other appliances necessary to the 
naval stations contemplated — 

A. — In the Philippine Islands ? 

B. — In Porto Rico ? 

C. —In Cuba? 

D. — In Hawaii? 

Treasury Department. 

In making up the estimate for pensions in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900 — 

First. — What sum was included if any to cover pensions that may be 
granted for disabilities incurred in the war with Spain ? 
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Second. — What sum if any was included to cover pensions that ma} 7 be 
granted for disabilities incurred in the military occupation of the Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, Cuba, and Hawaii, or for widows and children of those who 
may die in this service ? 



Uniformity op Taxation — Effect of Expansion upon Revenue. 

It is claimed that the United States may assume sovereignty over Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands, may establish military and civil control over their 
inhabitants, and by act of Congress impose upon them internal taxes and duties . 
on imports without regard to the revenue act in force within the present area of 
the United States. It is also held that after having accepted cession and sove- 
reignty the imports of sugar, tobacco, rice, and fruits from that part of the United 
States then known as Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands may be subjected to 
the same duties which are imposed on imports from foreign countries that majr 
then be in force in that part of the United States which is upon the continent of 
North America. With the aid of counsel of repute (Mr. Moorfield Storey) the 
subsequent decisions of the Supreme Court and other dicta are cited, nearly all 
taken from an exhaustive pamphlet entitled " National Expansion under the Con- 
stitution," by Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith, of the Chicago bar, or from an article on 
the "Constitutional Aspects of Annexation, " by Carman F. Randolph, of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, published in the " Harvard Law Review," January, 1899. 



Before giving these citations, attention may be called to the provisions of the 
statutes of the United States : 



Revised Statutes U.S. Title XXIV. Section 1977. — Equal Rights under the 

Law. 

All persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall have the same 
right in every State and Territory to make and enforce contracts, to sue, be par- 
ties, give evidence, and to the full and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings 
for the security of persons and property as is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall 
be subject to like punishment, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and exactions of 
every kind, and to no other. 

Territory — A tract of land belonging to or under the dominion of a 
prince or state, lying at a distance from the parent country or from the seat of 
government. — Webster's Dictionary. 

Citations. 

1. — Our institutions rest upon the proposition that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. This consent means the active 
participation by the governed in a government which is their own and which they 
alone control. Our rulers are the elected servants of the people* 

2. — The President and the Congress of the United States must govern all new 
acquisitions of territory under and by virtue of the Constitution. 

In the language of the Supreme Court, " it cannot be admitted that the king 
of Spain could by treaty or otherwise impart to the United States any of his royal 
prerogatives ; and much less can it be admitted that they have capacity to receive 
•or power to exercise them. Every nation acquiring territory, by treaty or other- 
wise, must hold it subject to the constitution and laws of its own government." 

Pollard v. Hagan, 3 Howard, 312. 
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3. — " All persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside." — Fourteenth Amendment. 

Congress has no authority " to restrict the effect of birth, declared by the 
Constitution to constitute a sufficient and complete right to citizenship." 

United States v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U.S. 705. 

All citizens of the United States have the right to enter its seaports, to pass 
freely from one part of its territory to another, and to reside in any State. 

Crandall v. Nevada, 6 Wall. 35. 

By the annexation of territory, says Chief- Justice Marshall, "the relations 
of the inhabitants with their former sovereign are dissolved, and new relations are 
•created between them and the government which has acquired their territory. 
The same act which transfers the territory transfers the allegiance of those who 
remain in it." 

American Ins. Co. v. Canter, 1 Peters, 542. 

The transfer which imposes the allegiance confers the rights of a citizen. 

From these established principles it follows that the inhabitants of the 
Philippines — Malay, Spanish, or Chinese — become American citizens, entitled to 
settle in any State and to become citizens thereof. China will enter the United 
States through the gate of Manila. 

4. — The Constitution also provides that " all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States." Congress has no power to except 
.any Territory of the United States from the operation of this provision. 

5. — The United States is, in the language of Chief -Justice Marshall," the name 
given to our great Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. The 
District of Columbia and the territory west of the Missouri is not less within the 
United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania ; it is not less necessary, on the 
principles of the Constitution, that uniformity in the imposition of imports, duties, 
.and excises should be observed in the one than in the other." 
Loughborough v. Blake, 5 Wheaton, 317. 

Hence all the duties now collected from sugar, tobacco, rice, and fruit — from 
seventy-five to one hundred million dollars — will be lost if we annex the islands 
freed from Spain, and this deficit must be met by new taxes, in addition to the 
new taxes which our increased expenses will require. 

These are results from which we cannot escape under our Constitution if we 
would, and the examples of other nations do not help us, for the reason thus 
stated by Abrahan Lincoln : 

"Most governments have been based practically on the denial of the equal 
rights of men . . ; ours begins by affirming those rights. They said, Some 
men are too ignorant and vicious to share in government. Possibly so, said we, 
and by your system you would always keep them ignorant and vicious. 

"No man is good enough to govern another man without that other's consent. 
I say this is the leading principle, the sheet anchor of American republicanism." 

The authors of the Declaration of Independence " meant to set up a standard 
maxim for free society, which should be familiar to all, and revered by all ; con- 
stantly looked to, constantly labored for, and ever, though never perfectly 
attained, constantly approximated, and thereby constantly spreading and deepen- 
ing its influence and augmenting the happiness and value of life to all people of 
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all colors everywhere. ... Its authors meant it to be, as, thank God, it is 
now proving itself, a stumbling-block to all those who in after times might 
seek to turn a free people back into the hateful paths of depotism ! " 

Lincoln at Springfield, June 26, 1857. 

It was Stephen A. Douglas who said in reply: " They desired to express 
by that phrase (all men) white men, men of European birth and European 
descent, and had no reference either to the negro, the savage, Indians, the Fee- 
gee, the Malay, or any other inferior and degraded race, when they spoke of the 
equality of men." 

And Lincoln who said : 

" When the white man governs himself, that is self-government; but when 
he governs himself and also governs another man, that is more than self-govern- 
ment, that is despotism. " 

Conclusion. 

The pretexts upon which this so-called policy of Imperialism is promoted 
consist of mixed motives of piety, profits, and patriotism. 

To the advocates who hope for a great field in missionary service we may 
put the question, How many of the youth of America will you subject to vice as a 
sacrifice for each heathen convert that you may make ? 

To the advocates of the expansion of commerce we will put the question, 
How much will you increase the power of the people of the Philippine Islands to 
consume American goods when in fact during the last ten years they have bought 
of us on the average one hundred thousand dollars 1 ($100,000) worth a year? 
Yet we have bought of them annually in the same period an average of seven 
million dollars' ($7,000,000) worth, mainly of sugar and hemp, and from the 
export duties on these products the Spanish government has secured its principal 
revenue ; such export taxes being forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

To those who set up the pretext of patriotism we call attention to the reflex 
of militarism, the pauper labor of Continental Europe waiting for its remedy 
until the masses who carry the guns turn them against the classes who carry the 
sword — to their oppression in the conscript service, which is eating out the heart 
of Europe. 

To the workmen we put the question, How long will you bear an additional 
tax on the articles of common use which are consumed not in proportion to 
abiiit} T , but in proportion to numbers, from which the principal revenues of the 
United States are collected, such additional tax upon every one of your families 
of five persons surely coming to not less than fifteen dollars ($15) a year. 

The pretexts are piety, profits, and patriotism ; the conclusions vice, venality, 
and pauperism. These are the constants which surely accompany the rule of 
blood and iron and the control of the masses by the military classes. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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II. 



THE HELL OF WAR AND ITS PENALTIES. 

President McKinley said rightly that to allow a war undertaken in the name 
of humanity to be perverted into a war of conquest would be a crime, but I doubt 
if he was fully aware of the penalty which would at once be met by the criminal 
nation. 

A war of conquest or any permanent occupation of tropical countries by 
white troops brings not only fevers and malaria upon them of well-known kinds, 
but yet worse, more fatal and more certain to bring moral and physical degen- 
eration upon them, is the infection of venereal disease. 

There are many good people whose sympathies have been aroused by the 
anticipation of being enabled to carry the benefits of Protestant Christianity and 
of personal liberty to the oppressed in the West Indies and the Philippine Islands. 
We may even admit all that is urged in favor of making the conquest of these 
islands upon these grounds, but before we undertake this philanthropic enterprise 
may it not be judicious to count the cost? I do not mean the money cost and 
the necessity which has lately been made very plain of adding new taxes even to 
the war revenues now being collected. That burden we can bear if we must. 
The greater cost will be the corruption of the blood through the infection of every 
force that. will be annually called out to maintain our rule. 

It may be well to ask all who are imbued with this missionary sympathy, 
how many young men of our own brotherhood are you willing to sacrifice for 
•each convert ? How many of your own sons will you expose to sure infection 
and degeneration in the conduct of your philanthropic purpose ? Or will you 
satisfy your own consciences by consenting to the necessary conscription of other 
people's sons when it presently becomes impossible to maintain our armed forces 
in these islands without a draft ? 

I know that this is a very unsavory subject and that I am using terms which 
are not commonly spoken aloud, but it happens that in the course of my social 
studies my attention has been called to this social evil, and I think I should be 
wanting in my duty if I did not call public attention to the dangers in the plainest 
way. 

To that end I lately addressed a letter to President McKinley, of which the 
following is a slightly condensed copy : 

* « President William McKinley : 

* * Sir : I venture to present a protest against any longer occupation of the 
Philippine Islands, of Cuba, and of Porto Rico, or the use of any larger forces 
than are needed to enable the people of these islands to frame and form a method 
of government under which personal liberty and individual rights may be estab- 
lished, and to enter upon this undertaking. Whether or not they are capable of 
maintaining such governments after their being enabled to do so by the removal 
of the Spanish rule is not a matter with which we have any permanent concern. 

" I present this case, as hereinafter stated, in my personal capacity, pending 
the organization of what will probably become a great nation \l Anti-Imperialist 
League, founded on the principles of Washington's Farewell Address, for 
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which the preparations are being made and the consultations are being had 
throughout the country. 

" To the extent named the burden of temporary occupation must be assumed ; 
beyond that, any exercise of dominion or sovereignty would be as unwarranted in 
principle and as inconsistent with the maintenance of our republican institutions 
as it would be dangerous to the armed forces required. 

" The political wrong of assuming sovereignty by force over any part of 
these islands after a war undertaken in the name of humanity has been so force- 
fully stated by yourself that no words of mine could bring out the iniquity of such 
a course more plainly, but it is feared that your hand may be forced again, as it 
was apparently, into a premature declaration of war by the acts of Senators whose 
apparent judicial reports of what they thought they saw in Cuba were disproved a. 
week later by one of the constituents of the one who had the most influence, who 
followed after him, and has since been fully disproved by the facts of the case. 
It is therefore now the right and duty of every true and patriotic citizen to sup- 
port you in resistance to these evil influences by bringing out in the plainest terms- 
the physical and social dangers and evils which must and will ensue if large 
armed forces are kept upon land for any length of time upon any of these islands 
and from which naval forces can only be protected by keeping them off the land. 

"The greatest and most unavoidable danger to which these forces will be 
exposed will neither be fevers nor malaria ; it will be venereal diseases in their 
worst and most malignant form. It is this which has reduced the population of 
Hawaii to a degenerated remnant, four per cent, of whom are isolated under 
sentence of death from leprosy ; a disease of a similar type, perhaps not from the 
same cause, which gives evidence of the utter degeneracy of these poor people. 
It is fortunate, on the testimony of one of the highest judicial officers of the 
Sandwich Islands lately in Boston, that no large armed force will be required in 
Hawaii, admitting that none such could be sustained without infection. His view 
is that one hundred and fifty to two hundred middle-aged men of established 
character would suffice for all the exhibition of force that maybe needed to main- 
tain order. 

" The records of the British army in India and China, and the condition of 
the English troops in Hong Kong, lately reported to me by an English gentle- 
man who has been studying social conditions throughout the world, are horrible 
in the extreme. He stated that fifty per cent, of the English troops in Hong 
Kong were infected with venereal disease every year. It is well known that 
while there may be an apparent cure this disease works corruption of the blood 
to the third and fourth generation, ending in degeneracy. 

" The records of the Medical Department and the testimony of the visitors ta 
our own camps in this country, coupled with the observations of members of Con- 
gress with whom I have consulted, prove that this phase of the hell of war had 
taken firm hold of our troops even before they had been exposed to the greater 
hazard at their points of destination in Cuba, Porto Rico, and Manila. 

" The precautions reported to me by commercial men who are thoroughly 
familiar with the conditions of these places, especially Manila, made necessary 
even on the part of private persons lest the infection should be carried from lava- 
tories and the like, indicate the utterly corrupt condition of all the principal cities 
in these islands. 

" It is no time to mince words or to forbear plain speech under a false sense of 
delicacy. These words must be spoken. This danger must be publicly named 
and these facts must be widely known, and the exposure to the corruption of the 
young blood of thk. nation must be stopped. It is not a pleasant duty, but I shall 
assume this duty. The final responsibility will rest upon yourself and all who 
have authority. Unless you would invite the execration of the mothers of our 
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land and cause your administration to stand recorded in history with utter condem- 
nation, you cannot ignore or slight these facts and this danger, which is an evil 
worse than death, worse than war; to try to ignore it and not to provide against 
it in every possible manner by avoiding the inclusion of these islands in our 
domain will be to the disgrace of those who shall bring this danger of corruption 
of the blood upon our country, — a greater disgrace than all other losses of honor 
combined. 

*• Measures are being taken to bring conclusive evidence of the facts which I 
have stated before Congress at the earliest possible date. I have sent to England 
for the medical records. I trust that you will order the Commission now engaged 
in the investigation of the war to deal with this subject. 

" I pledge to you the support of every right-minded man and woman in your 
effort to carry out your declared purpose of limiting the exercise of force by this 
country to the cause of humanity without permitting it to degenerate into a war 
of conquest. * Imperialism,' so-called, is an evil in all its phases, whether 
viewed from the political or economical side, but it is more sure to promote moral,, 
physical, and social degradation than it is to work evil in any other direction. 

44 It is my purpose as soon as our organizations are completed, and as fast, 
as measures can be taken, to give publicity to these facts throughout the country. 

" I hope it may be consistent with your present duty to reply to this letter for 
publication, to the end that we may again have occasion to express our sympathy 
with you for the difficult position in which you have been placed, and to give 
you the assurance of our continued support ; not only Republicans, but the great 
body of Independent and Sound Money Democrats who turned the scale in the 
presidential election, who will give you continued assurance of their support in the 
declaration which you made against the perversion of the war conducted in 
the name of humanity into a war of conquest. That perversion is now disguised 
by those who advocate it, but the forced extension of the sovereignty of this nation 
over great populations who can never be assimilated with us politically, socially, 
or industrially is nothing more and nothing less than for this country to under- 
take a war of conquest which will be condemned and is condemned by every right- 
minded man and woman in our land. 

" I know from previous experience how dense is the screen by which the sup- 
porters of bad measures attempt to surround the chief executive of the nation. 
When the Inflation Bill of 1874 was impending, Vice-President Wilson called 
upon me, — knowing I had a wide correspondence with sound money men 
throughout the West ; he stated to me that under the pressure which was be- 
ing brought to bear upon the President in Washington he was being misled 
into the belief that public opinion required him to sign the Inflation Bill, and 
Mr. Wilson called upon me to bring to bear upon him the true public opinion 
of the country to the utmost of my ability. I immediately telegraphed to a num- 
ber of men in the great Western cities who had agreed to act together in any emer- 
gency to send in protests against the Inflation Bill day by day, signed by a few 
men of prominence, — preferably those known to the President, — while protesting 
meetings in New York and Boston were immediately organized, the latter by 
myself. The evidence w T as thus placed before President Grant of an overwhelm- 
ing kind, that he was being misled and deceived by the advocates of bad legisla- 
tion who surrounded him. 

" After his term had expired I met President Grant. He turned the conversa- 
tion to the financial issue, saying to me that I was entitled to know the history of 
the veto of the Inflation Bill. He said, * I had prepared a message to accompany 
the bill signed, stating my objection to it, and that I had yielded to what I 
assumed to be the public opinion of the country ; but presently the protests came 
in to me from the leading men of all the great Western cities accompanied by the 
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New York and Boston meetings, and I found that the true public opinion of the 
country would sustain me in doing what was right and what I knew would be- 
right. I read over the message which I had written to accompany the bill signed. 
I said to myself, this is all sophistry. I do not believe it myself, and no one else 
will believe it. I tore it up and substituted the veto message. 1 To which I 
replied, * Veto and Vicksburg, — the victory of Peace and the victory of War.' 
You now have the opportunity, supported as you will be by the true public opin- 
ion of this country, to emulate the example of that grand man to maintain peace, 
order, and industry without violating the principles laid down in Washington's 
Farewell Address, and without violating the spirit of the Constitution. In that 
you may rest assured of the continued support of all men to whom you would 
resort for cool, deliberate, and sound judgment throughout the country. 

" Yours with great respect, 
"Boston, Nov. 14, 1898." " EDWARD ATKINSON. 



t to " The Hell of W ar and its 

Since the earlier editions of this pamphlet were printed I have received Parlia- 
mentary Reports — East India (Contagious Diseases) — No. 1 and No. 3 (1897). 

No. 1. — Report of Departmental Committee, presented to Parliament. 
No. 3. — Report of a Committee of the Royal College of Physicians. 

These documents prove that if this danger is not fully investigated and duly consid- 
ered in dealing with the disposal of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, both 
Executive and Congress may hereafter be held guilty of a criminal evasion of their duty. 
Boston, Dec. 15, 1898. Edward Atkinson. 



REPORTS. 

No. 1. 
"The Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G., Chairman: 

"It must not be forgotten that these are all young men, not much more than 
lads, who upon entering the service were medically examined, and would have 
been rejected had they then shown any symptoms of constitutional taint. 

"During their short term of military service a great part (in some cases 
more than half) of their time has been spent in hospital, either in India or at 
home. Before reaching the age of twenty-five years these young men have 
come home presenting a most shocking appearance : some lay there having obvi- 
ously but a short time to live ; others were unrecognizable from disfigurement 
by reason of the destruction of their features, or had lost their palates, their eye- 
sight, or their sense of hearing ; others again were in a state of extreme emaci- 
ation, their joints distorted and diseased. Not a few are time-expired, but cannot 
be discharged in their present condition, incapacitated as they are to earn their 
livelihood, a.nd in a condition so repulsive that they could not mix with their 
fellow-men. Their friends and relatives refuse to receive them, and it is inex- 
pedient to discharge them only to seek the asylum of the poorhouse ; so they 
remain at Netley in increasing numbers, which, as matters now are, seem likely 
to continue to increase.'" 

" Influence on the health of the population at home. — Some of its victims are 
completely crippled, while the danger exists, in the case of each of them who 
may afterwards marry, that he may transmit to his wife and children a loathsome 
and horrible complaint. This danger is not indeed confined to the Netley 
invalids, but extends to a far larger and increasing number of men who annually 
come home with the seeds of constitutional disease in their systems. 

" More than 13,000 British soldiers annually leave India, most of whom are 
eventually absorbed among the civil population at home. How large a propor- 
tion of these bring home the seeds of communicable and inheritable disease 
may to some extent be estimated from the following figures : It was ascer- 
tained that of 70,642 British soldiers serving in India on the 15th July, 1894, 
19,892, or 28 per cent., had been admitted to hospital for syphilis since arrival in 
India. Only 26,247 men, or 37 per cent., had never suffered, in or out of India, 
from any form of venereal disease. And all the evidence we have points to the 
existence of a still worse state of things since tha„ date. Less than 4 per cent, 
of these men are married. It is to be feared that a considerable number who 
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have contracted disease marry afterwards, and are liable to transmit it to their 
wives and children. Nor is intercourse between the sexes the only means by 
which syphilis can be communicated. Doctors contract it in the performance of 
their duties. It may be caught through drinking out of a cup, or smoking a 
pipe, which has been touched by diseased lips ; nurses can communicate it to 
infants, and infants to nurses. It is altogether a most easily communicable poison. 
The present condition of the army in India, with the enormous prevalence of 
venereal disease which has been shown to exist, yearly sending home thousands 
of men infected with constitutional taint, is therefore a great and growing source 
of danger to the whole community. The influence which it is liable to exercise 
upon the health of the home population is one of the gravest aspects of the 
whole question." 

" Further, a great amount of sickness and inefncienc} 7 not coming under the 
head of venereal disease (e.g., many cases of rheumatism, dysentery, heart- 
disease, etc.) is well known to be attributable to, or aggravated by, the specific 
disease.' 1 

44 The hard fact remains that among a body of men mostly very young, 
and nearly all obliged by the conditions of the service to remain unmarried, re- 
moved from home ties and restraints into a country where climate and environ- 
ments conduce to sexual indulgence, comparatively few are able to control the 
strongest passion in human nature, with the disastrous consequences, --under 
present conditions, which the preceding paragraphs have described. " 

No. 3. 

From Report of Committee of Royal College of Physicians, Dr. Wilks, President. 

" Your committee beg leave to report as follows : 

" They have referred to a number of official and other reports and publica- 
tions bearing upon the subject of the prevalence of venereal disease in the British 
Army in India ; and some of their number proceeded to Netley, in order to inspect 
the numerous patients at present under treatment in the wards of the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, with the view of personally ascertaining the nature and type of 
the disease from which they are suffering. On the day they visited the hospital 
it contained 752 patients, of whom 219 were syphilitic cases. The last troopship 
brought 312 invalids, among whom were 76 cases of syphilis. It is difficult to 
describe the painful impression made by the inspection of these sick soldiers. 
Almost every variety of constitutional syphilitic disease was represented, those 
of a virulent form being very numerous, and the results of the disease were in 
many cases deplorable, while the appearance of the sufferers was most pitiable. 
The records of the hospital show that the number of such cases has largely and 
steadily increased in recent years, and that almost all have arrived from India." 

*' The constitutional form of the disease is one of the most serious, insidious, 
and lasting of all the contagious diseases that afflict humanity. Other contagious 
complaints, e.g., small-pox or scarlatina (which in this and other civilized coun- 
tries are made the subject of legislative interference in the interest of the popula- 
tion at large) , are transmissible only for a limited time and not by inheritance ; 
yet the sufferers are separated during the course of the disease, and for as much, 
longer periods thereafter as experience has found to be necessary for safeguard- 
ing others from infection. With syphilitic disease it is far otherwise : it is the 
most lasting in its effects and most varied in the character of its specific manifesta- 
tions ; it frequently gives rise to consequences far removed from its initial symp- 
toms, most seriously implicating and affecting various organs of the body ; it 
complicates other diseases ; its contagious properties extend over lengthened 
periods of time, during which the sufferers are often a source of danger to in- 
nocent people, while they may be, and frequently are, as parents, the source 
whence specific infection is transmitted to their children." 

" About 13,000 .soldiers return to England from India every year, and of 
these, in 1894, over 60 percent, had suffered from some form of venereal disease. 
These figures are quoted as showing more forcibly than words can the risk of 
contamination, not only to the present population of this country, but also to its 
future generations. Of these men a number die, or, remaining invalids, are more 
or less incapacitated from earning their own livelihood, and thus become a burden 
on the rates." 
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Aifafla to "lie Hell of War and its Penalties." 

January, 1899. 

Only a part of the horrors of military control in tropical climates have yet 
been exposed. The following official report will be followed by others as soon 
as received. 

This report should be considered in view of the forced retention in the army 
of the volunteers for the Cuban war for service in the Philippine Islands ; atten- 
tion may be called to what that service means. 

In 1895 France took possession of Madagascar, a compact island off the 
African coast, 230,000 square miles in area, of which about one-third is mountain- 
ous and therefore reasonably healthy. The northern end is in latitude 12° S ; the 
southern end 25° S. The inhabitants are computed at 3,500,000. 

The following extracts from an official report of Drs. Burot and Legrand, 
Naval Physicians of the Campaign in Madagascar, will surely indicate the 
probable results of our present campaign in the Philippine Islands, which are 
much nearer the equator, and where our forces must of necessity be confined to 
the most dangerous section of the malarious and pestilential coast stations until 
we have conquered the savage tribes of the interior who have never been subdued 
by Spain. 

[Translation.] 

(FRENCH) CAMPAIGN OF MADAGASCAR. 

" The mortality in the body of troops sent on this expedition exceeded all 
the pre-visions. In 10 months, from March to December, without any bloody 
encounter with the enemy, the army lost nearly as many men, all due proportions 
being kept, as during the five years of the Mexican campaign, from 1862 to 1867. 
Yet in Mexico our soldiers had also had to fight against a terrible climate, 
against the dreaded fevers of hot countries, and besides, against an implacable 
and well-armed foe. 

" In Madagascar, out of an effective force of 12,850 men taken from naval 
and military troops, 4,189 deaths were reckoned, viz., about one-third, or, to speak 
more exactly, 325 out of every 1,000. 

" Amongst the military troops the general mortality was of 356 per 1,000, 
and amongst the naval troops of 237 per 1,000. 

"The body which was the most severely afflicted was that of the military 
engineers (sapeurs du genie), which worked to the construction of the roads and 
bridges ; two-thirds of them died. Then comes, with a proportion of 632 per 
• 1,000, the 40th battalion of ' chasseurs a pied," 1 which was worn out by its 
forced march on Tsarasotra, and of which not one man reached Tananarive. 
The squadron of the convoy troops {train des equipages) lost a little more than 
half of its effective force, the men being often obliged to tarry on the way and 
to do the work of coolies. The field artillery also suffered serious losses. 
Finally, the 200th infantry, without having fought, was broken up and could only 
send 163 men to Tananarive, to be represented. 

"When affirming in Parliament (a la Chambre) that one had to expect to 
have about 60 per 100 of the men sick, even if the most minute precautions 
were taken, Mr. Isaac met with marks of incredulity. Ytet he was far from 
the reality. It was not a question of sickness, but of death ; the general average 
of deaths for the military troops reached nearly 40 per 100, whilst in some bodies 
of troops it was over 60 per 100. 
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" Out of 2,000 men, the colonial regiment composed of volunteers from La 
Reunion and of the ' malgache ' and * haoussas ' battalions, there were 309 deaths, 
which gives an average of hardly 15 per 100. This proves that native troops, 
strongly supported by Europeans, are the most enduring in colonial expeditions. 

" (Signed) Burot & Legrand, 

"Naval Physicians." 

The last statement will be remarked. These volunteers were a.cclimated. 
In any contest in the Philippines with the so-called insurgents our forces will be 
the unacclimated, less able to meet the bad conditions than even French troops ; 
their adversaries will be men inured by resistance to Spanish forces, but now 
trying to establish their right to control their own affairs against the policy 
named by President McKinley " Criminal Aggression." 

The Philippine Islands extend from latitude 4.40° N. to 20° NT. They number 
1,200, but the total area is not well settled, probably about 60,000 square miles ; 
inhabitants about 9,000,000. Luzon is the largest area, 40,000 square miles ; 
population very mixed ; about 100,000 Chinese and a much larger number of 
half-breed Chinese and Malays. 

If we are rightly informed there were 23,500 United States troops at 
Manila, but on an apparent danger that the native forces might take possession 
of Iloilo, and prove capable of establishing home rule, reinforcements were 
urgently called for, and three regiments have been hastily dispatched. 

The United States forces sent to the Philippines are therefore now about 
double the number of regular French soldiers in the campaign in Madagascar. 

By the rule of proportion, without making any allowance for the hotter and 
more pestilential conditions of the Philippine Islands, the death-rate in our 
forces in the Philippines in the first year will be one-third, or about 8,000 men, — 
probably a larger number will be sent home invalided. 

As these conditions must be known to the executive officers of the govern- 
ment, through the records of the Surgeon-General's office, the reason becomes 
plain why volunteers enlisted for the Cuban or Spanish war are now held on a 
technical agreement for two years' service to be sacrificed in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Lest others should be entrapped into enlistment in the regular army or the 
volunteer service in the tropics it will only be fair and honest on the part of the 
recruiting officers to be put in possession of these facts. Many self-sacrificing 
men might enlist on the certainty of death or disability within the two years, 
but will of course be married before leaving for Manila in order to be assured of 
adequate pensions for their widows and children. 

The way to avoid all these penalties is plain. It is simply not to commit an 
act of " Criminal Aggression," a term so well chosen by President McKinley. 

These islands can be neutralized ; their commerce can be extended ; the 
peace of God can be kept in all their ports. The people, already in part organ- 
ized, can be sustained in the maintenance of order, if necessary by foreign 
officers serving by agreement among nations. It is only the will that has been 
wanting, but when that will is expressed as it is now being the Executive and 
Congress alike will cease to drift as they are now drifting without any appar- 
ently definite plan or purpose, without any comprehensive estimate of cost, and 
without any method yet devised to fill the gaps in our forces, caused by death and 
disease, alreadv so apparent. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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ADDENDA TO EIGHTH EDITION 

OF 

"THE HELL OF WAK AND ITS PENALTIES." 

SICK RATE IN THE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 

Medical Department Report for 1896 {Parliamentary Blue Book). 
In computing the probable rate of sickness and disability among American 
troops in tropical countries, especially in the Philippine Islands, it must be kept 
in mind that the latter are close to the equator, latitude 4.40° to 20° N., while 
India extends from 8° to 35° N. India is as a rule dry and possesses numerous 
health stations or cantonments on the hills, while the climate of the Philippines 
is damp and malarious. Even in comparing the hot and malarious parts of India 
with the Philippines it must be kept in mind that English troops are all regulars, 
that the number at each station is relatively small, and that at each station all the 
precautions known to modern sanitary science are taken in order to keep the sick- 
rate low. In the Philippines none of these precautions have been taken, — no 
well prepared stations exist, sanitary science is unknown, and our troops must 
be mostly volunteers under the direction mainly of inexperienced and ill-prepared 
line officers. With these facts in mind the following figures may give warning: 
General average of India, number of warrant officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men in service, 1896 . . . 70,484 

Admission to hospitals 97,738 

Admissions per 1,000 1,386.7 

Average sick time, each soldier, days 34.35 

Number constantly sick 93.85 

The above averages cover the so-called health stations as well as the plains. 
For a true comparison with the Philippine Islands the condition of the troops 
on the plains must be taken, although the stations are as a rule dry and are much 
further north. Dealing with stations of above 150 men. 

Ahmedabad, admissions to hospital per 1,000 men . . . 3,417 

Neemuch - " " " . . 2,455 

Newgong " " <<*<<< # t # 2,299 

Malarial fever about one-half ; venereal diseases one-third in each case. * 
By districts the following figures are instructive : 

Allahabad, average number of men in district . . . 2,493 
Diseases, small-pox, enteric, yellow, and other fevers, cholera, 

and dysentery 631 

Malarial fever .......... 381 

Venereal diseases ......... 1,228 

All other diseases . . . . . . . . . 1,375 

Total admissions to hospital 3,615 

Nerbudda, average strength 

Diseases, small-pox, etc. „ 

malaria ......... 

venereal 

all other . . . . . . . . 

Admissions to hospital 

Mhow, average strength ....... 

Diseases, enteric fever, dysentery, etc. ..... 

malarial fever . 

venereal 

all other 



Admissions to hospital 5,197 

It will be remarked that at this station the admissions to hospital, from fevers 
and venereal diseases, numbered 3,181 in a total force of 3,014 men. 

There are several more military districts further north, not as hot and much 
dryer than the Philippine Islands, where these same proportions of sickness con- 
stantly prevail. 

The following paragraph from this report to the British Parliament will be 
read with interest: " Among the ten hill or convalescent stations it is found that 
Pachmarhi gives the highest admission ratio, 2,265 per 1,000; Murree the lowest, 
1,094 per 1,000. Of th^ principal hill stations garrisoned by healthy troops and 
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having an average strength of over 150 men Sabathu gave the highest admission 
ratio, 1,705 per 1,000 ; the lowest rate occurred at Cherat, 386 per 1,000." 

It may be safely assumed that the sick rate in the Philippines will in some 
measure correspond to the stations on the plains in India, adding whatever may 
be due to the humid climate, the lack of hospitals, etc., and the ignorance of line 
officers. The sick rate in the hill stations will correspond to what may be ex- 
pected in Cuba and Porto Rico in the country districts, while the cities will for the 
present be worse than Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, etc., where about the average 
of India is found, 1,400 admissions to hospital in each 1,000 and a fraction less 
than ten per cent, constantly sick. Some of the regiments suffer more than 
others : apparently those most recently recruited. The figures of the proportion 
constantly in hospital are suggestive : 

Strength. Constantly Sick. 

1st Royal Fusiliers 931 118.61 

2nd Royal Irish 955 126.35 

1st Royal Welsh 877 140.19 

2nd Welsh ........ 921 132.21 

Another fact will be observed ; namely, the increasing tendency to venereal 
diseases of the most malignant type which develops rapidly when the hopeless 
conditions of military service in the tropics become apparent. 

Venereal Diseases, 1896. 
- Admissions to Hospital per 1,000 men in service : 

In India as a whole in 1895 . 444.4 
In India as a whole in 1896 . 522.3 
In Mhow District in 1895 . 596.5 
In Belganm . ... 574.1 

In Rundelkhand . . . 671.3 
InRohilkhand ... 711.8 
In Jhansi . . . . 859.9 
In Newgong . . . 1013.5 

" There is a marked increase in the severity of the disease, the average 
duration of each case having risen from 27 days in 1895 to 35 days in 1896. " 

In the special report of the London College of Physicians, previously quoted, 
it is observed that this class of diseases is still increasing in number and malig- 
nity. See difference between 1895 and 1896. 

In the conditions of the British Army in India in cantonments and barracks 
supplied with good water and fitted with all possible applicances we have the 
average rate of sickness requiring admission to hospitals under much better con- 
ditions than can be found in the Philippines and equal to any that can be estab- 
lished in Cuba, 

In the ten months 1 campaign of the French troops in Madagascar we have the 
death rate under better conditions than can be expected in the Philippine Islands. 
The young men of the United States who volunteered in a war undertaken in 
the name of humanity are now being compelled to serve in the " forcible annexa- 
tion " which had not been thought of by William McKinley on the 11th of April, 
1898, and to take part in a campaign of conquest which he then said *« that by our 
code of morality would be criminal aggression." 

It is now plain that this act will not receive the assent of the Senate at this 
session. 

Before the next Congress can be brought together it will become plain : 
First. — That the way to avoid the immolation of our troops is for Congress 
to forbid conquest and criminal aggression. 

Second. — That the way is plain to secure peace without accepting the cession 
of the Philippine Islands and without making their inhabitants citizens by bring- 
ing them under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Third. — That the way to save the lives and health of the troops now 
exposed is by ordering them home, since after peace is declared there is no au- 
thority of law to keep them abroad and there can be no lawful function which 
they can perform in foreign territory in time of peace. 

Fourth. — The way has already become plain for the youth of the land to 
avoid disease and death in the tropics by refusing to volunteer or to enlist in the 
army or navy of the United States. 

Fifth. — The way will be found for the volunteers now held against their 
will to get their release from unlawful service in any other country than their own 
after peace is declared. EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Brookline, Jan. 13, 1899. s 
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III. 



TREATISE SUBMITTED AT THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AT 
THE MEETING HELD IN BOSTON ON AUGUST 25, 1898. 

By EDWARD ATKINSON. 

How to Increase Exports. 

It is a common remark that the machinery which is now applied to produc- 
tion in the United States is so effective on nearly every line of work that a few 
months 1 time, varying in different estimates from six to nine, would suffice to 
meet the necessary consumption of the people of this country under normal con- 
ditions. Hence the necessity for foreign markets. I believe all these estimates 
are exaggerated. There is but one product, cotton, of which more than one-half 
is exported. There are miscellaneous products of agriculture, such as grain, 
provisions, and dairy products, — of which the export varies from ten (10) to 
twenty (20) per cent, of the farm value, changing according to conditions and 
according to the relative product of this and other countries. There are very 
few branches of what are called manufacturing industries of which we now 
export in excess of ten (10) per cent., and from that down to a fraction of the 
total product. 

Yet with here and there an exceptional period due to special conditions, such 
as the wide discredit and paralysis of industry which followed the silver craze of 
1893, it is not often that the means of production of manufactured goods have 
been largely in excess of the consumption. The real truth is that it is now 
possible to increase productive mechanism either on the field, in the forest, in the 
mine or the factory, with very great rapidity, thus very quickly meeting a renewed 
demand after a period of depression or any new export demand which may be 
opened. Supply is, therefore, pressing on demand, and the relief of exports is, 
therefore, a constant need. It is also true that with the exception of a very few 
branches of industry, such as the woollen and worsted manufacture, in which, 
however low the prices may be, the cost of domestic production is yet greatly 
enhanced in this as compared to competing countries by heavy taxes on wool and 
other materials of foreign origin which are supplied to our competitors free of 
taxation, there is hardly a branch of production fitted to the climate of this 
country, either in agriculture, forestry, metallurgy, or manufacturing, in which 
we have not now such an advantage over other countries as to enable us to in- 
crease our exports in very large measure so far as the power of export rests on ' 
the cost of the production of any article which is in demand in foreign countries. 

Vast Increase in Exports. 
The exports of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, before the foreign 
scarcity of grain had exerted any considerable influence, exceeded a thousand 
million dollars ($1,000,000,000) in value. The exports of the last fiscal year 
exceeded twelve hundred million dollars ($1,200,000,000) in value ; the gamin the 
export of manufactured goods being relatively almost as great as the gain in 
the export of the products of agriculture even under the influence of the scarcity 
which prevailed in Europe. These goods consist of nearly every crude, partly 
manufactured, and finished product of the country, with the exceptions named; 
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namely, those of which the cost has been relatively enhanced by taxes on the 
import of the materials. These goods are sent to every corner of the globe. 
Large quantities go to the manufacturing States of Europe with which we 
compete, notwithstanding the fact that the wages which are recovered from the 
sale of these goods in this country are twenty-five (25) to one hundred (100) per 
cent, higher than they are in the manufacturing countries of Europe. Our goods 
are also sent in competition with the manufacturers of Europe to continents, 
nations, and States, in which the rates of wages are not one-quarter, and in some 
cases not one-tenth, as much as the wages earned on wheat and on other similar 
products are in this country. If the rate of wages governed the cost of labor, not 
one dollar's worth of any of our products could be sent to any part of the globe 
in competition with the products of the labor of other countries. 

To What our Supremacy is Due. 

Our manifest supremacy is due to several causes : First, This is the only 
manufacturing country which produces within its own area an excess of food, of 
fuel, of timber, of every metal except tin, an excess of cotton, the most important 
fibre. We do not produce an excess of wool, but whenever common sense is 
applied to the production of wool in the cotton States, alternately or concurrently 
with cotton on the same fields, we shall become large exporters of wool. It is 
not probable that we shall ever produce our own raw silk ; certainly not so long 
as the reeling of the silk from the cocoon must be done by hand. 

Our second paramount advantage is this : Our national taxes do not exceed 
two and a half (2£) per cent, upon our annual product, of which they constitute a 
share set apart for the support of government. Even with the increase of taxa- 
tion which may follow the present war, our national taxes cannot exceed four 
(4) percent, of our product. I compute the national taxes of Great Britain, which 
are double ours per head, and which are derived from a lesser product, at six (6) 
to seven (7), possibly eight (8), per cent. ; Germany at ten (10) per cent. ; France 
at fifteen (15) to eighteen (18) per cent. ; while in poor Italy it is alleged that the 
national expenditures absorb a third of the entire product. Such are the relative 
disadvantages of militarism. 

From the best information and study of the systems of taxation of all coun- 
tries I am of opinion that the advantage of this country in the ratio which taxa- 
tion for national purposes bears to the total annual product is not less than 4 per 
cent, in our favor, as compared to Great Britain, and from 8 to 15 per cent, as 
compared to the manufacturing States of continental Europe. Our average 
advantage is not less than 6 per cent, upon our total product. Now, as 6 per 
cent, is a large margin to be carried to profit and loss account in this country, 
where other countries would have no margin, we may deem our advantages in 
this matter apparently established unless we ourselves have the folly to enter 
upon a period of imperialism and militarism, with the consequent result of a very 
large increase in the burden of taxation. 

Our third advantage is in the stimulus of climate applied throughout the 
more northern or distinctly manufacturing sections of the country to the most 
versatile, energetic, and well-trained body of workmen taken as a whole that can 
be found in the world. Under these conditions high wages have become a syno- 
nym for low cost of production, and we are now seeking how to extend the 
benefits of our commerce throughout the world. 

Public Mind Gravely Moved. 

The public mind is being gravely moved on this question. Each section, each 
State, and the representatives of every branch of industry are turning their atten- 
tion to the widening of their market. Admitting that the home market is and will 
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always be the largest and the most important, yet the representatives, especially 
of agriculture, have found out that the price of their entire product is fixed by 
what the surplus will bring for export. The export demand is the balance-wheel 
of the whole traffic of this country. The prosperity, indeed the very existence, 
of our present system of agriculture depends upon the development of exports, 
and since half the population is occupied either directly in agriculture or in the 
secondary processes of converting the crude products of the farm into their sec- 
ondary forms for sale, the prosperity of manufacturers depends upon that of 
the farmers, who are their principal customers. May there not be a great deal 
of misdirected energy unless the principles which govern the trade and commerce 
are fully considered ? 

The paramount power of supplying nearly all the necessaries of life, which 
the world must have at the highest rates of wages and the lowest cost of produc- 
tion, has fallen to the United States. The demand for these goods exists through- 
out the world, but the purchasing power which must exist in order to supply that 
demand is very limited. The reasons for this limitation must be considered, lest 
time be wasted in efforts to open trade with nations that have the least power of 
purchase, while we neglect States and nations which possess the greatest power. 

The Destination of Our Exports. 
What makes the power of purchase of foreign countries? Before dealing 
with that question, the following facts and tables should be fully considered : 

Table No. I. 1 
Valuation and Destination of the Exports from the United States. 

Exports, 1885 Annual Per cent. Approximate 
to 1894. average. of total, population. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ;•••.• $4,060,135,619 $406,013,562 51.12 40,000,000 

British colonies and dependencies (white 
population 10,000,000, mixed 300,000,- 
000) 712,054,131 71,205,413 8.97 310,000,000 

France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 

Russia, Austria, and other European States, 

China, Japan, and other countries in Asia 

not under British rule 

Africa not under British control .... 
Hawaii, Polynesia, and islands not British 

or Spanish 

Small unenumerated places 

South America, omitting British Guiana, 

Spanish and French West Indies, Hayti, 
and San Domingo 

Mexico 

Central America, omitting British Hon- 
duras 

United States 

$7,943,346,955 $794,334,695 100 1,450,000,000 

From the above table covering the export of ten (10) years, ending June 30, 
1894, it will appear that the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
her colonies bought from us in round figures sixty (60) per cent, of what we 
had to sell ; France, Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands twenty-three (23) 
per cent. ; the rest of the world seventeen (17) per cent. 

1 Authority. Report of 1895, Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury. 
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In the fiscal years ending June 30, 1895, 1896, and 1897, a slight change 
occurred, due to the increasing proportion of manufactures exported to other 
than British countries. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, although bad crops created an exces- 
sive demand for the products of agriculture among European States, yet the 
increasing exports of manufactured products to all parts of the world changed 
the relative proportions of foreign purchases in a considerable measure. 



Table No. 2. 
Exports of the United States for Twelve Months e 



United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 

British colonies and dependencies : 

Gibraltar $304,829 

Malta 64,352 

Bermuda 998,941 

British Honduras .... 555,179 

British North America . . . 84,911,260 

British West Indies . . . 8,382,740 

British Guiana .... 1,792,912 

Australia 15,603,763 

British Africa .... 12,027,142 

British Asia 10,961,055 



Germany $155,039,972 

France 95,452,692 

Netherlands 64,274,622 

Belgium ...... 47,606,311 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, and all other European 
States . . . 

South and Central America, Mexico, and West Indies 
not British, including Cuba and Porto Rico . 

Asia not British 

Oceanica not British, including Philippine Islands 
Africa not British . . . 



June 30, 1898. 

Per cent. 

$540,860,152 43.92 



135,602,173 11.01 



376,462,325 54.93 



$362,373,597 29.43 

69,718,419 £.66 

$1,108,554,341 90.02 

77,194,168 6.27 

33,863,213 2.75 

6,387,618 .52 

5,330,610 .44 

$1,231,329,950 100.00 



By this table it is made plain that in the last fiscal year the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland took from us a fraction under forty-four (44) per 
cent. ; the British colonies and dependencies eleven (11) per cent. ; France, 
Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands twenty -nine and forty-three one hun- 
dredths (29.43) per cent. ; Austria-Hungary, Italy, and the rest of Europe five 
and sixty-six one-hundredths (5.66), while Mexico, South and Central America, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica other than British were able to buy from us only a 
fraction under ten (10) per cent, of what we had to sell. 



How We are paid for Exports. 

But there is another aspect of this case which is of the most profound impor- 
tance. How did Europe pay for our exports ? In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898, the import of goods was as follows, even a part of these imports consisting 
of Australian wool, Egyptian cotton, Russian hemp, and some other articles 
bought in London, which is the centre of trade : 
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Imports. 

Great Britain . $109,138,365 

Germany 69,696,907 

France 52,730,008 

Belgium 8,741,826 

Netherlands 12,535,110 



$252,842,211 
Rest of Europe ..... ... . 53,249,603 



$306,091,814 
It 'will be remarked that in round figures we sold food, fibres, and fabrics to 
European States to the amount of over nine hundred and seventy million dollars 
($970,000,000). We bought from Europe goods, including Australian wool and 
Egyptian cotton, to the amount of three hundred and six million dollars ($306,- 
000,000). The difference of over six hundred and fifty million dollars ($650,- 
000,000) was passed to our credit in gold by weight at the measure of the pound 
sterling, which is the standard or unit of value in the conduct of foreign com- 
merce. 

Silver Enthusiasts are Illogical. 

This huge sum was subject to our drafts, which we made for such gold coin 
as we needed to sustain our credit, also for the purchase of our own securities re- 
turned to this country, by so much liquidating our foreign debt, now very small ; 
lastly, for the purchase of our tea, coffee, sugar, and other products chiefly bought 
in States or continents where silver money or paper money is used for local pur- 
poses, securing at the gold standard double the quantity that could have been 
bought at the market price of silver. Yet, grotesquely strange as it may seem, 
there are still a few illogical persons in this country who sincerely believe that it 
would be for the benefit of our farmers and manufacturers to make silver dollars 
a full legal tender at the rate of sixteen of silver to one of gold, or at the ratio 
of a dollar twenty-nine and a half cents ($1.29£) per ounce of silver, and thereby 
to enable our European debtors to pay us on our contracts for wheat and corn and 
cotton at that rate with coin made in our own mint for silver which costs the 
British silver miners less than twenty-five (25) cents an ounce, and on which they 
are still making very large profits and increasing their product on a market price 
of about fifty cents. 

Is it not manifest that the trade with Europe cannot be long upon these terms 
unless we become large lenders of capital to European countries ? We cannot 
year after year sell our products for double or more of the value of what we buy 
from Europe, drawing gold in payments. In one or two years we should drain 
every bank in Europe, and we should have no use for the gold of which we now 
have enough. We are adding year by year to our stock of gold the product of 
our own mines, more than ample to meet any possible need of an additional 
reserve. For this reason, if for no other, in order to keep our largest market we 
must open up our ports free from any obstruction except what is made necessary 
in imposing duties for revenue only, or else the whole of the present undertaking 
to increase our export trade will utterly fail. The non-machine-using nations of 
the world have not the purchasing power to relieve us of our excess, and will not 
have it for decades and perhaps generations. 

Our Great Consuming Power. 

In making an effort to increase our exports we must give regard to the factors 

which make the consuming and therefore the purchasing power of nations greater 

or less. The consuming power of the people of the United States is greater than 

that of any other State or nation, for the reason that its power of production in 
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ratio to numbers is in excess of all others. We number about five (5) per cent, 
of the population of the globe. Yet we consume more than a third part of the 
commercial product of iron and steel, and are rapidly increasing our proportion 
while at the same time making heavy exports. We consume more than twenty- 
five (25) per cent, of the commercial product of cotton, producing about sixty (60) 
percent., subject to variation. We consume nearly twenty-five (25) percent, of the 
commercial product of wool, being for the present slightly deficient in production. 

We consume nearly twenty-five (25) per cent, of the commercial product of 
sugar, nearly half the commercial product of coffee. What proportion of the 
meats and other animal food we consume as compared to other nations it is 
impossible to say, but it is enormously in excess. In respect to food products in 
general, we produce vastly more than we can consume, and our potential in 
production cannot yet be measured. We have the greatest capacity in the pro- 
duction of coal at low cost as yet developed in ahy part of the world, especially 
of the coals suitable for conversion into coke, and thereby for the manufacture 
of steel. But in this matter inventions which give an almost certain promise of 
success in the conversion of coal into power without wasting energy upon light 
or heat may ere long change all the conditions of the world in the development 
of power. 

In dealing with the purchasing power of other States we may be governed 
by the same rule. In the States in which the potential energy has been most 
fully developed we find the most abundant consumption of food of high nutri- 
tion, thereby giving the staying power of men who are occupied in the direction 
of machinery and modern tools. As we pass from one State to another we find 
its consuming and therefore its purchasing power diminishing with the lessened 
quantity and lower quality of the food consumed, and the lessened staying power 
in the application of labor to the direction of mechanism. Relative nutrition and 
innutrition are prime factors in the application of labor to all arts. 

Who our Best Consumers are. 

Following these lines, where do we find in fact our best consumers in ratio 
to numbers ? First — In British North America, where approximately five million 
(5,000,000) well-endowed, well-fed, and well-bred men and women mainly of the 
same origin with ourselves bought from us goods and wares of every kind in the 
last fiscal year at the rate of nearly seventeen dollars ($17) per head of the whole 
population, being relatively to numbers our largest customers. 

Next — The English speaking people of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, approximately forty million (40,000,000) in number, bought from 
us at the rate of thirteen dollars and a half ($13.50) per head, by far our largest 
customers on the aggregate — second in amount per capita. 

Next — The people of British Guiana, of the British West Indies, and of the 
Bermudas, under the just and equitable rule of the English common law, were 
enabled to buy from us in excess of six dollars ($6) per head. The people of 
Australia, about five million (5,000,000) in number, far away, with industry as 
yet but slightly developed, whose product of wool we fine heavily, thereby reduc- 
ing their power of purchasing our products, yet bought from us in excess of 
three dollars ($3) per head. We may not measure the purchases of British 
Africa and British Asia because the goods thereto sent are distributed among 
those who rely upon the English protection for their increasing prosperity, the 
greater part of our exports being to British Asia and Africa. 

English Speakers the Best Buyers. 
Suffice it, that either the English speaking people themselves or those of 
other races who have come under the protection and just administration of the 
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English law have developed the greatest purchasing power in respect to the 
excess of our- own products. It would therefore be consistent with the ordinary 
rules which govern the conduct of business that we should look to the people of 
Great Britain and her colonies for the greatest development of our exports, and 
in order to promote wider and increasing markets we might rightly remove the 
legislative obstructions with which we have attempted to restrict the import of 
the goods with which they might pay us for larger and larger quantities of our 
own products. 

There are about five million (5,000,000) in the Dominion of Canada, and 
there are somewhat in excess of five million (5,000,000) people in the State of 
New York. The people of the State of New York exchange the products of that 
State with the people of other States on the east, west, and south. No one can 
measure in terms of money the volume of trade for mutual benefit which unites 
the people of this country for mutual interest. One may be very certain that the 
volume of the exports from the State of New York to New England, to other 
Middle States and to the Western States, vastly exceeds the share of the exports 
of the State of New Y^ork to the people of the Dominion of Canada. It may be 
possible that all Canada consumes two ($2) or three dollars ($3) per head of the 
products of the State of New York. How much does all New England consume, 
and all the other Middle States ? Yet if there were no grotesque obstructions to 
the mutual service which the people of New Y r ork and Canada might render to 
each other, the trade with these two sections might be equal to the trade with 
the neighboring States with which I have compared it. 

Lakge Market in a Small Section. 

Reverting to the purchasing power of other States, the people of France, Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium now number about one hundred and five million 
(105,000,000). They bought from us under the pressure of a great scarcity of 
grain in the last fiscal year at the rate of three dollars and a half ($3.50) per head. 
It will be observed that so far we have dealt with the purchasing power of the 
States which have applied modern science and invention to a greater extent than 
the people of any other countries except our own. All that have been named, 
except Great Britain, are customarily deficient in the kinds of food which appear 
to be necessary for the development of the greatest physical energy, mainly 
animal food ; and in proportion to their deficiency, or we might say to their innu- 
trition, is the purchasing power of nations reduced. Yet in this relatively small 
section of the world with which I have dealt, Ave found our market for ninety 
(90) per cent, of our total export. 

Want of Good Government. 

Another prime factor in the development of purchasing power or in its dimi- 
nution is the existence or want of good government, of sound money and freedom 
from militarism. Militarism is the curse of modern Europe ; bad money the 
greatest evil next to bad government among the Spanish-American countries ; 
while the necessity of arduous conditions of hand work still existing throughout 
the greater part of Asia and Africa greatly limits the purchasing power of the- 
greater part of the population of the globe. 

The five million (5,000,000) people of British North America bought of us 
last year eighty-five million dollars 1 ($85,000,000) worth of goods ; the thirteen 
million (13,000,000) people of Mexico bought only twenty-one million dollars' 
($21,000,000) worth. The English speaking people of the Dominion nearly 
seventeen dollars ($17) a head ; the Spanish- Americans of Mexico, the most pro- 
gressive State which has been under the evil influences of the Spanish rule, less 
than two dollars ($2) per head. 
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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 

CRIMINAL AGGRESSION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
The Commercial Aspect. 
The remarks of Benjamin Franklin upon the burning of the coast towns of the 
American Colonies in the War of the Revolution may be read in connection with the 
burning and destruction of towns and cities in the Philippine Islands : 

" Britain must certainly be distracted. No tradesman out of Bedlam ever thought 
of increasing the number of his customers by knocking them on the head, or of 
enabling them to pay their debts by burning their houses." 

Missionary Aspect. 

The attention of the clergy and of others who advocate the enforcement of Chris- 
tianity at the point of the bayonet is called to the following extract from a letter of a 
correspondent of the " Evening Post " : 

The country between Marilao and Manila presents a picture of desolation. Smoke is curling 
from hundreds of ash heaps, and the remains of trees and fences torn by shrapnel are to be seen every- 
where. The general appearance of the country is as if it had been swept by a cyclone. The roads are 
strewn with furniture and clothing dropped in flight by the Filipinos. The only persons remaining 
behind are a few aged persons, too infirm to escape. They camp beside the ruins of their former homes 
and beg passers-by for auy kind of assistance. The majority of them are living on the generosity of our 
soldiers, who give them portions of their rations. The dogs of the Filipinos cower in the bushes, still 
terrified and barking, while hundreds of pigs are to be seen busily searching for food. 

Bodies of dead Filipinos are stranded in the shallows of the river, or are lying in the jungle 
where they crawied to die, or were left in the wake of the hurriedly retreating army. These bodies give 
forth a horrible stench, but there is no time now to bury them. 

The inhabitants who fled from Marilao and Meycauayan left in such a panic that on the tables 
our soldiers found money and valuables, and in the rooms were trunks containing property of value. 
This was the case in most of the houses deserted. They were not molested by our soldiers, but the 
Chinese, who slip in between the armies, are looting when they can, and have taken possession of sev- 
eral houses, over which they raised Chinese flags, some of which were afterwards torn down. 

An old woman was found hidden in a house at Meycauayan yesterday, just dead, apparently 
from fright and hunger. 

The old woman named in the last paragraph may be cited as one converted in this 
missionary enterprise. 

Sanitary Aspect. 

General Otis reports that only eight to nine per cent, of the army was in hospital 
or on the sick list in March, before the hot season or the aggressive campaign had 
been entered upon. Only ! The navy has lent several naval surgeons to the army to 
assist in the care of the sick and wounded. The medical authorities have ordered that 
all soldiers attacked with dysentery and rheumatism, two of the most common causes 
of disease in the tropics, must be immediately removed from the Philippine Islands, as 
they cannot be cured in that climate. 

Nine per cent, on 40,000 comes to " only " 3,600 sick, to whom may be added over 
1,000 wounded. When the hot and then the wet season, the malarial air of the jungle, 
and the bad water outside of camp begin to exert their malignant influence, how many 
will then become the victims of the criminal aggression now being directed by Presi- 
dent McKinley, who, having asserted that the responsibility rests with Congress and 
with the American people, now fails to call Congress together, and continues the car- 
nage of the Filipinos and the ghastly sacrifice of American soldiers in a bad cause to 
them repulsive, on his sole responsibility. 

Kepulsive and Ghastly Aspect of Burning and Slaughter. 

Private letters from officers and their wives, from which extracts have been printed, 
coupled with numerous private letters from volunteers in the army which cannot be 
printed without danger to them, have fully disclosed the shocking atrocity now being 
committed in the slaughter of the Filipinos. Their accounts of disease and death also 
convey the truth to the people of this country, while the telegraph is not free, such 
communications being under censorship. 

It does not yet appear by whom the fighting was begun. It does appear, however, 
in the latest reports, that the lines of the Philippine army were forced by troops of the 
United States before any attack of any organized force had been made upon the lines of 
our troops. How this happened may perhaps be explained by the following abstract 
from a private letter from a very acute American observer now in Japan, which was 
written after the army officers who had placed Aguinaldo in command of the Philippine 
forces had been superseded by the general now in chief command : 

" I left before actual fighting began, but I saw a condition of things that was as 
much like war as it could be when war was not ; and now the terrible result of the 
ignorance, incompetence, and unhappy temperament of our Manila commander has 
come. The Administration put the general in command in the way of emphasizing his 
own unfortunate method of managing things. Chiefly is the American direction of affairs 
at Manila to blame for the fact that the insurgents changed from friends to being our 
foes." 

Were this correspondent here his name would carry authority. Not being here I 
cannot give it, but I vouch for his capacity as an observer. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Brooeline, March 31,1899. , .. 



III. 

CEIMINAL AGGEESSIOISr : 

BY WHOM COMMITTED? 

In November, 1898, a danger became dimly foreseen that this country 
might be committed to acts of criminal aggression which the President had 
denounced in April in his message to Congress giving the reasons why the 
oppressive rule of Spain should be removed by force from the Island of Cuba. 

Many persons who had believed and who still believe that the rule of Spain 
could have been removed without resort to war, yet when war was declared gave 
their support to the Government and their approval to every measure deemed 
necessary to the conduct of the war. 

A few distrusted the sincerity of the President and anticipated the evil events 
that have ensued. The writer was not then one of those who shared in the dis- 
trust of the Executive, although he feared the influence of those by whom he 
then believed and still believes the President had been forced to a premature 
and unseasonable exercise of force. Is there not sufficient proof of a combina- 
tion organized for the purpose of criminal aggression which the President had 
denounced, but to which he has for the time submitted ? 

With the purpose of sustaining the President and to aid him in suppressing 
these malignant influences the writer prepared two treatises upon 

I. The Cost of a National Crime. 
II. The Hell of War and its Penalties. 

When the forecast of a deficiency of $150,000,000 in the next fiscal year was 
first published in November the estimate was received with derision by thought- 
less persons. Many times the writer was asked why the revenues of the tropical 
islands falling into our possession on which Spain had battened should not suffice 
to sustain their government. 

The venal yellow press not only derided this estimate, but attempted to dis- 
credit the writer by gibes and sneers which simply increased the contempt in 
which such papers are held. 

How stands the case in February, 1899, four months later? The representa- 
tives of the Government in the House of Representatives now forecast a deficiency 
in the next fiscal year of much greater amount than the writer's guarded estimate, 
while the deficiency of the present year will exceed the estimate of the Secretary 
of the Treasury given in his annual report by at least forty per cent. 

In order to sustain the President in avoiding criminal aggression, the writer 
also secured from abroad the ghastly evidence of the penalties of the Hell of War 
contained in the second treatise. 

It is not a pleasant duty to prepare this third treatise showing how public 
trust has been betrayed and by whom. It will again invoke obloquy and abuse, 
but to any one who was bred in the time when resistance to the national crime of 
slavery brought out similar abuse, and even personal danger, these attacks but 
give support to the opponents of criminal aggression as they did fifty years ago 
to the agitation against slavery then represented by Garrison and Sumner, by 
Giddings of Ohio and Hale of New Hampshire, by John Quincy Adams of Massa- 

1 Note to Third Edition, March 30, 1899. — This warning was sufficient, and some of the 
grossest measures of excessive appropriations were stopped. Whether the actual appropriations made 
for the conduct of the war will suffice is very doubtful. Time only will suffice to determine the fact. 

(35) 
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chusetts, and by Seward of New York. These personal attacks are but evi- 
dence of the tribute that unscrupulous and depraved men have always paid to 
those who have defended the honor and integrity of the nation ; this tribute 
was rendered to the men who redeemed it from the crime of slavery, so it 
will be to the men who hope and expect now to redeem it from criminal 
aggression. 

• It was assumed that President McKinley would avail himself of the opportu- 
nity given at the dinner of the Home Market Club to announce a positive policy. 
Yet we find in that speech but two positive statements. 

The first is in the following words : " Every present obligation has been met 
and fulfilled in the expulsion of Spanish sovereignty from the islands. 11 

The second declaration is in these terms : " No imperial designs lurk in the 
American mind. They are alien to American sentiment, thought, and purpose. 11 

In these words the President adopts the principles of the Anti-Imperialist 
League and justifies all that has been done or said by that league. It becomes 
necessary, however, to review the rest of the speech. Respect for the office of 
President may not release the humblest citizens from the duty of bringing its 
incumbent before the bar of public opinion when he transgresses. Having been 
called upon to address a club of clergymen, I have recast my address to them in 
this treatise, No. 3, under the title, " Criminal Aggression, by Whom Com- 
mitted ? " 

Gentlemen : I was very glad to receive the invitation to address members of 
the clergy in this emergency, for it seems to me that a duty has come upon the 
clergy of this country corresponding to that which led to the protest of the three 
thousand ministers against the crime of slavery a few years before the Civil War 
ensued in which slavery destroyed itself. 

We are in an emergency to-day as serious as that which then threatened 
the life of this nation. The honor of this nation is now compromised by an 
aggressive war of forcible annexation under the lead of a President who attained 
the confidence of this country a short year since by declaring that he then spoke 
not " of forcible annexation, for that, by our code of morality, would be criminal 
aggression. 11 Have we changed our code ? If not, who is responsible for the 
criminal aggressions upon and the slaughter of the people of the Philippine 
islands by thousands ? 

* I was reading last evening Trevelyan\s " History of the American Revolu- 
tion, 11 and I came across this report. In one of the great debates of 1774 Stephen 
Fox, the brother of Charles James Fox, speaking of the condition of affairs in 
this country, said: " I rise, Sir, with an utter detestation and abhorrence of the 
present measures. We are either to treat the Americans (read, if you please, 
* Filipinos 1 ) as subjects or as rebels. If we treat them as subjects the bill goes 
too far; if as rebels, it does not go far enough. We have refused to hear the 
parties in their defence, and we are going to destroy their charter (read deprive 
them of their rights) without knowing the constitution of iheir Government. 11 
Could a closer parallel be brought between the conditions of 1774 when we were 
the rebels and the conditions of the Filipinos to-day in their resistance to the 
effort to put a foreign rule upon them, in their refusal to be deprived of their 
rights, and in their objection to accept the gospel of peace at the point of the bay- 
onet with the slaughter of thousands under the rapid-fire guns ? 

Now, I propose to deal with this question consecutively. We w^ere driven 
prematurely into a war which may have been necessary for the removal of Span- 
ish oppression from the Island of Cuba. It is useless now to discuss the question 
whether that war was necessary or not. 
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We entered into what one may at least declare was an unseasonable dec- 
laration of war before we were prepared and at the time when the utmost 
hazard of the tropical climate was upon us. . But even if that war was inevitable 
does any one suppose that the war would have occurred had Lincoln been Presi- 
dent, who resisted even the moral purpose of this country for two years until he 
knew the country would support him in emancipation ? Does any one suppose 
that if he had been the President of the United States any men of the char- • 
acter and quality of the jingo Senators could have forced his hand? Does any 
one suppose that Grant would have submitted to such dictation ? Does any one 
suppose that if Cleveland had been there, even though he himself had declared 
that it might become necessary to deal with Cuba by force, he would have 
allowed his hand to be forced by the venal pressure of the yellow press and its 
Senatorial emissaries to Cuba? \ Is it not our misfortune to have had in the chair 
of the President of the United States a man of weak and uncertain purpose with- 
out convictions and unequal to the emergency: who, having declared that an act 
of aggression would be a national crime, has trifled with the question ? Did he 
not in his recent apologetic speech before the Home Market Club seek to find a 
way out of the evil conditions into which he has led the country by divesting 
himself of the responsibility and trying to throw it all on the Congress of the 
United States ? I think it is time to speak and to speak plainly. William 
McKinley is the President of the United States. He was treated with respect in 
Boston as the President of the United States, but it was a great misfortune that 
even the members of the Home Market Club who utterly oppose expansion were 
under such obligation that none were able, owing to the courtesy of the occasion, 
to say one word in resistance to expansion or to the apparent policy of the Presi- 
dent. Therefore the President may have returned under, the impression that he 
is sustained in acts of criminal aggression here in Boston when we know that the 
moral sense of the community — the conscience of the community — is being 
aroused day by day against the policy which he represents. 

Let us look a little into the history of this matter. 

In a speech, Dec. 15, 1898, when the President was swinging around the 
circle, dealing with audiences from the rear end of a railway train and taking the 
shouts of the crowd as an indication of public sentiment, he reached Atlanta, 
and there he used these words : 

" That flag has been planted in two hemispheres and there it remains, the 
symbol of liberty and law, of peace and progress. Who will withdraw from the 
people over whom it floats its protecting folds ? Who will pull it down ? " 

If that is not a declaration of imperialism, what is it? 

Who took down the flag in Mexico and gave back to the Mexicans the control 
of their own affairs after we had made conquest of their country? There is no 
such word in the President's speech to the Home Market Club. Since the date of 
the Atlanta speech he has had cause to change his tone. Under the brave lead of 
our Senator Hoar, supported by Senators Jones, of Arkansas, and Caffery, of 
Louisiana, and by many others too numerous to be named here, it has been made 
apparent that neither the common sense nor the conscience of this country will 
permit criminal aggression. We have failed in defeating cession under the 
treaty because there were many true men who are with the opponents of ex- 
pansion absolutely, who thought it best that the treaty should be sustained in 
order that Spain might be divested of any further word to say on this matter. 
The opponents of imperialism, of expansion, and of criminal aggression who 
voted for the treaty joined with the opponents of the treaty are a majority of the 
present Senate ; many of them feeling indignant because they have been forced 
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by the false conditions into which we had been brought by the President to 
accept the treaty. Though there are grave dangers growing out of the accept- 
ance of the cession of the Philippines, they are not insurmountable, and when 
the will of the country is exerted, as it is now being manifested, the Executive 
will be compelled to take the country out of the false position in which we now 
are. 

ISTow then, gentlemen, as to this speech of the President of the United States. 
Is it not an adroit rhetorical evasion of the pending question ? Does it not show 
that he is still waiting to find out what will be popular rather than what will be 
right ? Or what will control the future politics of this country rather than what 
will be for the true interest and honor of the nation ? When before in the history 
of this country has a treaty been sent into the Senate of the United States by the 
President without a message giving the views of the Executive, or the grounds 
and reasons on which such a treaty should be sustained ? Was not that evasion 
Number One ? Or rather, was it not one evasion among many ? 

The President says : •* Many who were impatient for the conflict a year ago, 
. apparently heedless of its larger results, are the first to cry out against the far- 
reaching consequences of their own act." Against whom does he make that insinu- 
ation ? Does he not attempt to put discredit, without naming them, upon Senators 
who voted unwillingly for war, unwillingly for the treaty, and who are now try- 
ing to avoid the evil consequences of the conditions in which he and his adminis- 
tration have put them ? 

Again the President says: "The evolution of events, which no man could 
control, has brought these problems upon us. Certain it is that they have not 
come through any fault on our own part." Had there been a man with any 
power of will to direct that evolution it would have been directed as human evo- 
lution may always be — by mental energy, in the right and not in the wrong direc- 
tion. It is easy to quote evolution in evasion of duty ; easy to talk about manifest 
destiny to* cover a crime. It is the weak man who says " I couldn't help it." 

Again the President says: "In its prosecution and conclusion the great 
majority of our countrymen of every section believed they were fighting in a just 
cause." This it true ; they were fighting in the cause of liberty, and they had 
confidence in the declaration of the President thaf to let the war go beyond the 
restoration of liberty to an oppressed people would be an act of criminal aggres- 
sion. 

The President says: "The Philippines, like Cuba and Porto Rico, were 
intrusted to our hands by the war, and to that great trust, under the providence 
of God, and in the name of human progress and civilization, we are committed." 
Intrusted to our hands ? By whom ? How did we get possession of an area of 
about ten square miles or less which was all there was in the possession of Spain 
and which is all there is to-day in our possession ? We secured it because the 
people trusted us. We found in the Philippine islands an organized army 
which had driven the Spaniards from every part of the islands except one or two 
cities where, through their navy, the Spaniards were enabled to sustain them- 
selves. We called them to our aid, Admiral Dewey promoting the return of their 
chosen leader, Aguinaldo, to take the command and aid in the removal of the 
oppression of Spain from that little corner which was all that was not then in the 
possession of the inhabitants of those islands. That city of Manila and the terri- 
tory within range of our guns have become " intrusted to our hands " with one 
city, Iloilo, since added. All the rest is intrusted to the inhabitants themselves. 
The Island of Luzon possesses large numbers of men of intelligence who have 
proven their capacity. It is under a constitution of which Senator Hoar says : 
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" There are not ten men on the planet who could have made one better." They 
have an organized army. They have rightfully supplied themselves with arms. 
Yet these people who trusted us have been slaughtered by thousands by American 
troops acting under the orders of President McKinley. 

In apology and excuse for his previous course the President says : " Congress 
can declare war, but a higher power decrees its bounds and fixes its relations and 
responsibilities. The President can direct the movements of soldiers upon the 
field, and the fleets upon the sea, but he cannot foresee the close of such move- 
ments or prescribe their limits." Perhaps he could not prescribe the limits — the 
more reason to count the cost in blood and treasure. The very moment this war 
was entered upon I sent to Europe for the sick and death rates of the British 
armies in India, of the' French army in the tropics, and of the Dutch army in their 
colonies. In the treatise on the Hell of War may be found the whole ghastly 
record to which for want of foresight we are about to expose the young men of 
this country unless we stop this national crime where it is. One example may 
here be given: 

A few years ago France undertook the conquest of Madagascar, and to carry 
Christian civilization to the inhabitants at the point of the bayonet. They landed 
12,800 troops, men from the army and navy, 2,000 of whom were in colonial 
regiments and were accliniated. Madagascar is a healthier island than Luzon, 
not as near the equator. In ten months 4,200 of these men died. The rest were 
so disabled that in one regiment, of which sixty per cent, died, not one single man 
reached the objective point. In Madagascar the French are now trying to main- 
tain troops under a sick and death rate that they are afraid to have published 
even in their own country. 

Again, witness the condition of the white troops in India. There were 
70,000 British troops in India in 1896. In that year the admissions to hospital 
were nearly fourteen hundred men to each thousand on the average ; that is to 
say, the whole force admitted once, nearly four hundred twice ; the average term 
of each stay in hospital, thirty-five days. That average includes the health stations 
on the hills. There were 40,000 men on the plains, where it is hot and mostly dry. 
At some of these stations admission to hospitals ranged from 2,000 to 3,400 for 
every thousand men. The conditions in India are not nearly as bad as the 
malarious conditions in the Philippines described by Professor Worcester. In 
such hot climates, where every thought of morality and self-restraint is lost, 550 
in every 1,000 in India, and in some stations 850 and 1,015, are infected with 
venereal diseases, of which the details are given in my treatise on the Hell of 
War. The accounts of the Surgeon-General of the United States have been 
demanded so that the people of this country may learn what the hell of war 
really is even when no shot or shell is fired. 

I claim no more foresight than any other man of common sense, but when 
the danger of war was disclosed I sent for these documents and I have secured 
the printing of these details in a Senate document which Senator Lodge tried to 
stop on the ground of saving the expense of printing treatises by private persons. 
He was obliged to withdraw his objection when Senator Jones, of Arkansas, 
insisted on the record being made. You may contrast, if you please, the elements 
of politics and patriotism in the-acts and speeches of the senior and the junior 
Senators of Massachusetts. Choose then who honors and who dishonors the State. 

Again the President says : " We cannot anticipate or avoid the consequences, 
but we must meet them." No, President McKinley was neither capable of fore- 
seeing or avoiding the consequences of his act. He now declares himself to be 
incapable of meeting the consequences, and attempts to throw the whole burden 
upon the Congress of the United States. 
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Again he says: *' There was but one alternative, and that was either Spain 
or the United States in the Philippines." Was there no other alternative? If 
there was no other why did Admiral Dewey bring Aguinaldo back to take the 
lead of the Filipinos ? Why did he accept the aid of the organized forces which 
have now invested our army in Manila as it invested it when we were engaged in 
removing the oppressive forces of Spain from there? Did not Admiral Dewey 
foresee the need of a land force to cooperate with the navy in removing the 
oppression of Spain when he promoted the return of Aguinaldo to Manila to 
command that force? Who is yet entitled to pass judgment upon Aguinaldo? 
Our own officials have promoted his movements and perhaps unwisely made 
promises of support. What if he should prove to be a born leader of men ? 
Who will then be shamed? When shall we know the "truth in this matter? 
When will the evidence of United States Consul-General Pratt, of Singapore, and 
of Consul Wildman on this matter belaid before Congress? We have as yet but 
indirect evidence of their interviews with Aguinaldo. What purports to be an 
authentic statement published by a friend and correspondent of Consul-General 
Pratt in Birmingham, Ala., is as follows : 

*' Alluding to the first conference, the writer says: 4 There were present 
General Emilio Aguinaldo y Femi ; E. Spencer Pratt, Consul-General of the United 
States; Howard H. Bray; J. Leyba, Aguinaldo's "private secretary; Colonel 
Marcelo del Pilar; and M. Santos.' 

** During the conference, at which Bray acted as interpreter, Aguinaldo 
explained to Consul-General Pratt incidents and objects of the late rebellion, and 
described the then disturbed state of the country. He then proceeded to detail 
the nature of the cooperation he would give, in which he, in the event of the 
American forces from the squadron landing and taking possession of Manila, 
would guarantee to maintain order and discipline among the native troops and 
inhabitants in the same humane way in which he had hitherto conducted war, and 
m event them from committing outrages on defenceless Spaniards beyond the 
inevitable in fair and honorable war. 

•* He further declared his ability to establish a proper and responsible gov- 
ernment on liberal principles, and would be willing to accept the same terms 
for the country as the United States intended giving Cuba. The Consul-General 
of the United States, coinciding with the general views expressed during the dis- 
cussion, placed himself at once in telegraphic communication with Admiral 
Dewey at Hong Kong. As a result, another private interview was arranged at 
the American consular residence, between Aguinaldo, Pratt, Bray, and Leyba. 
As a sequel to this interview, and in response to the urgent request of Admiral 
Dewey, Aguinaldo left Singapore at once for Hong Kong, and accompanied 
Dewey with the fleet to Manila. 

" General Aguinaldo's policy, as clearly stated in his interviews at Singa- 
pore, embraced the independence of the Philippines. American protection 
would be desirable temporarily, on the same lines as that which might there- 
after be instituted in Cuba. The ports of the Philippines would be free to the 
trade of the world, safeguards being enacted against an influx of Chinese aliens 
who would ^compete with the industrious population of the country. The entire 
freedom of the press would be established, as well as of thought and public meet- 
ings. There would be general religious toleration, and steps would be taken for 
the expulsion of the religious fraternities who had a strong hand on every branch 
of the civil administration . 

" These promises were made, as stated, in the interviews with Consul-General 
Pratt at Singapore, telegraphed to Dewey at Hong Kong only a few days before 
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the fleet sailed, and Aguinaldo accompanied the fleet at Dewey's urgent request 
on receipt of Pratt's telegrams. . Subsequent events proved that Aguinaldo kept 

. all of his promises, but the interesting feature of this incident is that no official 
announcements or publications of the facts have emanated from the Government 
at Washington."" 

The President says: "The second alternative was that they be left to the 
anarchy and chaos of no protectorate at all." The common sense of this country 
will reject that statement. "there existed a protectorate capable of protecting 
persons and property. Under that protectorate the Philippine forces held Iloilo, 
where they committed no looting, no interference with persons or property, no 
meddling with the foreigners. There they maintained their rights until we attacked 
them, and then they retired. 

By whom was this attack authorized? What induced the Filipinos to re- 
sist the forces of the United States ? Who began that fight ? As yet we have no 
evidence. Who is responsible? Aguinaldo says : "The President of the United 
States is responsible," and I think he goes far to prove it. What order did the 
President of the United States utter December 27 before the treaty had been rati- 
fied, either by the United States or Spain, without authority of law, usurping power 
not then vested in him ? He ordered General Otis to take possession of the Philip- 
pine islands. He says: " The actual occupation and administration of the entire 
group of the Philippine islands becomes immediately necessary and a military gov- 
ernment heretofore maintained in the United States, in the city, harbor, and bay 
of Manila and the whole of the ceded territory." Mark the words, "the whole of 
the ceded territory" from which Spain had already been expelled by the Fili- 
pinos themselves, with the exception of ports under the control of the Spanish 
navy. The advocates of expansion and of continuous possession assume that 

1 there are no Filipinos who have a sense of their own rights or any power to 
maintain them. What says your coadjutor, Rev. Clay MacCauley, on this matter? 
Is he a competent witness? Visiting these islands with a feeling bred of the 
missionary spirit that it was our duty to retain them, he found evidence on the 
spot which wholly change his opinion. He says : 

" It should be known, to begin with, that the people of the Philippines are 
opposed to such annexation. By the Philippine ' people' I do not mean the savage 
tribes of the hills of Luzon and of the remote islands. These tribes have always 
ignored or antagonized every other than their own inherited governments. They 
would, for an indefinite time, be as hostile to the rule of the United States as the 
North American Indians ever were. Constantly recurring conflicts with them 
would await us in our government of the islands, even were all other sources of 
opposition removed. The Philippine * people ' are the hundreds of thousands of 
Christianized natives and persons of half or mixed caste who now occupy numerous 
cities, towns, and plantations ; who possess accumulated wealth ; conduct agricult- 
ure, own factories, and direct foreign commerce ; and who have attained to a consid- 
erable degree of education and culture in the arts and in the learned professions. 
These people have developed in large measure a political consciousness and 
ambition, and are now represented in the ' Philippine Republic' The proposed 
assumption of political sovereignty over them by the United States has recently 
become magnified to them as their greatest danger. By common impulse they 
are throughout united to oppose it, and unless their fear can be quieted, or their 
allegiance to American sovereignty secured by persuasion or reward, they will 
carry their opposition into open warfare. Above all, they demand that the 
Government that directs their affairs shall have place through their own consent. 
They resent the agreements of Spain and the United States, or the acts of the 
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American Congress, that dispose of them politically like so many pieces of chat- 
tel property. They claim to have noAV an established and systematized govern- 
ment, self chosen ; and evidently they have a large and well-armed army gathered . 
to defend what they claim to be their freedom and independence. I have been 
informed on good authority that more than eighty thousand rifles have been im- 
ported by the Philippine insurgents during the past few months. Whatever 
might be done to win the Filipinos from allegiance to their ' republic, 1 certain 
it is that an arbitrary act of annexation now would only arouse them to a struggle 
for freedom and national autonomy." 

Edifying spectacle it would be, that of this new republic of the far East 
striving to the death to defend itself from a greed of conquest satiating itself 
upon it in the old republic of the West, "the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 11 

" And next, the people of the United States should know that their fellow-citi- 
zens now in the Philippines, the soldiers and sailors of the American army and 
navy there, are generally opposed to or indifferent to the proposed annexation. 
With the most intelligent and thoughtful among them, antagonism is supported 
by judgment drawn from many considerations, some of which are here sum- 
marized. Surely it is worth the attention of the people at home who are 
willing to commit our Government to an attempt at the annexation of the 
Philippine islands, the fact that most of their fellow-citizens who have for months 
been dwellers in the islands, in contact with the native people there, and who 
have learned much of the various conditions there, — physical, social, and commer- 
cial, — should have grown increasingly opposed to the proposition to incorporate 
the Philippine j^eople into the American body politic. 11 

Aguinaldo has uttered a protest. He gives the reason why the confidence of 
the Filipinos was destroyed by this unwarranted and unlawful order of the 
President of the United States before the treaty had been accepted, to take pos- 
, session and administer the whole* islands. Now, let any American put himself in 
the place of an intelligent citizen of the Island of Luzon, what would be his con- 
ception of such an assumption of power over him backed by military force ? 
Would he not protest ? Witness the simple dignity of Aguinaldo's words : 

" I solemnly protest in the name of God, the root and fountain of all justice 
and of all right, and who has given to me the power to direct my dear brothers 
in the difficult work of regeneration, against this intrusion of the Government of 
the United States in the sovereignty of the islands. Equally I protest in the name 
of the Philippine people against this intrusion, because when they gave me their 
vote of confidence, electing me, though unworthy, as President of the nation, 
when they did this they imposed on me the duty to sustain to death their liberty 
and independence. 11 

That is the answer of the man whom Admiral Dewey found fit to place where 
he could assume the responsibility with which he is charged, and on whichever 
side the first shot was fired in the slaughter of these people the sole responsibility 
for this act of criminal aggression rests upon the President of the United States. 

Yet the President says: "The treaty gave them to the United States. 
Could we have required less and done our duty ? Could we, after freeing the 
Filipinos from the dominion of Spain, have left them without Government and 
without power to protect life and property, or to perform the international obliga- 
tions essential to an independent State? " This question rests on false premises. 
They had a government. They had power to protect property. They have the 
power to enter into international relations, and they may yet be recognized and 
rightly recognized by other powers. 
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The President says in speaking of other nations : " Did we ask their consent 
to liberate them from Spanish sovereignty or to enter Manila bay and destroy the 
Spanish sea power there ? We did not ask these ; we were obeying a higher moral 
obligation which rested on us, and which did not require anybody's consent. We 
were doing our duty by them with the consent of our own consciences and with the 
approval of civilization.' 1 Are we now doing our duty by them by slaughtering 
them by the thousands, and by burning and shelling their villages without giving 
the women and children a chance to escape ? What sort of a conscience warrants 
such acts — what civilized man approves ? 

But witness the inconsistency in this speech. The President says : " Every 
present obligation has been met and fulfilled in the expulsion of Spanish sov- 
ereignty from their islands. 1 ' True, and nearly the only simple and plain state- 
ment of a fact to be found in the whole speech. Then why not withdraw? 
" During the progress of the war with Spain we could not ask their views. Nor 
can we now ask their consent. 11 Why not? Are not the people of the Island of 
Luzon entitled to be consulted ? Are they to be governed by military force under 
an arbitrary order from a foreign ruler ? They have an established form of gov- 
ernment. They have presented state papers of unequalled excellence and force 
which have been refused by the State Department, and rejected in terms of con- 
tempt by the military officers of the United States. 

The President says in excuse or palliation of this offence: " It is not a 
good time for the liberator to submit important questions concerning liberty and 
government to the liberated while they are engaged in shooting down their res- 
cuers. 11 Surely it may not be a good time to deal with them when they are being 
liberated by death and when our forces are rescuing them with repeating rifles, 
but why were these important questions not submitted to them before the Pres- 
ident on his own authority asserted an unlawful dominion, over them ? 

The President having brought this shame upon us ; having said that the 
flag should not come down ; having asserted possession before the cession from 
Spain had been accepted by the Senate and before he had any rightful authority, 
thus inciting the Filipinos to resistance, now declares: " I .do not intend to 
obtrude upon the duties of Congress or seek to anticipate or forestall its action. 
I only say that the treaty of peace, honorably secured, having been ratified by 
the United States, and, as we confidently expect, shortly to be ratified in Spain, 
Congress will have the power, and I am sure the purpose, to do what in good 
morals is right and just and humane for these peoples in distant seas. 11 Having 
found himself incapable of meeting the duties and responsibilities of his posi- 
tion, he is now shifting upon Congress the dreadful penalties of his own inca- 
pacity. Again : " Until the treaty was ratified or rejected the Executive 
Department of this Government could only preserve the peace and protect life 
and property. That treaty now commits the free and enfranchised Filipinos 
to the guiding hand and the liberalizing influences, the generous sympathies, the 
uplifting education, not of their American masters, but of their American 
emancipators. 11 

Why did he assert dominion before the treaty was ratified ? Why oppress in 
the name of enfranchisement ? 

Enfranchised, indeed, under the guiding hand and liberalizing influences of 
repeating rifles, the uplifting education of dynamite guns, turned against them 
by armed forces ordered to govern them without their consent. 

Again the President says : " I know no one at this hour who is wise enough 
or sufficiently informed to determine what form of government will best subserve 
their interests and our interests, their and our well-being, 11 thus admitting inca- 
pacity. 
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He goes on to declare : " Until Congress shall direct otherwise it will be the 
duty of the Executive to possess and hold the Philippines" (we hold ten miles 
square, or less, from a part of which we have retreated), *' giving to the people 
thereof peace and order, and beneficent government, affording them every 
opportunity to prosecute their lawful pursuits, encouraging them in thrift and 
industry, making them feel and know that we are their friends, not their enemies, 
that their good is our aim, that their welfare is our welfare, but that neither their 
aspirations nor ours % can be realized until our authority is acknowledged and 
unquestioned." 

If it were not for the atrocities which have been committed in the name of 
duty, peace, and order, there would be something grotesque in the absurdity of 
such platitudes spoken by the President before the reverberation of the guns dis- 
charged in the slaughter of the Filipinos have ceased to echo around the world to 
the dishonor of this country. 

But still we will welcome the President to the ranks of the Anti-Imperialist 
League if we can trust his words: " No imperial designs lurk in the American 
mind. They are alien to American sentiment, thought, and purpose. Our 
priceless principles undergo no change under a tropical sun. They go wjth 
the flag. If in the years of the future they are established in government under 
law and liberty, who will regret our perils and sacrifices ? " But if these people 
are now in the present established in law and capable of maintaining liberty, as 
they have proved themselves to be, who will not regret the slaughter which we 
have inflicted upon them ? Will not the mothers of the land regret the loss of 
their sons, now on the way to or now in Manila, only beginning to be exposed to 
worse dangers than the resistance of the Filipinos under the ghastly conditions 
of the worst of tropical climates in the rainy season ? In an aggressive cam- 
paign away from the sea we may fear that of the 25,000 men who have been 
despatched to Manila, if kept there three or four months longer, not one-half will 
ever see their native land again ; vve may fear that nearly all of the other half 
who may return will come back impaired in health and strength. The evidence 
of these dangers is. conclusive. The facts disclosed by the records of the British, 
French, and Dutch armies almost prove that such will be the fate that we are 
bringing upon the children of Americans. [ know no men whose names will 
go down among the mothers of the land, even in the near future, subject to 
greater execration than the names of the men who have brought this act of crim- 
inal aggression upon the nation. 

Professor Worcester states the only conditions under which white men may 
be able to retain their health and strength in the Philippine islands in the follow- 
ing terms: "Briefly stated the facts are as follows: If one is permanently situ- 
ated in a good locality where he can secure suitable food and good drinking 
water ; if he is scrupulously careful as to his diet, avoids excesses of all kinds, 
keeps out of the sun in the middle of the day, and refrains from severe and 
long continued physical exertion, he is likely to remain well,, always supposing 
that he is fortunate enough to escape malarial infection.'' 

If the regular army of the United States is stationed in the Philippine 
islands or in Cuba, and kept there six months, it is practically certain that after 
that term has elapsed there will be no regular army of the United States in exist- 
ence capable of any effectual service even on the part of the survivors. When 
the facts become known voluntary enlistments will cease, and the act of criminal 
aggression can only be continued by a forced enlistment under a draft. 

Let there be no misapprehension in this matter. We can extend our admira- 
tion to our army and navy ; to the privates and most of the officers of our 
army and to the officers of the navy as well as the privates. War has not ceased 
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among men and how soon it will cease none can tell. Even President Cleveland 
thought it might become necessary to make forceful intervention in the Island 
of Cuba. When the war was prematurely entered upon it found our navy 
governed by the civil-service rules, thoroughly well organized, the right men 
in the right places and no power or influence of any Representative or Senator 
capable of moving the authorities of the navy, or of jmtting men in their places 
unqualified for the positions. 

At the Navy Department there were no Senators or Representatives in the 
lobby, no seekers for place and position around the doors. Everything was done 
with effective energy, and the work of the navy bears witness to the civil-service 
rules by which it has been governed. But when we give regard to the War De- 
partment, there the lobbies were filled ; there political influence was paramount. 
There men who were wanted to take important places in the Commissary De- 
partment, fully qualified, were rejected, and incapable persons put in at the 
instance of politicians. And what did we get ? We brought together an army 
under conditions which rendered it almost incapable of effective service. One of 
the members of the Commission on the conduct of the war said to me that the 
conditions at Tampa were almost those of a mob without head or leader. In 
some way the line officers got the troops over the sea. There they blundered into 
a direct attack upon Santiago, where the bravery of the troops and the incapacity 
of the enemy saved them from a great disaster. Men who knew the conditions 
allege that had the officers in command been willing to wait for the cooperation 
of the navy there was an easy place to land a few miles away, free of fortifica- 
tion, from which a railway leads, by which all our troops could have moved to 
the rear of the Santiago forts where, under the protection of the navy, the defences 
could have been turned, and a large part of the risk might have been avoided. 

Although giving credit to the Navy Department and its chief, when I read 
the following paragraph closing the speech of the Secretary in support of the 
action of his chief: "Is not that the statesmanship of the great Master who 
limited not His mission or that of His disciples to His own chosen people, but 
proclaimed that His gospel should be preached in all the world unto all nations, 
that greatest Statesman of all time, Jesus Christ," it seemed to me blasphemy 
to cite the authority of Jesus Christ in justification of the slaughter of the Fili- 
pinos. I can conceive of nothing more sacrilegious than that citation. When 
I was speaking the other night to the chiefs of the labor organizations who are 
moved most deeply in this matter I said, If that is Christianity you may call me 
Infidel or call me Pagan, but it is not; it is servile adulation in profane terms. 

The advocates of aggressive expansion tell us that we have no alternative, 
but when our alternative is presented he who presents it is called a visionary. 
There is an alternative and everything is propitious for its adoption. The effort 
has been made by the jingoes to get up public demand for maintaining possession 
or annexing these islands by alleging danger of seizure by Germany or France. 
They do not dare to impute such purpose to Great Britain. Any such intention 
has been repudiated by the Ministry of Germany. It is denied by our ambassa- 
dor, Andrew D. White, and it is a false imputation made for an evil purpose. 
France is struggling to surmount the cost of lives and money in the tropical 
colonies now held, and wants no more. 

What, then, are the facts about the Philippine islands. No one wants them. 
No one wants to assume the expense, danger, and cost of subduing and governing 
them. But no one nation wants the other to make a base of offence against any 
other nation. Then why not neutralize them ? We can lend the Filipinos men 
like Sir Robert Hart of England, or my former townsman, E. B. Drew, who was 
formerly a high-school teacher in Brookline. These two men are now adminis- 
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tering the customs of China. Lord Cromer administers the affairs of Egypt under 
the Khedive. The Philippines may be neutralized as Belgium is neutralized ; as 
Switzerland is neutralized ; as the Congo Free State is neutralized. Is not every- 
thing propitious? President McKinley has the opportunity to make himself a 
record in history as the great man of the century could he comprehend his true 
mission and take advantage of the existing conditions. All nations to have their 
coaling stations ; all nations to land their cables ; all to have equal rights and 
no hostile shots to be fired upon the land, and no contest upon the waters thereof. 
We can make the Philippine islands the sanctuary of commerce ; we can aid 
the inhabitants to.biiig order out of chaos ; we can help them work out their own 
national salvation ; and joined with the Czar we can take the first measures for 
abating the hell of war upon the earth. 

" Can these things come to pass ? 
Nav, if it be, alas, a vision ! 
Still let us sleep and dream it true ; 
Or, sane and broad awake, 
For its great sound and sake 
Take it and make it earth's, 
And peace ensue." 

I have remarked that whenever right-minded men make an effort to establish 
peace upon earth and good-will among nations those who are imbued with the 
military spirit or with the survival of the brute element in man cry, Visionary ! 
These are the men who to-day, on this twenty-second of February, the birthday of 
Washington, are trying to put him in contempt by casting ridicule on his farewell 
address as having no relation to present times. Was he not a soldier? Did he 
not fight to redeem his countrymen from oppression, and did he not show when 
the conflict was ended that in him there was no survival of the brute element, 
which actuates many of the advocates of expansion ? Did he not declare and 
enforce the principles of peace ? It is not only expansion, but militarism that is 
upon us, but that evil once recognized has already been suppressed. The rising 
tide of popular opinion among workingmen, among farmers, among clergymen, 
and among all thoughtful men who can rightfully claim to be good citizens, will 
resist criminal aggression and will yet compel the Congress and the Executive 
of the nation to remedy the wrongs which have been inflicted upon these people. 
Then will be found the easy way to do right; then the present Executive may 
open that way by neutralizing the Philippine islands and making them the 
sanctuary of commerce. The opponents of criminal aggression will then join 
in saving the President from the execration which may rest upon him and his 
supporters when the death rate in our army in the tropics begins to be recorded, 
unless this great wrong is quickly righted. If that right way is taken then 
the name of William McKinley may yet go down in history, when all the evils 
of the present have been buried in the remote past, among the great names of 
the benefactors of the world. 

I have thus endeavored to put before you, members of the clergy, a full and 
frank statement of our present conditions, without fear or favor. When the 
opponents of expansion first entered upon the work they seemed to be few. 
Many now active and earnestly working with us then seemed to fear that the 
nation had been so far committed that there was no way out. All that has 
changed. Congress has refused to warrant a permanently large standing army, 
and is beginning to feel the influence of the sober second thought of the people 
giving them a warning no longer to commit criminal aggression. We now 
call upon the clergy to join in this righteous cause, and to aid us with their 

earnest work. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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APPENDIX. 



In order to support the statements submitted in the foregoing treatise by 
adequate proofs I have endeavored to get a copy of Senate Document No. 62, 
containing the evidence and information submitted by the President with the 
treaty of peace, — a document of five hundred pages. But having as yet failed 
to secure a copy, I may rightly make citations from this document which were 
submitted by Hon. Henry U. Johnson and by Hon. Rice A. Pierce in their 
speeches in the flouse of Representatives. 

In support of the right of the Filipinos to self-government Mr. Johnson said, 
11 Are you aware that Admiral Dewey made use of this language in his communication 
to the Secretary of the Navy on the 29th of last August ? — 

" The population of Luzon is reported to be something over 3,000,000, mostly natives. These 
are gentle, docile, and, under just laws and with the benefits of popular education, wouldsoon 
make good citizens. 

" In a telegram sent to the department June 23 I expressed the opinion that these people 
are far superior in their intelligence, and more capable of self-government, than the natives of 
Cuba, and I am familiar with both races. Further intercourse with them has confirmed me in 
this opinion." 

Mr. Johnson — 

Has it escaped your notice that the United States Consul-General at Hong Kong, 
China, made use of the following language in his communication to Mr. Moore of the 
Department of State? — 

I consider the forty or fifty Philippine leaders, with whose fortunes I have been very 
closely connected, both the superiors of the Malays and the Cubans. Aguinaldo, Agoncilla, 
and Sandico are all men who would all be leaders in their separate departments in any country. 

In conclusion I wish to put myself on record as stating that the insurgent government of 
the Philippine islands cannot be dealt with as though they were North American Indians, will- 
ing to be moved from one reservation to another at the whim of their masters. If the United 
States decides not to retain the Philippine islands its 10,000,000 people will demand indepen- 
dence, and the attempt of any foreign nation to obtain territory or coaling stations will be 
resisted with the same spirit with which they fought the Spaniards. 

In the very able speech of Hon. Rice A. Pierce many citations are given. 
He said, " And now we come to the consideration of the permanent holding of 
the Philippine islands, to do which General Whittier, in his testimony before 
the Paris Commission, said : 

" If we attempt the unwise thing of ignoring the natives an army of 50,000 men will be none 
too small. — Senate Doc, No. 62, part 1, page 508." 

In reply to the charge that Senor Aguinaldo had been bribed by Spain to 
leave the islands and had appropriated the money Mr. Pierce refers to the fact 
that on the 24th day of May, 1898, Mr. Oscar F. Williams, United States Consul 
to Manila, telegraphed to the Secretary of State, as follows : 

To-day 1 executed a power of attorney whereby Aguinaldo releases to his attorneys, in 
fact $400,000 now in bank in Hong Kong, so that the money can pay for 3,000 stands of arms 
bought there and expected here to-morrow. 

Again Mr. Pierce recites from Document 62 : 

On the 4th of July, 1898, Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, commanding the United 
States troops at Cavite, addressed a letter to Senor Don Emilo Aguinaldo, commanding 
the Philippine forces at the same place, in which he said (page 390) : 

General : I have the honor to inform you that the United States of America, whose land 
forces I have the honor to command in this vicinity, being at war with the kingdom of Spain, 
has entire sympathy and most friendly sentiments for the native people of the Philippine islands. 
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For these reasons I desire to have most amicable relations with you, and to have you and 
your people cooperate with us in the military operations against the Spanish forces. 

To this Aguinaldo made an earnest and instant response, which was acknowledged 
by General Anderson in a note dated July 6, in which, after informing Aguinaldo that 
large reinforcements were expected from the United States, for whom more space 
would be required for camps and storehouses, he said (page 391) : 

For this I would like to have your Excellency's advice and cooperation, as you are best 
acquainted with the resources of this country. 

He added that they did not intend to remain inactive, but to move promptly 

" against our common enemy." 

Referring to the Spaniards' fear of the Filipinos, General Whittier said (page 491) : 
I think the Captain-General was much frightened. He reported in great trepidation that 

the insurgents were coming into the city, and I said that I knew that that was impossible, 

because such precautions had been taken as rendered it so. 

General Whittier said, in answer to a question put by Senator Gray (page 492) : 
I'hey are somewhat undersized, are fairly good in appearance, are brave, will stand any 
amount of hunger and hardship, and, well led, would be very good soldiers. 

Speaking of their services in "driving the Spaniards from Cavite, twenty odd 
miles into the defences of Manila," General Whittier said (page 499) : 

All the success was on the natives' side, and the Spaniards surrendered between 7,000 
and 8,000 men well armed, plenty of ammunition, and in good physical condition. The excuse 
of the latter may be that their enemy was in small bands ; but they never captured one of these, 
and the small bands drove them to their walls. 

The most conclusive evidence, however, of a complete understanding of the 
several military and naval officers of the United States in this matter is to be found 
in the report of Consul Wildman, which was brought into the debate as follows : 

Mr. Piekce, of Tennessee — 

Consul Wildman states, and the records show it, that openly in the Spanish Cortes 
General Rivera, who was the Spanish Governor-General, stated that of the money that, 
was to be paid only $400,000 of it, and that in Mexican dollars, was paid, when they 
had to pay over $1,000,000; that he did not propose to carry out what was stipulated 
at the time. 

In 1897 Aguinaldo, Agoncillo, and other leaders of the Philippines agreed ,to leave 
the island, and that certain civil reforms were to be entered upon, but as Rivera says 
himself, he did not propose to carry them out, and he did not propose to pay any 
of the money; and this is what the Consul at Hong Kong says, and I will read what he 
says, as I do not wish to state it myself. Here is what Consul Wildman says : 

Consulate of the United States, 

PIong Kong, July 18, 1898. 

There has been a systematic attempt to blacken the name of Aguinaldo and his cabinet* on 
account of the questionable terms of their surrender to Spanish forces a year ago this month. It has 
been said that they sold their country for gold ; but this has been conclusively disproved, not only 
by their own statements, but by the speech of the late GoVernor-General Rivera in the Spanish 
Senate, June 11, 1898. He said that Aguinaldo undertook to submit if the Spanish government 
would give a certain sum to the widows and orphans of the insurgents. He then ^admits that 
only a tenth part of this sum was ever given to Aguinaldo, and that the other promises made he 
did not find it expedient to keep. 

I was in Hong Kong September, 1897, when Aguinaldo and his leaders arrived under con- 
tract with the Spanish Government. They waited until the first of November for the payment 
of the promised money and the fulfilment of the promised reforms. Only $400,000, Mexican, 
was ever placed to their credit, in the banks, and on the third of November Mr. F. Agoncillo, 
late minister of foreign affairs in Aguinaldo's cabinet, called upon me and made a proposal, 
which I transmitted to the State Department in my despatch No. 19, dated Nov. 3, 1897. 

In reply the State Department instructed me "to courteously decline to communicate with 
the department further regarding the alleged mission." I obeyed these instructions to the letter 
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until the breaking out of the war, when, after consultation with Admiral Dewey, I received a 
delegation from the insurgent junta, and they bound themselves to obey all laws of civilized 
warfare, and to place themselves absolutely under the orders of Admiral Dewey if they were 
permitted to return to Manila. At this time their president, Aguinaldo, was in Singapore 
negotiating, through Consul-General Pratt, with Admiral Dewey for his return. 

On April 27, in company with Consul O. F. Williams, we received another delegation, com- 
posed of Senor Sandico, Jose Maria Basa, Tomas Mascardo, Lorenzo L. Zialcita, Andres E. 
Garchitorena, Manuel Malvar, Mariano Llanza, Salvatore Estrella. We agreed, on behalf of 
Dewey, to allow two of their number to accompany the fleet to Manila. Consequently, on the 
same day, I took in the tug " Fame "Alizandrino and Garchitorena, accompanied by Mr. Sandico, 
to the " Olympia," in Mir's Bay. On May 2 Aguinaldo arrived in Hong Kong and immediately 
called on me. 

It was May 16th before I could obtain permission from Admiral Dewey to allow Aguinaldo 
to go by the United States ship " McCulloch," and I put him aboard in the night so as to save 
any complications with the local government. Immediately on the arrival of Aguinaldo at 
. Cavite he issued a proclamation, which I had outlined for him before he left, forbidding pillage, 
and making it a criminal offence to maltreat neutrals. He, of course, organized a government 
of which he was dictator, an absolutely necessary step if he hoped to maintain control over the 
natives, and from that date until the present time he has been uninterruptedly successful in the 
field, and dignified and just at the head of his government. 

In conclusion, I wish to put myself on record as stating that the insurgent government of 
the Philippine islands cannot be dealt with as though they were North American Indians, willing 
to be moved from one reservation to another at the whim of their masters. If the United States 
decides not to retain the Philippine islands its 10,000,000 people will demand independence, and 
the attempt of any foreign nation to obtain territory or coaling stations will be resisted with the 
same spirit with which they fought the Spaniards. 

I have the honor, etc. 

ROUNSEVELLE WlLDMAN, 

Consul-General. 

Mr. Pierce — 

And that money ? Aguinaldo, as shown by Mr. Williams, Consul of the United 
States, has turned over to buy arms. He executed a power of attorney and turned 
it over to him, that he might pay for the arms that had been purchased. I repeat 
here that the arms came under American control, and were turned over through Amer- 
can officials to Aguinaldo to arm the natives in their fight against the Spaniards, to aid 
the Americans in the capture of Manila. (Applause.) We have this plain letter. It 
is not manufactured by me. We see here the same policy pursued by gentlemen on 
the other side of the House to carry out the policy of Mr. McKinley. 

Finally, in support of the right of the Filipinos Mr. Pierce quotes Admiral 
Dewey in the following terms : 

These people, the Filipinos, are far superior in their intelligence and more capable of 
self-government than the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races. 

Closing as follows : 

And yet we propose to give a free government to the Island of Cuba, to the 
natives of Cuba; and George Dewey, a man soon to become an Admiral, a title which 
he richly merits and deserves, says these natives of the Philippine islands are superior 
to the natives of Cuba. Congress has said that the natives of Cuba should be free. 
What the President said to the Filipinos was given to them through their press. 

The Filipinos rendered every assistance that they could to aid the United States. 
They drove the Spaniards into their walled city of Manila, held all the outer lines and 
fortifications, cut off the supplies, cut off the food and water, and rendered assistance 
to the American army which would have made it impossible for them without that assist- 
ance to have taken the Spanish army, for if it had not been for Aguinaldo's army the 
Spaniards could have retreated from the city of Manila and beyond the reach of 
Dewey's guns. 

These citations are from the official document prepared in the office of the 
Secretary of State and submitted to Congress by President William McKinley 
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with the treaty of peace. It is apparent that the several military and naval 
officers of the United States acted upon their faith on the declaration of the Presi- 
dent when he announced that he did not contemplate '" forcible annexation," which 
by our code of morality he declared would be " criminal aggression." 

It, therefore, appears that carefully refraining from any act outside their law- 
ful functions, Commodore Dewey, General Anderson, Consul-General Smith 
of Singapore, and Consul Wildman of Hong Kong, secured the cooperation of 
Aguinaldo, promoted his return in a government vessel to Manila, supplied him 
and his forces with arms taken from the Spaniards, and invited his cooperation 
in the common undertaking to remove the oppressive rule of Spain from the 
Philippine islands in order that the people might enjoy liberty. The President 
of the United States, having knowledge of all these facts, then turns back on his 
declaration, gives orders without authority of law, under an assumed power, to 
General Otis to take possession and administer the government of the Philippine 
islands. 

This bald statement of the facts of the case calls for no words. The question 
before the country now is how to remed} 7 " this wrong and how to remove from 
the Philippine islands the oppression which has been substituted for that of Spain 
with the least delay and the least humiliation. 

At the very time when the foregoing text was being put in type comes the 
first information yet received by mail of which the public has any knowledge, in 
regard to the condition of affairs at the time and in the weeks preceding the 
slaughter of the Filipinos by our army, from a competent observer who was on 
the spot. 

Many rumors have been in circulation, based on private letters in regard to 
the origin of that attack, but in the following letter of Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
whose evidence has been cited in the body of this pamphlet, we begin to get evi- 
dence from an independent source not like that over the telegraph line under 
Government censorship : 

[Special Correspondence of the Transcript.} 

Tokyo, Japan, February 9. 

If it be true, as telegraphed by " Reuter" this morning, that "the Washington 
cabinet has decided on a vigorous offensive attack on Iloilo and on an endeavor to cap- 
ture the Filipino government of Mololos," then, so it seems to me, the greatest mistake 
yet made by the present Administration and one of the least justifiable wrongs in 
American political history have been committed and have brought with them their 
penalty. It may be, now that the Filipino insurgents have attacked our army and 
killed some of our soldiers, that there is no way left for our Government but that of 
offensive war and an attempted conquest of the Philippine islands. But, even under 
this necessity, I cannot help remembering that had the American Government been 
generous or wise through the months just passed no assault by a Filipino army would 
have been made upon the soldiers of the United States, and no such dreadful future 
as that now probably awaiting these people would have confronted them. Ignorance 
and reckless aggressiveness in high places in America and too prosaic an obedience, a 
temperamental fault and mingled timidity and inability in the administrative authorities 
at Manila, will in time be known as the chief occasions of this terrible calamity. I do 
not accuse without reasons. 

At the first, in May last, the Filipino insurgents were encouraged by the American 
authorities in their renewed hostility to the Spaniards. They were ready then to give 
any and full allegiance to the United States. At the downfall of Manila no enthusiasm 
could be greater from a people than that of the Filipinos for the Americans. What at 
that time were the supreme directions from Washington? " Have no embarrassing re* 
lations with the insurgents ; make no compromising promises ; be careful that the way 
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for the United States be clear into the future." Regulations that were doubtless 
wise and, under the circumstances, imperative. But how were they applied? In the 
answer to this question lies in largest part the explanation of the struggle just begun. 
Some evil fate seems to have guided the movement step by 'step from its insignificant 
beginnings to its present portentous issues. Clearly the United States authorities had 
no right in August last or since then, even to to-day, to offer to the eager Filipinos 
any definite policy for the direction of their mutual relations. But, clearly, too, 
these authorities had not only right, but they were in duty bound not to let the Filipinos 
misunderstand them or their country during the critical progress of events. Under the 
circumstances mutual confidence, sympathy, and patience were imperative. It was 
above all needed that the representatives in Manila of the United States Government 
should go to these people, just emancipated from Spanish rule, and with kind sympathy 
tell them until they understood the facts without doubt that, more than anything else, 
both peoples must wait for the law's delays, for a treaty of peace, for ratification of the 
treaty, and then for a definite policy that should direct them in the future. In a way 
these things were known by and made known to the Filipinos. But that was not enough. 
So fearful were the American authorities that the future might be embarrassed by their 
words or acts that very soon after the capture of Manila not only had official inter- 
course with the insurgent leaders become almost nil, and what there was of it almost 
wholly mandatory on the part of the Americans, but the social intercourse also that had 
begun in the most cordial ways was rapidly lessened and constrained. Then, it is true 
that so far as movements were made by the Americans either in America or the Philip- 
pines appearances more and more indicated that the United States Government was more 
and more tending to assume the sovereignty of the islands. Whether this assumption 
was to be for a protectorate or for incorporation of the Philippines into the American 
body politic was not evident, and no one responsible for his opinions offered to talk the 
matter over with the leaders of the Philippine republic, then coming into life. 

Through the summer and the early autumn the Filipino leaders were not averse 
to annexation to the United States. Indeed, I am under the impression that they at the 
first looked for and wished for union with the American republic. And though I am 
not in favor of the annexation of these far-away lands to the United States, I am confi- 
dent that until towards the close of the year any politic representative of our govern- 
ment at Manila could have enrolled Aguinaldo and his friends among the most ardent 
supporters of the proposed annexation. Our whole attitude and action, however, seemed 
determined towards alienation and not friendship. The Filipino leaders were, from 
almost the first, repelled and ignored. Hardly could men have set about in a better 
way to arouse resentment, suspicion, anger, and rebellion than the men in charge of 
the administration of American interests in Manila. 

The Filipinos were made to feel that Americans considered them not worth either 
political or social consideration. Driven back upon themselves, their soldiers treated 
with contempt, their wishes not listened to or respected, if heard, told nothing of our 
Government's ultimate desires or purposes, or, if told, left without judicious, sympa- 
thetic explanations of the course of events in Washington, — the Filipinos gradually 
accepted their isolation, organized their government more and more thoroughly, and 
began to import arms and ammunition for their own support and defence. I cannot 
blame them for having done this. They could so easily have been retained as our allies 
and friends. A sympathizer, a conciliator, a politician, in the good sense of the word, 
could have kept them with him step by step, while the administration at Washington 
was coming to a consciousness of its own wishes and aims. But we let them go ; we let 
them misunderstand us, or we did not try to keep them with us as we came to under- 
stand ourselves better. On our own authorities, not on the Filipinos, falls the blame 
that the Filipinos changed from friends to enemies, and at last turned towards us in the 
trenches at Manila a hostile front. A more lamentable series of lost opportunities, of 
neglected openings for having one's own way, of deliberate manufacture of enemies, it 
would be difficult to find in the history of nations. I am not alone in this judgment. 
Could impartial observers from among foreigners, long resident in Manila, be heard,, 
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dared intelligent American officers and soldiers at Manila speak, could Aguinaldo and 
his friends be believed, my charge would not stand without ample support. 

Our own Government and the administrative authorities at Manila who acted for 
the home Government, both in ignorance and with recklessness, cast aside again and 
again the very agencies that would have brought about the end that the annexationists 
have most sought. Through the mistake of not having had the right men in the re- 
sponsible places, and through the excessive caution attending a policy in the process of 
formation at Washington, the Americans have lost the allegiance and incurred the hostil- 
ity of a whole people. The Filipinos once idealized the United States. They were 
ready to do our bidding to the utmost, had we but used the wands of sympathy and 
confidence. And now here we are at bayonet points, and the American Government has 
decided to attempt the " capture of the Filipinos' government at Malolos." It will be 
doubtless the policy of the imperialist press now to tell the American people that the 
Filipinos are false to their promises of last year ; are treacherous ; not fit for self-gov- 
ernment and should be suppressed, and that this war- should be carried to its deadly end. 
Very well ! Let all the charges of this kind be true, the fact yet remains that our own 
bungling rule in Manila has impelled them to treachery and rebellion. But the pity of 
it, when another record was so easy to make ! Had a man of the President's own 
temperament been in command at Manila, notwithstanding the caution of the uncertain 
yet aggressive Washington Administration, the new year, I feel sure, would have opened 
with the " Filipino Republic," anxious to be made an integral part of the great republic 
of the West. 

Were nations amenable to repentance and reform, something might yet be done to 
Temedy this great mistake and wrong. But history, I fear, justifies no hope for such 
change. Rather does the present calamity, if this morning's telegram tells the truth, 
tempt one to say : Let us as a nation let all pretence at philanthropy' and national justice 
go. Let us admit that the Anglo-Saxon in America as well as in Europe is a ravening 
beast still. He fought for liberty and independence a hundred years ago, but he fought 
not for the " glittering generalities " of the Declaration of Independence, — the prin- 
ciple of human freedom, — but for his own life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Shall this new war in the Philippines be proclaimed a war of righteousness, a war for 
the sake of humanity? No! it is the penalty of our own incompetence and folly. I 
would not if I could, make the Philippines a part of the United States. Sooner or 
later out of such union would come resentment, revenge, and rebellion, even could it 
liave been brought about in peace and of goodwill. But now, to make of this people 
our conquered subjects when they might at least have been made friendly fellow-citi- 
zens, what shame to America, what a penalty to pay for ignorance and impotence ! 

Clay MacCauley. 

With this, the case as it now stands is submitted to the people of this 
country. 

The first edition of my treatise on The Cost of a National Crime and 
The Hell of War was dedicated to the President of the United States, in the 
liope that he would meet the responsibility so as to justify the quotation from 
Milton : 

" Oh, yet a nobler task awaits thy hand 
(For what can war but endless war still breed?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 
And public faith clear'd from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud ! " 

The President has failed. It now remains for every citizen to demand that 
our public faith shall be cleared from the shameful brand of public fraud. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
March 8, 1899. 
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No. 1. Extract from the speech of Senator George F. Hoar before the Massa- 
chusetts Club of Boston, on April 29. 

" I can see no difference in the lynching of a Southern postmaster and lynch- 
ing a people because they think a government derives its just powers from the 
consent»of the governed, and got those ideas from the Constitution of the United 
States. But we can tell better what our political duties in the future will be 
when the present troubled conditions have become more settled." 

No. 2. Letter of Lieut. Henry Page of the United States Army to the Chicago 
"Record." 

Special Correspondence of the Chicago "Record" 

Manila, February 25. — A curious collection of widely divergent ideas 
would be presented were one to compile in a volume the answers which would 
be made by Americans in Manila to the question : "Are the Filipinos capable 
of self-government ? " 

The answers would vary from an unqualified " yes " to a decisive "no." 
And perhaps the evidences, if condensed, would still express doubt. 

After a stay of about eight months among these people, during which time 
no opportunity has been lost to study their qualities, I find myself still unable to 
express a decided opinion about the matter, but I can unreservedly affirm that 
the more evidence collected the greater my respect for the native and his 
capacities. 

Filled with the overwhelming magnitude of our own greatness, strongly 
imbued with the patriotic jingo of our political orators, and confident that our 
own republic is the model governmental system, we leave home rather prejudiced 
against anything which savors of monarchy. We have seen how imperfect and 
perishable were the structures built over the ruins of monarchy in South Amer- 
ica, and our logical thought is that if the white race is unable to regenerate 
republican government on soil in which monarchy has dwelt, how small is the 
chance that a Malay tribe can accomplish this undertaking. The argument is 
convincing, and when we arrive in the Orient we meet the Englishman, who 
knows, or ought to know, everything about Asiatic peoples. What he immedi- 
ately begins to tell you settles the question for good and all, and unless you are 
of an inquiring turn of mind you can accept your first impression as a fact and 
never change. 

Filipinos' Fighting Methods. 

The recent battle of February 5 was somewhat of a revelation to Americans. 
They expected the motley horde to run at the firing of the first gun. It was my 
good fortune to be placed — about ten hours afterward — near the spot where 
this first gun was fired. I found the Americans still held in check. Our artillery 
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then began to assail the enemy's position, and it was only by the stoutest kind of 
fighting- that the Tennessee and Nebraska regiments were able to drive him out. 

The Filipinos' retreat, moreover, was more creditable than their stand. 
Perfect order prevailed. One of their companies would hold our advance until 
the company in their rear could retire and reload, when in turn this company 
would stand until the former had retired and reloaded. A frequent exclamation 
along our lines w r as : " Haven't these little fellows got grit?" They had more 
than grit — they had organization. 

In their trenches we found exploded fire-crackers, wooden toy guns, and 
" cannon" made of bamboo, and we were inclined to laugh at their simplicity, \ 
but they were not so simple as they seemed to be. They only mistook their man. • 
The fire-crackers were to make the firing seem stronger, the bamboo cannon 
poked through their excellent trenches had a sinister look at two hundred yards 
distance, and as for the wooden guns they also helped to make a show of strength. 
When a rifleman was killed, a native having a wooden gun would cease to hold 
it over the trenches and would seize the real rifle, which was a scarce article in 
Aguinaldo's army. 

By these means the Filipinos increased their show of strength, and indeed 
their real strength, for the toy riflemen acted as a reserve, so that though many 
were killed the line was not weakened. The last was a real advantage, and the 
former had proved a great success against the Spanish, who had always a more 
dignified hesitancy about dashing against such evidences of strength than we 
Americans had. • 

Filipino Self-Government. 

When we reached the headquarters at Santa Ana another surprise awaited 
us, for here was found some of the machinery of Aguinaldo's government. 
Among the papers scattered about in confusion by the retreating officials were 
telegrams, letters, and commissions, showing something of their system. One 
letter was from a township governor asking relief from his duties ; a surgeon's 
certificate was inclosed. It had been forwarded through official channels to 
Aguinaldo's secretary of state and returned with abundant indorsements 
approved. With it w r as an order to the governor of the province to have a new 
election. Another letter was a complaint made against another local governor 
for mal-administration. It stated the charges in real legal form, and w T as duly 
signed. The numerous papers concerning school teachers' appointments showed 
that the Filipinos had already perfected arrangements for the education of the 
youth on a large scale. 

I might also mention the deeds of property, records of births, deaths, etc., 
to show that Aguinaldo's organization is at Least not a laughable farce. I might 
mention also meteorological and other scientific instruments and records to show 
that the Filipinos didn't neglect science during those busy, warlike times. Letters 
dated February 4 from Malolos showed that they had a good courier system. A 
book on tactics, engravings of the several uniforms, beautiful topographical 
maps, copies of the declaration of independence and the revolutionary constitu- 
tion, military and state seals, and other articles all went to show that labor and 
intelligence were united in their production. 

Very naturally the whole Filipino structure is built upon the Spanish model. 
Their uniforms, like every detail of government, are copied more or less exactly. 
But the Filipino is an imitative little body. He is always anxious to learn new 
methods, and he masters them very quickly. 

This imitative trait, the English tell us, is one common to all Asiatics, 
especially the Japanese. It shows itself in many amusing ways among the Fili- 
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pinos. For instance, the tune " A Hot Time in the Old Town To-Night " might 
be called their national air. Their army buglers have lately begun to blow the 
American calls, and they put our buglers to shame when reveille, assembly, and 
taps float from their lines over to ours in the sweetest tones we ever heard. 

Capacity of the Natives. 

For the last month I have occupied an official military position in the town of 
San Jose, which through chance or force of necessity is loyal to Americans. 
From this residence has been gained an insight into the natives' method of gov- 
ernment which is worth relating: The ruler of the village is the " little gov- 
ernor," as he is called in Spanish. The ruler of the province is the " governor. " 
To the latter the village ruler is directly responsible. The "little governor " 
was always a native. The governor of a province was often a native, but more 
.generally a Spanish army officer, as long as Spain held her sway, but now he is 
elected by popular vote and commissioned by the president, Aguinaldo. 

The duties of the "little governor' 1 are to promptly punish all offenders 
except for major offences, which come under the sole jurisdiction of the " gov- 
ernor," to whom all dangerous prisoners are sent. Each village contains the 
old-fashioned "stocks" and whipping posts, which are worn smooth by much 
usage. The petty criminals are confined in the " calaboza," or jail, at night, and 
during the day they clean the streets and do other public work. And this work 
is well done, for nearly all the towns are well ditched and are quite clean. The 
village governor also keeps a written record of everything pertaining to the 
public interests. Births, deaths, inventories of real estate, transfers of property, 
ownership of live-stock, and everything else that is taxable is all registered in 
neatly arranged columns. 

Since the Filipino war has begun it has been impossible for our vaccine 
physicians in Manila to get young caribou for their vaccine farm, and I was re- 
quested to hunt some up in this district. I went to the governor to inquire about 
the matter, and to my astonishment he produced a paper containing an exact list 
of all the live-stock in the district. Moreover, he had recorded the exact age of 
each animal. 

System of Taxation. 

The next village official in importance to the "little governor" is the tax 
collector. The governor's records serve this individual in good stead, for it 
falls to his lot to collect taxes on every conceivable object, of which his chief 
supplies the list. Even the individual is taxed. The receipt given the citizen 
after paying his tax serves as an identification card or passport. It is called the 
" cedula personal." The cedulas under Aguinaldo are precisely the same as 
those granted under Spanish rule. 

• The tax collector and the governors, big and little, had their own distinctive 
badge of office. The village "little governor" wore a dress which was a ridicu- 
lous imitation of an American full-dress costume. Aguinaldo enjoys the distinc- 
tive prerogative of carrying a gold -headed cane with a gold tassel. The village 
guard or police are chosen at will by the " little governor," who each day desig- 
nates a certain number of the men of the town to serve in this capacity. The 
other village dignitary perhaps should have been mentioned first of all, for it is 
he who is governor and tax-gatherer all in one. This is the priest. He was 
generally a Spaniard, but occasionally a native was so lueky as to get the 
position. 
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Plans for Education. 

In each town a church, a convent, or priest's home, a "tribunal," which is 
court-house, jail, and record office all in one, and a school, constitute the public 
buildings. The schools were neat, substantial buildings, which testified that the 
Spanish made an honest effort to educate the masses. The Filipino is very 
anxious to learn, and the new government of Aguinaldo used every effort to start 
afresh these schools. The number of natives who speak Spanish as well as their 
native tongue, and who also know how to read and write, is remarkable. No 
school teacher has been appointed in San Jose, and the school buildings are held 
by the American officers. In spite of this discouragement there is a private 
school flourishing in a native hut. 

The educated and polished Filipino is not at all a bad fellow. He is very 
quick to comprehend, and he possesses a peculiar dexterity in accomplishing his 
work. 

Natives are Skilled Musicians. 

He is, among other things, a natural musician. The negro race is called 
musical, but the Filipino also possesses the soul of music and can easily rise to 
lofty heights. When I see these ragged beggars playing selections from " Faust," 
" Rigoletto," "Carmen," and " Tannhauser " on home-made instruments, with 
an expression and touch like a German orchestra, I am impelled to believe that 
there is somewhere an undeveloped capacity. Such music does not dwell in a 
mind barren of all else save music. Such music appeals alone to higher qualities, 
undeveloped though they may be. 

With rare exceptions the native is a very lazy fellow, but in all due respect 
to my own nationality I believe we would be the same under like conditions. 
The cost of living is too cheap to make labor a necessity, and the Spanish system 
of taxation was too thorough to allow a very great accumulation of riches without 
great danger to the possessor. Rich natives had a very troubled existence, which 
few could envy so long as the Spanish official remained as his " protector." 
Even these odds did not destroy the native's thriftiness entirely, for nearly all 
of them have comfortable little nest-eggs buried in some secret spot, awaiting a 
rainy day. Some invest their savings in diamonds, and one old fellow told me 
he had $900 in gold hidden where the Spanish eye could not find it. 

Prospects under American Control. 

Under American government this capital would soon seek investment in 
channels of trade, for the Filipino loves to bargain, and as soon as he feels safe 
this instinct will assert itself. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that at present the Filipino should have a 
guiding hand to help him navigate his ship of state. When peace once more 
brings security of life and American control makes property safe ; when confi- 
dence in law and order is assured, then perhaps the native strength will show its 
power. To desert the Filipino now would be for us a national disgrace. To 
give them all but actual control is worth trying, and it would be interesting to 
mark the result. 

Henry Page, 

Lieutenant, U.S.A. 

No. 3. From "The Conservative" of Nebraska City, Nebraska, edited by 
ex-Secretary J, Sterling Morton. 
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HIS LAST INQUIRY. 

Arthur H. Vickars, of Omaha, first sergeant in the Nebraska regiment on 
duty with " the army of benevolent assimilation," in his last letter to his parents 
said: 

" I am not afraid, and am always ready to do my duty, but I would like some 
one to tell me what we are fighting for ." But before a solution of the problem is 
reached he has given up his life. He was one of three brothers who with patri- 
otic purpose enlisted last year to serve in the " war against Spain." And now 
their bereaved father writes Governor Poynter : . 

" I am an old soldier myself, and know that the worst in the fortune of war 
is always to be expected, but I 'would be more resigned in the loss of my son had 
he fallen fighting for a better cause. I have had three sons, in the war with Spain, 
and no one was more proud than I when they marched away to battle for the 
liberty of a downtrodden people ; but while I am proud of the gallantry of our 
brave boys in the recent battles in the Philippines I cannot sympathize in a war 
for imperialism. I cannot see that the sacrifices the boys in the field and the fathers 
and mothers at home are making will result in good." 11 

No. 4. Measure of the work before us (from the " Economist," London, April, 
22, 1899), if aggression is not stopped. 

AMERICAN DIFFICULTIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

There is a little too much readiness in Europe to smile at the American 
attempt to conquer the Philippines, and to believe that the people of the Union 
are already wearying of their task. They have hardly yet addressed themselves 
to it in earnest, and are suffering mainly from the results of inexperience. They 
know little of bush fighting, for they have forgotten their campaigns against the 
Seminoles, and nothing whatever of fighting within tropical forests. With 
inadequate forces, for the most part improperly clothed, with no mountain guns, 
few beasts of burden, and scarcely any local allies, they are carrying on the cam- 
paign just as Aguinaldo would have them carry it on — that is, they are follow- 
ing lightly armed insurgents into forest villages, the capture of which signifies 
nothing, in the vain hope of forcing them into a general engagement. The 
Tagals are at once too clever and too timid to risk anything of the kind. Luzon 
is nearly as large as England, the forest villages afford plenty of provisions, 
there is, for the moment, an ample supply of arms and powder, and the insur- 
gents simply lure on their pursuers deeper and deeper into the jungle. They 
fight no battles, care little for small losses, and expect more from the forest and 
the climate than from any feats of arms they may perform. When the invaders, 
weary with fruitless marching, ill-fed, and with much sickness in camp, are 
compelled to fall back upon their only large depot in Manila, the insurgents 
regain their abandoned " cities," plume themselves on victory, and with amusing 
audacity offer to negotiate on equal terms. 

They will, we think, be disappointed. The Americans will soon learn, what 
any Anglo-Indian officer of experience will tell them, that conquering a foe like 
the Tagals requires time, that insurgent armies melt away when not attacked, 
and that axes and spades will do more for them than any number of rifles. They 
will be masters at once as far as their roads reach, and must wait safe in their 
fortified places until roads are cut, until their regiments can keep their supplies 
with them, and until they can have the support of at least some cavalry able to 
pursue the fugitives and keep the generals informed. There are practically no 
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horses available in Luzon. The Americans will learn their lesson by and by, and 
by the time the rains are over and the cold weather begins again will be in a 
very different position. The generals will know their work and their enemies' 
tactics, the volunteers will have been replaced by regulars, 14,000 are already 
under orders, and the army of occupation, strengthened in numbers, will be sup- 
ported either by negro troops or by auxiliary regiments raised from among 
those sections of the Filipino population who are hostile to the dominant caste. 
There is not the least need for hurry. It took the British five years of silent and 
inglorious forest fighting to subjugate Upper Burmah, but the work was done at 
last, and now that province is as quiet as any portion of our dominions. 

No. 5. Analysis of documents by Crammond Kennedy, of Washington, published 
in the Washington " Post," Feb. 17, 1899. 

OUR LATE ALLIES AT MANILA. 
Services rendered by the Filipinos in the Reduction of the City. 
Editor "Post " : At the close of my letter entitled " Admiral Dewey on the Fili- 
pinos, and General Greene's Version of Aguinaldo's Financial Dealings with the 
Spaniards," which you printed in the " Post " of the 14th instant, I said that " this 
government has had the benefit of a patriotic fund in the hands of that unselfish 
patriot whose military operations, as will be shown hereafter from the testimony 
of United States officers, were of material service to our forces in the reduction of 
Manila." Before redeeming this promise I should like to quote what follows 
from the Congressional Record of the 6th instant, page 1669 : 

"Mr. Caffery. — If it had not been for the Filipinos, perhaps you would 
not have a Manila city now. 

44 Mr. Teller and Mr. Gallinger. — Nonsense ! 
44 Mr. Cullom. — It is worse than nonsense. 

"Mr. Caffery. — Everything is nonsense that does not suit the views of 
gentlemen who want to gobble up the Philippines. 

'* Mr. Teller. — I should like to sa}' to the Senator, if he will give me leave 
to say it, that our officer in command declared that they rendered no substantial 
aid to us at all. General Merritt said so. . . . 

44 Mr. Bacon. — I wish to suggest, with the permission of the Senator from 
Louisiana, that the services they rendered were rendered before General Merritt 
got to the islands. So he knew nothing about it except from what Commodore 
Dewey said. 

44 Mr. Teller. — If the Senator will let me interrupt him I will say that that 
was a mistake. They rendered no practical service whatever, and when the city 
was taken they took no part in it except to stand by and look on. . . . 
That is the report of our officers." 

I will not refer to the consular correspondence showing the negotiations with 
Aguinaldo, but will confine myself to the reports and statements of military offi- 
cers of the United States on the subject in hand. These reports and statements 
are printed in Document No. 62, containing the treaty and accompanying papers. 
On the 4th of July, 1898, Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, commanding the United 
States troops at Cavite, addressed a letter to 44 Senor Don Emilio Aguinaldo, com- 
manding Philippine forces," at the same place, in which he said (page 390) : 

44 General : I have the honor to inform you that the United States of Amer- 
ica, whose land forces I have the honor to command in this vicinity, being at war 
with the kingdom of Spain, has entire sympathy and most friendly sentiments for 
the native people of the Philippine Islands. 
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" For these reasons I desire to have the most amicable relations with you, 
and to have you and your people cooperate with us in the military operations 
against the Spanish forces. 1 ' 

To this Aguinaldo made an earnest and instant response, which was 
acknowledged by General Anderson in a note dated July 6, in which, after inform- 
ing Aguinaldo that large reinforcements were expected from the United States, 
for whom more space would be required for camps and storehouses, he said 
(page 391) : 

" For this I would like to have your excellency's advice and cooperation, as 
you are best acquainted with the resources of this country." 

He added that they did not intend to remain inactive, but to move promptly 
" against our common enemy." 

On the nineteenth of July General Anderson wrote to Aguinaldo (page 
393) asking a pass for Major Bell, who had been sent for information by General 
Merritt, and permission to examine Aguinaldo's maps. On the twenty-first Gen- 
eral Anderson asked for passes and assistance for Lieutenant Bryan and party, 
who were about to make a "reconnaissance of the surrounding country." On 
the twenty-second General Anderson said to Aguinaldo, referring to the latter's 
proclamation of a dictatorship (page 394) : 

" Your fine intellect must perceive that, happy as I am to see you fighting 
so bravely and successfully against a common enemy, I cannot, without orders, 
recognize your civil authority." 

As to the extent and effect of Aguinaldo's military operations against 
Manila, in conjunction with our forces, Major-General Greene reported as fol- 
lows (pp. 420, 421) : 

"Between 2,000 and 3,000 Spanish native troops surrendered to it (Agui- 
naldo's army) during the months of June and July ; it constantly annoyed and 
harassed the Spaniards in the trenches, keeping them up at night, and wearing 
them out with fatigue, and it invested Manila early in July so 'completely that 
all supplies were cut off, and the inhabitants as well as the Spanish troops were 
forced to live on horse and buffalo meat, and the Chinese population on cats and 
dogs. It captured the waterworks of Manila and cut off the water supply, and if 
it had been in the dry season would have inflicted great suffering on the inhabi- 
tants for lack of water. 

" These results, it is true, were obtained against a dispirited army, contain- 
ing a considerable number of native troops of doubtful loyalty. Yet from 
August, 1896, to April, 1897, they fought 25,000 of the best regular troops sent 
out from Spain, inflicting on them a loss of over 150 officers and 2,500 men killed 
and wounded, and they suffered still greater losses themselves." 

►This reference by General Greene, in connection with Aguinaldo's services 
at Manila last summer, to his earlier campaign against the Spaniards is of his- 
torical interest, for that insurrection was brought to a close by the convention with 
the Spanish Governor-General, Rivera, under which Aguinaldo obtained control 
of a fund of $400,000, which he refused to touch for personal purposes, and 
afterward used for the equipment and support of the troops that aided our forces 
in the reduction of Manila. 

General Merritt, although he himself fought shy of Aguinaldo (foreseeing 
complications from this alliance), testified nevertheless to the preeminent ability 
of General Greene (page 362) , and to his exceptional opportunities for obtaining 
information. General Greene had written the best and most authentic book 
(General Merritt said) on the Russian-Turkish war ; was a regular army officer, 
having graduated from West Point in 1867, and having been instructor of 
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engineering at the academy. " He was out on the lines (at Manila) all the time* 
and took a great deal of interest in investigating with the citizens and soldiers." 

General Whittier, who received the surrender of the city, made a statement 
to the Peace Commissioners at Paris which showed that we might have been 
compelled to make a hard fight and suffer great loss at Manila if the Spaniards 
had not been disheartened because they were hemmed in and their line of retreat 
cut off by the Filipinos. Referring to the Spaniards' fear of the Filipinos, Gen- 
eral Whittier said (page 491) : 

"I think the Captain-General was much frightened. He reported in great 
trepidation that the insurgents were coming into the city, and I said that I knew 
that that was impossible, because such precautions had been taken as rendered 
it so." 

There can be no question of the bravery of our former allies, — the men 
(and women) we are now slaughtering, — but it ma}^ be interesting to quote what 
General Whittier said on that point in answer to a question put -by Senator Gray 
(page 492) : 

" They are somewhat undersized, are fairly good in appearance, are brave, 
will stand any amount of hunger and hardship, and, well led, would be very 
good soldiers." 

Speaking of their services in " driving the Spaniards from Cavite twenty- 
odd miles into the defences of Manila," General Whittier said (page 499) : 

"All the success was on the natives' side, and the Spaniards surrendered 
between 7,000 and 8,000 men well armed, plenty of ammunition, and in good 
physical condition. The excuse of the latter may be that their enemy was in 
small bands, but they never captured one of these, and the small bands drove 
them to their walls." 

Recurring to the Spaniards' fear of the Filipinos and their investment of 
Manila, General Whittier said (page 499) : 

" Jaudenes, the acting Captain-General, in reply to Merritt and Dewey's 
notice to remove his non-combatants, acknowledged that the insurrectionists sur- 
rounded the city, and that he could not remove women, children, etc., out. (His 
fear and solicitude about the natives entering the city when I received the sur- 
render of the city were almost painful to witness.) This admission demonstrates, 
as well, the military ability shown by the Filipinos, whose characteristics I will 
now enumerate." 

And one of these " characteristics" — rare even among our gospel " expan- 
sionists " — was Aguinaldo's refusal of money, even for his expenses, when he 
was first invited to cooperate with our forces. On this feature of Aguinaldo's 
character, confirming what I cited from General Greene's report in my former 
letter, General Whittier said (page 499) : 

" Aguinaldo went to Cavite, under permission of Admiral Dewey, in reply 
to a telegram sent by Spencer Pratt* Esq., our Consul-General at Singapore, who 
offered that chief money for his expenses. The offer was declined." 

He would raise a new army among his countrymen to help us drive out the 
Spaniards, but he would not take our money. He came on one of our ships, at 
his own expense, with thirteen staff officers. General Whittier says (page 499) : 

" Soon from the bay and from all sides men gathered. The fact that Dewey 
permitted the armed men to move from the surrounding districts and for the 
rebels to take arms (not many, says the Admiral) in the arsenal, was the only 
help we gave him, excepting, of course, the most important destruction of the 
Spanish navy. From that time the military operations and the conduct of the 
insurgents have been most creditable. Positions taken and the movements of 
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troops show great ability on the part of some leader — I do not say it was neces- 
sarily Aguinaldo, but he gave the directions." 

In answer to a question from Senator Frye whether the Filipinos had been 
of material assistance to us General Whittier said (page 501) : 

"Very great. If the protocol had not been signed I think the Spanish 
at home would have insisted upon their army doing something. They dis- 
missed Augustin because he was not disposed to fight, and I think if they had 
not had this experience of having been driven back into the city and the water 
cut off, so even that Jaudenes said he could not remove his non-combatants, the 
government would have insisted on his making a fight, and he could have made 
a very good one, for his position was strong, if they had any fight in them at all. 
But every place had been taken from them by the Filipinos, who managed their 
advances and occupation of the country in an able manner." 

This explains why we took Manila with so little loss and why our troops 
were surprised on entering the city at the surrender of well-equipped Spanish 
regiments with scarcely a show of resistance. 

After stating what certain Spanish officers and their wives had told him of 
their kind treatment while prisoners in the hands of the Filipinos, General 
Whittier quoted from Aguinaldo's letter of August 1 to Mr. Williams, our late 
consul at Manila (page 501) : 

" Say to the government at Washington that the Filipino people abominate 
savagery ; that in the midst of their past misfortunes they have learned to love 
liberty, order, justice, and civil life." 

And then the General added what should make our imperialistic Christians, 
especially ministers of the gospel, blush with shame (page 501) : 

"I have never seen a drunken one, and this with the example of our 
soldiers, whom they imitate in everything else. 1 ' 

Oh, if we had only assured them in unmistakable terms that notwithstand- 
ing the letter of the treaty we did not intend to take their country and their inde- 
pendence from them, but to do for them what we had promised to do for the 
Cubans, a horrible page would have been kept out of our history ! 

I close with the following question and answer recognizing the services 
of our former allies and their claim upon our gratitude and protection (page 488) : 

"'Mr. Frye. — I would like to ask just one question in that line. Suppose 
the United States, in the progress of that war, found the leader of the present 
Philippine rebellion an exile from his country in Hongkong, and sent for him 
and brought him to the islands in an American ship, and then furnished him 
4,000 or 5,000 stands of arms, and allowed him to purchase as many more stands 
of arms in Hongkong, and accepted his aid in conquering Luzon, what kind of a 
nation, in the eyes of the world, would we appear to be to surrender Aguinaldo 
and his insurgents to Spain to be dealt with as they please ? 

"A. (Commander Bradford.) —We become responsible for everything 
he has done. He is our ally, and we are bound to protect him." 

Alas, alas! They could have easily defended themselves against Spain. 
The record from which we have quoted seems to make that point perfectly clear. 
But the Stars and Stripes are carried through their broken lines and burning vil- 
lages where thousands of men, and not a few women and children, mutilated with 
shot and shell, bear witness to the stupidity, infatuation, and apostasy of the hour. 

* * Put up again thy sword into his place ; for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword." 

And especially if the sword is victorious in an unnecessary war. 

Crammond Kennedy. 

Washington, February 15. 
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No. 6. Letter communicated to the '* Evening Post 11 by Rev. Charles F. Dole, of 
Jamaica Plain. 

A SOLDIER ON " INHUMAN WARFARE. 11 

The Rev. Charles F. Dole, a well-known clergyman of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
contributes to the collection of letters from private soldiers in the Philippines the 
following from " a patriotic young volunteer, 11 the son of a friend of his living 
in another State : 

"The longer I stay here [Manila], and the more I see and think of the 
matter, the more fully convinced I am that the American nation was and is 
making a blunder. I do not believe the United States is equal to the task of 
conquering this people, or even governing them afterwards. I don^ think I 
would miss the truth much if I said more non-combatants have been killed than 
actual native soldiers. I don^ believe the people in the United States understand 
the question or the condition of things here, or the inhuman warfare now being 
carried on. 

" Talk about Spanish cruelty; they are not in it with the Yank! Even the 
Spanish are shocked. Of course, I don't expect to have war without death and 
destruction, but I do expect that when an enemy gets down on his knees and 
begs for his life that he won't be shot in cold blood. 

" But it is a fact that the order was not to take any prisoners, and I have 
seen enough to almost make me ashamed to call myself an American. 11 

No. 7. Latest statement of the losses in the Philippines, from the " Evening 
Post " of New York, of May 1 . 

OUR LOSSES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The losses of our troops in the Philippines from August 6 down to and includ- 
ing to-day's reports are as follows : 

Killed 214 

Died of wounds 51 

Died of disease 278 

Total deaths 543 

Wounded 1,223 

Missing 16 

Grand total 1,782 

Later advices seem to lead to different conclusions, as will appear from the 
subsequent statement, which may include wounded as well as killed. So long as 
official statements are not made by the War Department the figures given by 
telegraph under censorship may be open to question. 

No. 8. Editorial from Boston " Herald " of May 10th. 

In an editorial in the Boston " Herald 11 of May 10th the following figures 
&re given : 

" A recent Washington despatch stated that there had been about 2,000 
deaths among our forces in the Philippines, including those killed in action or 
who had died from wounds and disease, and that some 1,500 more had been 
wounded on the field of battle. It was significantly added that of this number 
over 75 per cent, have been from the ranks of the volunteers. In view of these 
figures it is not surprising to find that a despatch was received from Manila on 
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Monday night, announcing that the Nebraska regiments had asked for a tempo- 
rary relief from duty, and assuredly the organization both needed and deserved 
it, for only 375 men of the regiment were left at the front." 

No. 9. The total number of officers and men in a volunteer regiment is as 

follows : 
12 companies and 103 men each ..... 1,236 

Officers 36 

In addition, regimental officers, sergeant-major, 

surgeons, assistants, and hospital stewards . . 12 



Total 1,284 

If only 375 men of the Nebraska regiment are able to take their places at 
the front, it follows that about 70 per cent, have been killed, wounded, or are 
disabled by disease. (At a later date reduced to 160 in line.) 

The total number of troops yet put into the field in Manila is not given. 
It is assumed that about 30,000 men of all arms have been sent to Manila, of 
whom a part have returned and a large number have not yet arrived. 

It may be assumed that the number of deaths may be computed pro rata 
on about 20,000 men in the field, if 2,000 -then at 10 per cent. The rainy season 
has not yet begun, only the hot season. 

No. 10. An English observer on the conditions of the aggressive contest in the 
Philippine Islands, from the "Evening Post" of May 8th. 

In his recent attempt to defend our barbarous war ** for the cause of 
humanity," Secretary Long said of the charges of cruelty which have been made : 

** If this were true, how happens it that the enlightened humanity of a 
nation like England, whose ardent advocates of human rights have never failed 
to speak out, and which did not fail to protest against the horrors of Cuba and 
Armenia, has uttered no such word with regard to the conduct of the United 
States in the Philippines ? " 

Leaving out of consideration the fact that England is glad to see the 
United States imitate her own imperial policy, and not inclined to be over-critical 
as to our methods, Mr. Long would learn, if he should consult the English press, 
that expressions of protest are by no means lacking. The London " Daily News" 
opened some editorial comments in a recent issue with the remark, '* The work 
in the Philippines is terrible." Far more significant, because written by an 
Englishman at the seat of war, is a communication published in the** North 
China Daily News " of Shanghai, at the end of March. The writer begins with 
the arrival of his party at Manila, and tells how *' the representatives of Liberty 
boarded us with fixed bayonets and many rounds of cartridges," but sarcastically 
adds that "we were not afraid, knowing well that the weapons were only in- 
tended for use against the people which the glorious and great Republic is set- 
ting free." There were fellow-passengers from the United States, and this con- 
versation occurred between one of them and one of the ** armed apostles of 
Freedom " : 

** The man from Ohio asked an officer, * How many weeks before we've 
hoed this row ? ' Quoth Mars, and to one listener at least his words had the ring 
of wisdom : * We have bitten off more than we can chew ; twenty years, perhaps, 
maybe eternity. There's only one nation could run this circus in style, and 
that's not Uncle Sam's.' " 
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The English observers pushed on to the front, passing in a railroad train? 
" four miles of desolation, t : ained cottages, untilled lields, ashes of once happy 
homes, with the household pottery and kitchen utensils strewed amongst them ; 
and here and there a lean cat wandering starved amid the wreck." At length 
the party came within view of * ' trees under which the rebels are established — 
rebels, why not P Did not our forefathers say * rebels ' until the Declaration of 
Independence was signed ? But the Filipinos have never owed allegiance to the 
States-" We commend the following passages to the attention of Secretary 
Long, as embodying the impressions produced, not upon a " seditious American,"' 
but upon a friendly Englishman : 

" At the edge of the trees are figures in white,- seen for a moment and lost 
again. They that come clothed in Uncle Sam's clothes, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and freedom to them that are bound, are firing at these whiter- 
garmented people. One falls — 'I got 'em, Bill, 1 says the missionary next to 
me. Poor — shall I say — patriot ? 

'•' Bound and round in an elbow of the waters floated an Emancipated, clad 
in the white duck suit of a rebel ; the bosom bare to the sky, the forearms raised 
in mute appeal, the face — Quick! let us hurry on and thank God as we go 
that that cannot bring aught against us. 

" Pasig village had fallen and been set fire to; the American boat had 
reached the lake ; the Filipinos had fought like demons. Said one soldier to 
me : c I didn't like to fire, the beggars were so plucky and exposed themselves 
so bravely ; and when we took the trenches there were women there shot down 
while cooking for their husbands and brothers ; there were lads of twelve and 
fourteen firing bravely to the last, and old men who could hardly see.' 

"We dined out again that night in a house literally riddled with bullet 
holes. The first shots between the Americans and the Filipinos were exchanged 
not very far from here, and our host assured us the very first came from the 
American side, from the soldiers ashore and the war-vessels in the harbor simul- 
taneously, and at a time when the insurgent leaders were known to be assembled 
away at Malolos, debating the point of submission to the American rule. 

** War, I am perfectly aware, is no kid-glove game: rape, rapine, and fire 
come into it under the rules, but we do think that the nation which at this time 
last year boasted in its numerous newspapers that America, the most free among 
nations, would cheerfully expend her gold and the blood of her sons to bestow 
the precious blessing of liberty on a downtrodden sister and, snatching her from 
beneath the heel of the tyrant, set her upon the proud eminence on which she 
herself stands, is at present a little off her base in the Philippines. At the- 
moment there seems to be more joy in America over 7,000 Filipinos killed in 
defence of their native land than over all the Cubans who have been liberated. 
Many times of late we have been reminded of those lines, 

" * Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below, 
Praise God from whom all blessings How.' 

" We were glad to find that a number of soldiers were disgusted already 
with the war, and the shooting down of, as they put it, * little black boys.' " 

No. 11. From the Sioux Falls " Press," Sioux Falls, S. D., May 7, 1899. 

S. F. Akers, of Pipestone, Minn., sends " The Press" a letter which he has 
just received from his son, Will C. Akers, of Company E, First South Dakota, now 
in the Philippines. 

"The heat is something awful. Dozens of our boys are brought in every 
day overcome with heat, and other regiments are sending in fully as many. In 
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fact, the heat knocks out about three men where a bullet knocks one, and the 
volunteers are doing all the fighting. The regulars could not stand the exertion, 
not being acclimated, and they are used as reserves. The Third and Twenty- 
second infantr'y are supporting our brigade. 

" Well, Malolos is captured and apparently the war is no nearer ended than 
it was after the first fight. I am inclined to believe the United States has a 
bigger job on its hands than it did with Spain, because the insurgents can get 
back into the mountains and live on rice and make raids on our positions. 

" I do not see how the boys are going to stand it much longer, because there 
are not over fixe, hundred men on duty now in our regiment. It looks now as if 
we would serve our full two years fighting for the noble (?) cause of civilizing 
the Filipinos. 

" The recent actions of our congressmen and senators make me believe more 
than ever that the Filipinos are capable of governing themselves. 

" I want to get back to the States before the election of 1900 in order to cast 
my vote against the Republican party. Neither am I a worshipper of Dewey, and 
should he be nominated for president on any ticket I should never vote for him. 

"I guess our government has paid $20,000,000 for a war which will cost it 
twice that amount before it is ended, besides the lives of its sons who volunteered 
to fight against the oppressors of these people. Of course the life of a volun- 
teer is not considered worth much. If a regular gets killed another man must 
be found to take his place, but a volunteer is simply buried and forgotten. 

" Our regiment is now in Malolos. I expect to be able to go on duty again by 
the time another advance is made. I can get up to Malolos by the train and thus 
save going up on a wagon train. 

" Will C. Akers." 

No. 12. From the Springfield " Republican " of May 11 — " General Anderson's 
striking testimony. " 

GENERAL ANDERSON'S STRIKING TESTIMONY. 

Secretary Long has appeared to be puzzled regarding public opinion in New 
England on the war in the Philippines. But it is all very simple. We invite the 
Secretary's attention, first of all, to a statement made this week by Gen. T. M. 
Anderson, now commanding the department of the lakes, and printed by the 
•Chicago •" Times-Herald," a consistent administration newspaper. General 
Anderson led the first expedition of the United States troops to the Philippines 
nearly a year ago ; he was the first American general to have direct relations with 
Aguinaldo and the Filipinos ; and he remained in active service in and around 
Manila until last March, a period of fully nine months. There is no other officer, 
thus far returned home, who can speak with more authority regarding the natives 
of Luzon. And he says through the " Times-Herald " : 

" As to the Filipinos themseves, I understand many erroneous impressions are 
current. I was in the Philippines until the latter part of March, having been 
sent there in June, 1898, in command of the first military expedition, and during 
that time I had some chance for studying the Filipino character and mind. I 
regard the Filipinos, such as have been carrying on operations against our forces 
in the island of Luzon, as being not far below the Japanese in intelligence and 
capability of culture. Nearly all can read and write; they have many schools, 
and there are a number of newspapers. Their cities are populous and well laid 
out and kept. There are many engineers and artists among the Filipinos. Their 
taste and aptitude for music is Inherently remarkable, and their art, while not up 
to the highest standards, is very good, and naturally along the Spanish line of 
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interpretation. Their army is well handled. It is a good fighting force, well 
organized, with guns superior to our own in most cases. The Filipino is no 
mean foe, being far ahead of the North American Indian in that regard, and 
having most all of the military evolutions and tactics of modern -warfare welL 
learned. I cannot answer positively as to the readiness with which the Filipino- 
would accept the American civilizing influence, but repeat that he is not unlike 
the Japanese citizen, and every one knows how Japan has leaped forward in the 
last quarter of a century." 

No. 13. From the Kingston, Ind., " Evening Post " of May 8. 
-KILL EVERY NATIVE IN SIGHT." 
Soldiers in Three Regiments tell op Orders to take no Prisoners. 
To the Editor of the " Evening Post " : 

Sir: I send herewith a marked copy of the Greensburg (Ind.) " Standard," 
the Republican weekly of this (Decatur) county, containing a letter from A. A.. 
Barnes, Battery G, Third United States Artillery, which speaks for itself very 
unreservedly. Incredible as this story of the alleged Titatia massacre is, and 
still more incredible that it should have been ordered by an officer of General 
Wheaton's rank, it is pretty evident that the writer believed it to be true, and that 
he was neither surprised nor shocked by such an atrocity. Would not a regular 
soldier under strict discipline be likely to know that such a story was wholly 
false, if the usual stringent regulations of civilized warfare for the protection of 
non-combatants were enforced in the Philippines ? I know nothing about Barnes- 
except that he formerly lived in this county, and has relatives here. 

J. Q. Donnell. 

Kingston, Ind., May 8. 

" Manila, P.I., March 20, 1899. 

" Dear Bro. : I have just received your kind letter and was more than 
pleased to hear from you again. This finds me enjoying good health, but as you 
know, it is no snap in war time. . . . 

" The town of Titatia was surrendered to us a few days ago, and two com- 
panies occupy the same. Last night one of our boys was found shot and his 
stomach cut open. Immediately -orders were received from General Wheaton to 
burn the town and hill every native in sight ; which was done to a finish. About 
1,000 men, women, and children were reported killed. I am probably growing 
hard-hearted, for I am in my glory when I can sight my gun on some dark skin 
and pull the trigger. 

44 Let me advise you a little, and should a call for volunteers be made for this 
place do not be so patriotic as to come here. Tell all my inquiring friends that 
I am doing everything I can for Old Glory and for America I love so well." 

4 ' An Order to take No Prisoners." 

About a year ago C. E. Ady, the well-known insurance man, while visiting 
Topeka, became interested in one of the bright members of the Twentieth Kan- 
sas Volunteers, who were then being mustered in, and asked him to write him 
about his first engagement. To Mr. Ady's surprise and pleasure he has just re- 
ceived a letter from his protege redeeming the promise. From the letter, which is 
signed by Robert D. Maxwell, Corporal of Company A, Twentieth Kansas, the 
following extracts are taken : 
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" I will try to give you an idea of the battle of Caloocan, in which our 
regiment took a strong part. Caloocan is a town about six or seven miles from 
Manila, or, I should have said, it was a town, for now it is a heap of ashes. Our lines 
were about two miles from Caloocan, lying in trenches awaiting the order to ad- 
vance. At three o'clock the order came to be prepared for an advance. . . . 
But we did not stop here. We could see the tower of Caloocan church, and so 
still advanced, wading rivers and sometimes through mud up to our waists, never 
stopping unless it was to shoot a sharpshooter out of a tree or to put our guns in 
the river to cool {hem. Sometimes we stopped to make sure a native was dead 
and not lying down to escape injury. Some of them would fall as though dead 
and, after we had passed, would climb a ti;ee and shoot every soldier that passed 
that way. Even the wounded would rise up and shoot after we passed. This 
led to an order to take no prisoners, but to shoot all " — Omaha (Neb.) i( Bee " (Rep.) y 
May 7. 

"Decided to kill Every Native. 1 ' 

The work of General Wheaton's flying squadron, begun Sunday, March 12, 
was concluded to-day, the Second Oregon, preparatory to moving towards 
Malolos, going into camp on the Luneta. 

Returning to Malapat na Bato after Wednesday's fight, we remained in camp, 
awaiting orders, until Saturday afternoon, when, at about 2 :30, Colonel Summers 
was called onto attack a large band of natives who were surrounding a battalion 
of the Washingtons, at that time quartered in Taguig church. In compliance 
with this order, CajDtain Prescott, commanding Company D, was immediately 
sent to the Washingtons' aid. 

About dark, before Company D's return, Colonel Summers rode over to Gen- 
eral Wheaton's headquarters. Shortly after reaching there, reports, which after- 
wards proved to be somewhat exaggerated, came in that two companies of the 
Twenty-second Infantry had been literally cut to pieces, having fallen into an 
ambush. After a hasty consultation it was decided to proceed at once to kill or 
drive into the lake every native possible to be found in the half-moon-shaped district 
lying between the mouth of the Mateo River and the farther end of the lake, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles. — Manila Letter (March 20), from Fielding Lewis Poin- 
dexter of the Second Oregon, published in the Portland " Oregonian" (Expansion 
Rep.), May 4. 

THE WAY OUT. 

Submitted at an Anti- Imperialist meeting in Cambridge, Mass., May 17, 1899. 

What are the conditions of the problem now before us ? A treaty has been 
made with Spain, under which we have bought, for twenty million dollars, a bad 
title to the Philippine Islands, a large part of which had never been securely 
occupied by Spain and of which she held possession only of an area around 
Manila within the range of her guns, where her army was invested by the 
Philippine forces, to whom it must have been surrendered except for the pro- 
tection given by the Spanish navy. To this might perhaps be added one or two 
other ports where the Spanish troops were tolerated until the main force in 
Manila should have been overcome. 

In the course of the war with Spain, entered upon for the single purpose of 
freeing Cuba from Spanish oppression, it had become necessary to destroy the 
Spanish war vessels in the harbor of Manila. This work was done by the Ameri- 
can navy under Admiral Dewey in a way that proves that when a true method 
corresponding to the objective point of civil service reform is adopted, the work 
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of each and every department of the government of the United States may be 
done in the most effective way. It happens, however, to be the fact that the 
Navy Department offers a most conspicuous exception in the general conduct 
of our national affairs — the War Department, Consular Service, Indian Depart- 
ment, and others being marked only by shiftless incapacity or political corruption. 

The officers of our fleet having been instructed by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, to begin aggressive action upon the Philippine 
Islands after the destruction of the Spanish fleet wherever it might be found in 
oastern waters, it became the duty of Admiral Dewey to hold the Spanish forces 
in Manila from the water side and to cooperate with the Philippine forces 
investing the city on the land side. *In order to compel the surrender of the 
Spanish forces with the least destruction of property and without a bombardment 
from the fleet, the cooperation of Aguinaldo was sought by the Consul General 
of the United States in Singapore, and the Consul in Hongkong, and at their 
instance Aguinaldo was carried to Manila by Admiral Dewey, where he was 
placed at the head of the Philippine forces and supplied with arms taken from 
the Spaniards by Admiral Dewey, these being the only munitions of war within 
his control which he could apply to such purpose. 

In the documents which were submitted by President McKinley to the Senate 
with the treaty of peace with Spain, in subsequent letters of General Anderson 
:and others, and in the testimony of the leading officers of the army before the Peace 
Commission in Paris, will be found absolute evidence of the ability, the integ- 
rity, and of the service" rendered by Aguinaldo and his associates in the Philippine 
government during the investment of Manila, and in compelling the surrender of 
the Spanish forces. 

Suddenly these loyal allies in war, and these leaders who had received every 
assurance of support in attaining their independence that it was within the law- 
ful power of the officers of the navy and the army and of the civil officers of the 
United States government in the consulates to give them, become enemies and are 
arrayed in resistance to those whom they had trusted and by whom they had 
been supported. 

What caused this Change? 

Before the treaty of peace had been ratified by the Senate, and therefore 
before the cession of whatever title Spain had in the Philippine Islands had been 
accepted on our part, long before that cession had received the assent of Spain, — 
the President of the United States asserted complete dominion and sovereignty 
over all the Philippine Islands and ordered the general in command of the forces 
of the United States in Manila to issue a proclamation asserting such dominion 
and sovereignty. 

The Filipinos resisted ; an effort has since been made to establish dominion. 
In that effort thousands of the natives have been slaughtered ; hundreds of the 
volunteers who enlisted to establish freedom in Cuba have been killed or wounded 
in the effort to deprive the Filipinos of their liberty ; the dominion of the United 
States has been established outside Manila only over an area about as large as 
that which the British army attained when its troops reached Concord and Lex- 
ington, from which they were forced to retire. A large part of the troops not 
killed or wounded are now disabled by the diseases due to the climate, and the 
rainy season is now close upon them, when for a long period no further attempt 
to establish dominion by force can be made. 

This is a plain statement of the present conditions. 

What, then, is the way out, and how can peace be secured with honor ? 
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There is one way, and perhaps the only one, by which not only can all that I 
may be rightfully or lawfully done by the United States be attained, but a 
precedent may also be established leading to peace and good will among all 
nations. 

That way is, by agreement among the great naval and commercial powers 
of the world, to neutralize the Philippine Islands, to aid them in establishing an «. 
orderly government, and to open them on equal terms granted to all nations to the I 
commerce of the world. 

What is Neutrality? 

In 1817 under an agreement entered into at the instance of John Quiney 
Adams, between President Madison and the government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, stated in terms to be "in order to avoid collision and 
to save expense," no vessels of war are permitted upon the Great Lakes between 
the United States and Canada, over which commerce greater than that of the 
Suez Canal and of the Mediterranean Sea passes year by year. 

Belgium and Switzerland have been by treaties between themselves and the 
surrounding states and Great. Britain declared neutral. Under international 
law " the neutral state or nation is regarded as the friend of all belligerents.'" 
*' The perpetual neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland secured by treaties binds 
these states to abstain from takir part in any war arising between their 
neighbors." On the other hand, " n tral states are entitled to prohibit all bellig- 
erent operations within their territory, using that phrase in the enlarged sense it 
bears in international law. They may prevent the passage of fleets or armies 
through those portions of the sea or land over which their jurisdiction extends. 
Hostilities within neutral territory are unlawful, and captures affected thereby are 
void." — Enc. Brit., Vol. xiii., p. 195. 

The Congo Free State is neutral. The Suez Canal is neutral. What stands 
in the way of making the Philippine Islands and the seas within their jurisdiction 
neutral ? 

For the first time since their partial occupation by Spain under a grant of 
dominion from the Pope they are now free from Spanish oppression. To 
subjugate them would, "according to our code of morality, be an act of Criminal 
Aggression." 

There is no provision for governing them as vassal colonies in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in the purpose of its f ramers, or in the intention of the 
people of this country. 

We ought not to assume this responsibility, nor ought we to give any pretext 
to any other nation to assume it. 

It is for the interest of this country, of Great Britain, of Russia, Germany, 
France, and Japan that these islands shall become the sanctuary of free com- 
merce, open to all alike. No joint protectorate is called for. Courts for the trial 
of causes between natives and foreigners may be established as they were in 
Japan, where they were maintained until Japan had established peace or order 
within her own domain ; then they were abolished. 

This way is open, plain, and true; the will only appears to be wanting on 
the part of the executive officers of the present administration. It only remains 
for the people of this country to express their will, then peace with honor may be 
attained, while at the same time removing one of the causes of the Hell of War 
from the world. 
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(Froin the Nebraska " State Journal" Lincoln, May 10.) 
WANT THE BOYS BACK. 

A FATHER BELIEVES THE FIRST ENTITLED TO A REST. 

Beatrice, Neb., May 8. 
To the Editor of the " Journal " ; 

Some of us who have sons in the First Nebraska who happen to be the 
" men behind the guns" at the front are rather amused, not to say indignant, at 
the charge that we are condoning treason by asking that the First Nebraska be 
relieved from further duty at the front, and given the opportunity to enjoy a 
well-earned rest. 

Recent letters from the front that have escaped the Argus eyes of the gov- 
ernment censor indicate that the boys of the First Nebraska are not enjoying a 
picnic by any means. Some of the letters tell of weary bodies, swollen feet from 
cuts from the sharp bamboo blades, these cuts filled with the ooze and slime of 
the miasmatic swamps through which they have to wade in ceaseless pursuit of 
the nimble-footed Filipinos. 

These boys cannot understand why they are kept constantly at the front, — 
everlastingly on the firing line, — while the newly arrived regulars are kept in 
reserve on light duty. This same query is worrying the parents of the First 
Nebraska boys, too. It does begin to look as if General Otis is determined to 
keep the volunteers at the front just as long as the "traffic will bear it" in order 
to save the regulars. Now I am an old regular of fourteen years' service, 
running from 1861 to 1875, and my sympathies are all with the regulars, ordi- 
narily. However, we as regulars came out here on the plains in 1865 and relieved 
the volunteers as rapidly as possible. As my son is a volunteer who has been at 
the front with his regiment, the First Nebraska, since July 17, 1898, I must cast 
aside my regular prejudices and admit that the First Nebraska is entitled to a rest. 

" If this be treason make the most of it." 

A telegram to the Associated Press to-day is as follows : 

" Manila, May 8. — The Nebraska regiment is asking for a temporary relief 
from duty. Only 375 men of this regiment are left at the front." 

Do you claim or does any human being on earth dare assert that the First 
Nebraska is showing the white feather by making this request? 

Dare we as parents of those brave, suffering, weary boys, dare we as citizens 
of this great commonwealth of Nebraska that has been so signally and gloriously 
honored by the gallantry and heroism of the First Nebraska, sit supinely down 
and ignore the appeal from them ? 

To protest against this unfeeling martinetism of General Otis or the ambition 
of a MacArthur in the interest of our brave boys is not treason or disloyalty. 
There are no more loyal people on this earth than the fathers and mothers of the 
First Nebraska. They have given more than life itself — their own beloved 
children — to this cause, while their dictators have given the hollow sympathy of 
sycophancy and they presume to charge these anxious, appealing mothers with 
treason or lack of patriotism because they ask that some small modicum of 
justice be done their sons, who have already done ten thousand times more than 
their duty in the pestilential jungles of the Philippines. 

This State, if it loves or honors the " thin brown line of the First Nebraska," 
now reduced to 375 men left at the front, should rise in its might and ask Presi- 
dent McKinley in tones that would indicate its earnestness that these boys be 
given the rest and respite that they ask. Yours for the First Nebraska, 

S. S. Peters. 
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Governor Poynter received a very pathetic letter yesterday from Mrs. Emma 
C. Steen. It is an appeal to have the First Nebraska. regiment relieved. Mrs. 
Steen is the mother of one of the regiment, and it is on his account that she wants 
the regiment returned. The letter is as follows : 

Wahoo, Neb., April 25, 1899. 
Governor Poynter, Lincoln, Neb. : 

Dear Sir: In the name of God and the mothers of Nebraska boys, can't 
you do something to relieve our regiment, who have had to stand the brunt of 
battle since February 4th ? 

There are but few left. Why shall their lives be sacrificed in this unright- 
eous cause ? 

My only son is in the regiment. The suspense is becoming unbearable. 

This government is responsible for the murder of our beloved ones. The 
volunteers enlisted in the war with Spain ; but now are held and compelled to 
give their lives for nothing, and even now are being pressed into the front of 
battle when they should be on their way home. 

Oh, the cruel injustice makes the mother's heart bleed ! Is there no help ? 
Must we submit to the despotism of General Otis in retaining our sons under 
protest ? 

The war with Spain is over. Has the administration a right to give Otis 
unlimited power over the volunteers, who have done their duty well and nobly, 
and whose term of enlistment expired when the treaty of peace was exchanged ? 

I love my only son better than my life and would gladly die for him. But 
alas ! a mother is helpless, and God only knows the anxious solitude with which 
she waits through the weary days and nights, fearful lest her loved one be num- 
bered with the slain. 

I wrote Meiklejohn some time ago, before Malolos was captured, in regard 
to returning our regiment. He laid the failure of their return at the door of 
Governor Holcomb. I understand perfectly well why they blame him. 

Again I beseech you, if it- is possible, let our boys be relieved from further 
sacrifice. They need rest and should have it. Respectfully, 

Mrs. Emma C. Steen. 



(From the " Evening Post" of New York, May 18, 1899.) 

SUPPRESSION AS AN INFLUENCE. 

One of the most interesting occurrences of late is the excitement created by 
our publication of the soldiers' letters from the Philippines, and by Mr. Atkinson's 
pamphlets. The hostility to both has its origin in the same source, and it is one 
of the oldest sources in history. The wonder about it is, not that it exists, but 
that it exists among us, as it is one of the political agencies of the old world of 
which we supposed we were forever rid. No matter how far we go back, we 
find that the keeping of the knowledge of certain things from the public was 
considered one of the most important aids to its proper management. But the 
construction put on this reluctance to have things known has apparently never 
varied among decent people. Even in St. John's time it appears to have been a 
generally recognized truth that " men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil, for 'every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved ; but he that doeth truth, 
cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought 
in God." There has since John's time never been an arbitrary government, 
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religious or political, which did not rely largely for the perpetuation of its rule 
or its existence on keeping certain things from people's knowledge. 

The most familiar form of this precaution is, of course, the "censorship" 
which still prevails in certain despotic countries like Russia and Turkey, and 
which we are trying to imitate in our " conquered territories." One of the 
" responsibilities," which we are apparently so eager to assume, is responsibility 
for what our " subjects " read. Another form of the same thing was what in the 
old days before the Reform bill used to be called in England, the "taxes on 
knowledge " — that is, taxes avowedly intended to make the publication of cheap 
literature or newspapers difficult. Another with which every one is familiar is 
the "Papal Index Expurgatorius." 

The object of all these is essentially the same. The difference between them 
is simply one of degree. They are all intended to prevent people from knowing 
certain things which, if left to themselves, they would seek to know and would 
think they had a right to know. There lies under it all the assumption that the 
ruler who imposes these restrictions is a better judge of what a man ought to 
read than the man himself. This is perfectly comprehensible in the old world. 
All the old-world governments which still retain the censorship are based on the 
hypothesis that the government can decide better than any one who lives under it 
by what rules and regulations his life should be shaped. ; Our government, on 
the contrary, is based on the hypothesis that each man is as good a judge as 
any other man of what our legislation and administration should be. It is 
from this theory that universal suffrage derives its moral authority to make Avar 
or peace, or to put the revered McKinley in the chief executive office. When, in 
face of this theory, either McKinley or Charles Emory Smith makes his appear- 
ance and tells large bodies of voters that he iinds that they are reading a good 
many things which are bad for them, and, therefore, bad for the state ; that he 
' stands, pro hac vice, in the place of the Czar and the Pope, you can no more 
argue with him than with the Rev. Mr. Jasper, of Richmond, who happened to 
know that the sun went round the earth. Joker for joker, however, we must 
admit that we enjoy Smith more than McKinley. 

" Oh, but," it will be said, " the eminent Smith only undertakes to proscribe 
the reading of soldiers in the held which advises them not to reenlist." It may 
be proper to withhold such literature from soldiers, but what we must point out 
to the learned Smith is that, advisable as this may be, our law — a^nd we live by 
law — makes no provision for it, as long as the soldiers are votersj The Romans 
had a provision in their Constitution which enabled them, when pressed hard in 
war, to create a dictatorship by the simple passage of a resolution, " that the 
consuls must take care that the Republic suffers no damage." McKinley and 
Smith evidently have the idea that there is a similar provision in our Constitution, 
something like this : " Smith will give notice when the country is in danger, and 
will act accordingly." But we have made diligent inquiry, and can find nothing 
of the kind. ! On the other hand, we find the very first amendment made to the 
Constitution was that " Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press." In spite of this, Smith says it is his solemn duty to 
abridge Atkinson's freedom, by taking his pamphlets out of the mails, and with- 

/out mails there can be no freedom, either of the press or of speech. 
In fact, the Imperialists are, through the learned Smith, introducing into the 
American government two perfectly new doctrines. One is that even in a gov- 
ernment which assumes the voter's freedom of speech there can be no discussion 
of the expediency of a war once begun, or of the manner in which it is or has 
been conducted ; that the conditions and time of peace have to be settled exclu- 
sively by Smith or some person of whom he shall approve ; and that all persons 
doubting Smith's competency shall be held guilty of treason without trial by 
jury. No more important change has been introduced into any government since 
the French Revolution. But we shall maintain, nevertheless, until such time as 
Smith puts us in jail, that the existing provisions of our Constitution are such 
as to unfit us utterly for the work of conquest, that our Constitution was framed 
for an entirely different purpose, and that the need of getting Smith to help us in 
\ our first war of subjugation proves that we can only continue on our new road 
1 by permitting Smith to burn us or pinch us with red4iot irons. 
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No. 1 is out of print. The so-called "seditious and treasonable" contents 
of No. 1 which led the Postmaster-General to order the violation of the mail 
were repeated in No. 2. This copy is now designated Nos. 1 and 2, making 
36,000 copies in circulation of "The Cost of a National Crime*' and " The Hell 
of War and its Penalties ; " also making 20,000 copies of " Criminal Aggression : 
by Whom Committed ? " 

This copy of No. 3 makes 10,000 copies in circulation. 

No. 4. The first edition numbered 10,000 copies. New editions will be 
printed according to the supply of money and the demand. 

No. 5 is being prepared, of which the first edition will number 10,000 
copies. It will deal mainly with the commercial folly of expansion in the 
tropics by warfare, aggression, and useless expense. 

Total of all numbers, including No. 5, 86,000; this large circulation being 
►mainly due to the publicity given to the original copies by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral when he ordered the postmaster at San Francisco to violate the United States 
mail. It is expected to carry the circulation up to 200,000. 

These several editions have varied in the number of pages, in the cost, and 
the amount of* postage required, and have heretofore been sent out at different 
prices, enough to cover the cost of each. 

Of late many considerable sums of money have been contributed to promote 
their further circulation. I am therefore able to say that I will stamp and mail 
the five numbers in four pamphlets at twenty-five cents for the set, Nos. 1 to 5 
inclusive. 

I expect to issue at least five additional numbers, probably more, as time and 
occasion may serve, and shall be glad to receive contributions in money to any 
amount that may enable me to pay the cost of supplying all Public Libraries, 
J^abor Organizations, Farmers' Associations, and the like. 

/ It is also desirable to secure the largest possible individual circulation of 
these documents among the opponents, of what is coming to be called 

THE M'KINLEY WAR, 

now being waged upon the people of the Philippine islands. In order that I may 
secure funds in small amounts for this purpose, and also in order to make a very 
large list of persons interested in every State — yet more in every congressional 
district — who may hereafter combine to stop the supply of men and money for 
criminal aggression, the so-called chain method may be used, sometimes called 
the snow-ball. 

I therefore suggest to all persons who may be interested, and who are will- 
in o* to do a little work, each to procure ten postal cards, more or less, and upon 
each card to inscribe as follows, having first sent a small remittance to me with 
their own addresses : 



Edward Atkinson publishes the " Anti=Imperialist," opposed 
to tropical expansion and to the present warfare in the Philippines. 

Five numbers have been issued, including the pamphlets which 
were abstracted from the United States mail by order of the Post= 
master=General. Send to Box 112, Boston, twenty =five cents for the 
five numbers. Better, send one dollar with your own address and 
three other addresses for four sets. 

Copy this form on^ten postal cards, more or less, and mail to 
your friends so as to weld together the " Anti=lmperiaflst " chain. 

Each one who receives this notice, please go and do likewise. 

(Name) 



(of). 
(Date) , 



If this course is taken even by a moderate number of those who have ex- 
pressed the greatest interest in this work the organization of our forces will be 
speedily made and may be directed in the most effective manner. 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 

August, 1899. Brookline, Mass. P.O. Box 112, Boston. 
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" For never land long lease of empire won 

Whose sons sate silent when base deeds were done." 

Lowell. 




The flag is put at half-mast on this day, July 4, 1899, in memory 
and in honor of the brave soldiers of the United States whose lives have 
been sacrificed in the effort to subjugate the people of the Philippine 
Islands and to deprive them of their liberty, 

PUBLISHED BY 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 
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"THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST," No. 3. 

The main purpose in my proposal to publish " The Anti- Imperialist " weekly, perhaps later 
monthly, was in order to secure the benefit of second-class mail postage in the distribution of the 
three so-called " seditious " pamphlets which had been given a very wide and increasing demand, 
that still continues, by the violation of the United States mail under the order of the Postmaster- 
General. 

In the Prospectus it will be observed that I did not propose to do more than make addenda 
from time to time to the three so-called seditious treatises which I proposed to repeat in every 
number. Upon examination and on application of the forms I found that in order to convert 
these pamphlets into a serial in compliance with the postal laws I should be obliged to establish 
a separate business office and to incur expenses which would have come to more than the regular 
rates of postage. I therefore gave up that undertaking. I have, however, been so adequately 
supplied with funds by voluntary contributions, including the few subscriptions to the serial which 
I obtained in order to comply with the law, as to have enabled me to carry the printing of the two 
pamphlets up to sixty thousand (60,000) of both, and to add to No. 2 of " The Anti-Imperialist " 
a very large amount of additional copy, covering the organic law of the Philippine Islands, 
greatly increasing the expense. Of the sixty thousand copies printed about two thousand (2,000) 
are now in stock ; the plates are paid for; the circulation of fifty-eight thousand (58,000), includ- 
ing postage, paid for, and I am now in advance over and above my original subscription only about 
two hundred dollars ($200), which will soon be squared by the daily remittances and orders. 

I think it would be judicious to make a systematic distribution of a large further edition of 
No. 2 among the clergy of the country. A few members of the clergy offended the conscience of 
vast numbers of people by supporting the policy of carrying the Bible and forcing missionary en- 
terprise at the point of the bayonet. It now appears that the conscience of the great majority of the 
clergy of this country, as well as of the laity, has been shocked by this perversion of t lie gospel of 
peace. The clergy are calling for information on every side and from every section of the country. 

Again: It appears that great numbers of men who are not commonly interested in the sta- 
tistics or accounts of the nation have become greatly interested through the attack that has been 
made by members of the Cabinet on the contents of these pamphlets. It therefore follows that 
while I am without enough special mailing lists to carry the distribution of No. 2 to any further 
great extent, I might yet secure the specific addresses of perhaps one-half of the clergymen of this 
country, numbering in all sixty thousand (60,000) to seventy thousand (70,000), calling for an 
edition of 30,000 copies. 

I might also secure specific addresses of ten thousand (10,000) persons who have begun to 
consider the money cost as well as the death tax of the policy which is now so well named that of 
"blood and blunder ' About forty thousand «' 40,000) additional copies of No. 2 could be well 
used in this way. The cost of printing at five (5) cents and of postage at three (3) cents each 
would bring the expense to a little over three thousand dollars ($3,000). No subscriptions are 
or have been solicited by me. Voluntary offers of money and mailing lists have sufficed to bring 
my efforts to the present point. I shall continue and develop the circulation of No. 2 to the extent 
with which I am supplied with funds. 

I shall hereafter print in each number of ■' The Anti-Imperialist," which will be published 
intermittently according to the conditions, only the specific paragraphs of the original edition 
which have been designated as " seditious " an:l " treasonable," in the interviews given in their 
personal capacity, by the Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General to newspaper reporters. 
The rest of each number I shall endeavor to make up of articles, letters, and suggestions appear- 
ing in different papers and sections which may be considered worthy the attention of all thinking 
men, but which may not have reached beyond the section in which they have been published. 

Measures are now being taken for a conference of delegates from all parts of the country 
which may presently be called to take further action for the purpose of putting a stop to the war- 
fare in the Philippine Islands, of securing justk e for the inhabitants, making and keeping peace 
with honor, and also as a secondary object thus extending the benefits of commeice in the mutual 
service of the people of eastern countries and of our own citizens. 

The heavy work of organizing and conducting the distribution of the very large edition of 
No. 2 which was called for has left little time to make up No. 3 ; hence the delay. No. 1 is out of 
print, but its contents are all repeated in No. 2. 

The efforts which are now being made by the advocates of the imperial colonial or expan- 
sion policy to shift upon their opponents the obloquy now falling upon them through the death 
and disease of United states troops and the heavy* and prospective increase of taxation vould 
excite derision were it not for the ghastly subject with which they deal. The polic\ of criminal 
aggression will continue to be met by the Senators and members of Congress who foresaw liese 
evil consequences and who tried to curb the promoters of violence, and to keep the executive true 
to the original declaiation against it. 

We have yet much to do in the exposure of the effort to commit this country to violence and 
wrong against the convictions of the great mass of the people, to whom the President has referred 
the question at issue. The very violence of the attack of the advocates of the aggressive policy 
upon us witnesses their consciousness of failure. It gives assurance that justice will prevail md 
that rights will be established. The wrong which these men have committed may soon h re- 
dressed so far as the people are capable of righnnjr it. But the deaths which they have ci sed 
and the disabilities of disease which they have inflicted upon thousands must forever rest <> pon 
them. The debt which they have put upon the nation and the taxes must yet be paid. 

"The Anti-Imperialist" will therefore be intermittently published as occasion serves, ir re- 
sistance to the policy of criminal aggression uatil its advocates have been suppressed and the 
wrongs inflicted by "its supporters have been lyedressed so far as they can be. 

/ EDWARD ATKINSO, 

Buookline, June 23, 1899. \ ' 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 

In what is apparently a carefully prepared interview between a member of 
the staff of " The Times," Washington, D.C., and Mr. Charles Emory Smith 
in his personal capacity, printed May 14, 1899, in which interview Mr. Smith not 
only charges myself but the " Evening Post" and other papers with sedition and 
treason. After citing various acts which in the judgment of lawyers of repute 
have no application or bearing upon any existing condition, the reporter states 
that 44 The features in the Atkinson pamphlet which the Postmaster-General and 
the Attorney-General excepted are as follows : 

44 ' How much increase of taxation are you willing to bear, and how many of 
your neighbors' sons are you ready to sacrifice by fever, malaria, and venereal 
disease, in order to extend the sovereignty of the United States over the West 
Indies and the Philippine Islands ? By such policy we throw away our previous 
exemption from militarism, which constitutes one of our chief advantages in 
establishing low cost of production, coupled with high rates of wages or earn- 
ings, computed by myself at 6 per cent, per annum on our total product, by 
which advantages we were attaining a paramount control of trade on the export 
of our goods to every port of the world of commerce. -7 

" « The young men of the United States who volunteered in a war undertaken \ 
in the name of humanity are now being compelled to service in the forcible an- 
nexation which had not been thought of by William McKinley on the 11th of April, 
1898, and to take part in a campaign of conquest which he then said, " that by 
our code of morality would be criminal aggression." 

44 ' It is now plain that this act will not receive the assent of the Senate at this 
session. Before the next Congress can be brought together it will become 
plain — 

44 'First. That the way to avoid the immolation of our troops is for Con- 
gress to forbid conquest and criminal aggression. 

44 4 Second. That the way is plain to secure peace without accepting the 
cession of the Philippines, and without making their inhabitants citizens by 
bringing them under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

44 4 Third. The way to save the lives and health of the troops now exposed is 
by ordering them home, since after peace is declared there is no authority of law 
to keep them abroad and there can be no lawful function which they can per- 
form in foreign territory in time of peace. 

44 4 Fourth. The way has already become plain for the youth of the land to 
avoid diseases and death in the tropics by refusing to volunteer or to enlist in the 
Army or Navy of the United States. 

44 * Fifth. The way will be found for the volunteers now held against their 
will to get their release from unlawful service in any other country than their / 
own, after peace is declared."'" 

To these questions I add the conclusion given in one of the addenda to these 
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pamphlets which has not been cited by the Postmaster-General or by the Attorney- 
General, but which may interest them : 

"The pretexts upon which this so-called policy of Imperialism is promoted 
consist of mixed motives of piety, profits, and patriotism. 

*' To the advocates who hope for a great field in missionary service we may 
put the question, How many of the youth of America will you subject to vice as a 
sacrifice for each heathen convert that you may make ? 

"To the advocates of the expansion of commerce we will put the question, 
How much will you increase the power of the people of the Philippine Islands to 
consume American goods by slaughtering them when in fact during the last ten 
years they have bought of us on the average one hundred thousand dollars 7 
($100,000) worth a year? Yet we have bought of them annually in the same 
period an average of seven million dollars' ($7,000,000) worth, mainly of sugar 
and hemp, and from the export duties on these products the Spanish Government 
has secured its principal revenue ; such export taxes being forbidden by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

" To those who setup the pretext of patriotism we call attention to the reflex 
of militarism, the pauper labor of Continental Europe waiting for its remedy 
until the masses who carry the guns turn them against the classes who carry the 
sword — to their oppression in the conscript service, which is eating out the heart 
of Europe. 

" To the workmen we put the question, How long will you bear an additional 
tax on the articles of common use which are consumed not in proportion to 
ability, but in proportion to numbers, from which the principal revenues of the 
United States are collected, such additional tax upon every one of your families 
of five persons surely coming to* not less than fifteen dollars ($15) a year ? 

" The pretexts are piety, profits, and patriotism ; the conclusions vice, venality, 
and pauperism. These are the constants which surely accompany the rule of 
blood and iron and the control of the masses by the military classes." 

Readers are referred to No. 2 of the " Anti-Imperialist," and to previous 
editions of these pamphlets, for the figures and facts on which these questions 
were based. They are repeated and will continue to be repeated until the wrong 
which the nation is now committing is righted. These paragraphs were in the 
documents addressed to Admiral Dewey, Gen. H. G. Otis, General Lawton, General 
Miller, Professor Schurman, Professor Worcester, and Mr. Bass, of "Harper's 
Weekly," to whom I had mailed them. The mail of the United States was vio- 
lated by the Postmaster-General in San Francisco, and these documents were not 
permitted to reach the gentlemen to whom they had been addressed. 

In the present number the effort has been made to bring before readers a 
clear comprehension of the character and capacity of Aguinaldo and his com- 
patriots, and of the difficulties, delays, deaths, and diseases which must ensue in 
the effort to subjugate these people — to deprive them of their liberty and of their 
right to establish institutions suitable to their own conditions and surroundings. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Brookline, Mass., U.S.A., 
July 4, 1899. 
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AGUINALDO AND HIS COMPATRIOTS. 

In "The Philippines," by Major G. J. Younghusband, of the Corps of 
Guides in the British forces in India, the position of Aguinaldo is given in these 
words : 

" 1 have endeavored to lay before the reader a more or less connected narra- 
tive of the career of Aguinaldo, who, be his faults or failings what they may, is 
certainly the most striking personage in Philippine history. He may be ignorant 
according to a civilized standard, he may appear to be stolid and wanting in quick 
intelligence, but if we judge men by their deeds rather than by the tittle-tattle of 
conventional criticism, Aguinaldo has, in the face of every disadvantage, and at 
the early age of twenty-nine, placed himself in the ranks of the great and acknowl- 
edged leaders of popular risings, which, if unsuccessful, are stigmatized as rebel- 
lions, but when successful bear the honored title of successful revolutions." 

Many charges have been made against Aguinaldo, most of which are refuted 
by the evidence contained in Senate Document ]STo. 62 : Message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a Treaty of Peace between the United 
States and Spain, to the Senate, Dec. 10, 1898, of which a very small edition was 
printed. A few extracts from this document will be given bearing upon the 
character of Aguinaldo. After reciting the barbarous deeds of the Spaniards 
before their surrender, United States Consul Williams reports to Secretary Day 
under date of June 16, 1898 : 

"While the Spaniards cruelly and barbarously slaughter Filipinos taken in arms, 
and often non-combatants, women, and children, the insurgent victors, following Amer- 
ican example, spare life, protect the helpless, and nurse, feed, and care for Spaniards 
taken prisoners and for Spanish wounded as kindly as they care for the wounded fallen 
from their own ranks." 

The charge has been made that Aguinaldo has once sold his country to Spain. 
The facts in regard to this transaction are given in Consul Rounseville Williams' 
report to the State Department : 

" There has been a systematic attempt to blacken the name of Aguinaldo and his 
cabinet, on account of the questionable terms of their surrender to Spanish forces a 
year ago this month. It has been said that they sold their country for gold, but this 
has been conclusively disproved, not only by their own statements, but by the speech of 
the late Governor-General Rivera in the Spanish Senate, June 11, 1898. He said that 
Aguinaldo undertook to submit if the Spanish Government would give a certain sum to 
the widows and orphans of the insurgents. He then admits that only a tenth part of 
this sum was ever given to Aguinaldo, and that the other promises made he did not find 
it expedient to keep. 

; ' I was in Hong Kong September, 1897, when Aguinaldo and his leaders arrived 
under contract with the Spanish Government. They waited until the 1st of November 
for the payment of the promised money and the fulfilment of the promised reforms. 
Only $400,000, Mexican, was ever placed to their credit in the banks, and on the 3d of 
November Mr. F. Agoncillo, late minister of foreign affairs in Aguinaldo's cabinet, 
called upon me and made a proposal which I transmitted to the State Department in 
my dispatch No. 19, dated November 3, 1897. In reply the State Department in- 
structed me ' to courteously decline to communicate with the Department further 
regarding the alleged mission.' I obeyed these instructions to the letter until the 
breaking-out of the war, when, after consultation with Admiral Dewey, I received a 
delegation from the insurgent junta, and they bound themselves to obey all laws of 
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civilized warfare and to place themselves absolutely under the orders of Admiral 
Dewey if they were permitted to return to Manila. At this time their president, Agui- 
naldo, was in Singapore negotiating through Consul-General Pratt with Admiral Dewey 
for his return. 

" On April 27, in company with Consul O. F. Williams, we received -another delega- 
tion, composed of Seiior Sandigo, Jose Maria Basa, Tomas Mascardo, Lorenzo L. 
Zialcita, Andres E. de Garchitorena, Manuel Malvar, Mariano Llanza, Salvatore Estrella. 
We agreed on behalf of Dewey to allow two of their number to accompany the fleet to 
Manila ; consequently on the same day I took in the tug ' Fame' Alizandrino and Garchi- 
torena, accompanied by Mr. Sandico, to the ' Olympia' in Mir's Bay. On May 2 Agui- 
naldo arrived in Hong Kong and immediately called on me. It was May 16 before I could 
obtain permission from Admiral Dewey to allow Aguinaldo to go by the United States 
ship ' McCulloch,' and I put him aboard in the night so as to save any complications with 
the local government. Immediately on the arrival of Aguinaldo at Cavite he issued a 
proclamation, which I had outlined for him before he left, forbidding pillage, and 
making it a criminal offence to maltreat neutrals. He, of course, organized a govern- 
ment of which he was dictator, an absolutely necessary step if he hoped to maintain 
control over the natives, and from that date until the present time he has been uninter- 
ruptedly successful in the field and dignified and just as the head of his government. 
According to his own statements to me by letter, he has been approached by both the 
Spaniards and the Germans, and has had tempting offers made him by the Catholic 
Church. He has been watched very closely by Admiral Dewey, Consul Williams, and 
his own junta here in Hong Kong, and nothing of moment has occurred which would 
lead any one to believe that he was not carrying out to the letter the promises made to 
me in this consulate. The insurgents are fighting for freedom from the Spanish rule, 
and rely upon the well-known sense of justice that controls all the actions of our gov- 
ernment as to their future. 

" In conclusion, I wish to put myself on record as stating that the insurgent govern- 
ment of the Philippine islands cannot be dealt with as though they were North Amer- 
ican Indians, willing to be removed from one reservation to another at the whim of 
their masters. If the United States decides not to retain the Philippine islands, its 
10,000,000 people will demand independence, and the attempt of any foreign nation to 
obtain territory or coaling stations will be resisted with the same spirit with which they 
fought the Spaniards." 

Consul-General Pratt, of Singapore, under date May 20, 1898, submits to the 
State Department the following manifesto issued by Aguinaldo in advance of the 
American squadron : 

" America's allies — the manifesto of the Filipinos. 

" The following is a translation from the Spanish of a proclamation of the rebel 
leaders in Hong Kong, sent over to the Philippines in advance of the American squad- 
ron: 

" ' Compatriots : Divine Providence is about to place independence within our reach, 
and in a way the most free and independent nation could hardly wish for. 

" ' The Americans, not from mercenary motives, but for the sake of humanity and 
the lamentations of so many persecuted people, have considered it opportune to extend 
their protecting mantle to our beloved country, now that they have been obliged to 
sever relations with Spain, owing to the tyranny this nation is exercising in Cuba, caus- 
ing enormous injury to the Americans, who have such large commercial and other 
interests there. 

" ' At the present moment an American squadron is preparing to sail for the Philip- 
pines. 

" ' We, your brothers, are very much afraid that you may be induced to fire on the 
Americans. No, brothers, never make this mistake. Rather blow your own brains out 
than fire a shot or treat as enemies those who are your liberators. 
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" * Your natural enemies, your executioners, the authors of your misery and unhap- 
piness, are the Spaniards who govern you. Against these you must raise your weapons 
and odium; understand well, against the Spaniards and never against the Americans. 

"'Take no notice of the decree of the Governor-General calling you to arras, 
although it may cost you your lives. Rather die than be ungrateful to our American 
liberators. 

" * The Governor-General calls you to arms. What for? To defend your Spanish 
tyrants ? To defend those that have despised you, and even in public speeches asked 
for your extermination — those that have treated you little better than savages? No! 
No ! A thousand times no ! 

" ' Give a glance at history and you will see that all Spain's wars in Oceanica have 
sacrificed Philippine blood. We have been put to fight in Co chin-China to assist 
the French in an affair that in no way concerned the Philippines. We were compelled 
to spill our blood by Simon de Anda against the English, who in any case would have 
made better rulers than the Spaniards. Every year our children are taken away to be 
sacrificed in Mindanao and Sulu, on the pretence of making us believe these people are 
our enemies, when in reality they are our brothers, like us fighting for their inde- 
pendence. 

" ' After having sacrificed our blood against the English, against the Annamites, 
against the people of Mindanao, etc.. what recompense or thanks have we received from 
the Spanish Government? Obscurity, poverty, the butchery of those dear to us. 
Enough, brothers, of this Spanish tutelage ! 

" ' Take note, the Americans will attack by sea and prevent any reinforcements 
coming from Spain ; therefore we insurgents must attack by land. Probably you will 
have more than sufficient arms, because the Americans have arms and will find means 
to assist us. 

" * There, where you see the American flag flying, assemble in numbers ; they are 
our redeemers. 

" ' Our unworthy names are as nothing, but one and all of us invoke the name of the 
greatest patriot our country has seen, in the sure and certain hope that his spirit will 
be with us in these moments and guide us to victory — our immortal Jose Rizal.'" 

After President McKinley had issued the order to the military officers to 
assume dominion and sovereignty over the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, 
which order was issued before the treaty of peace had been ratified or the cession 
of the islands had been accepted by the Senate, Aguinaldo addressed the follow- 
ing protest to him : 

[Translation.^ 

"Cavite, June 10, 1898. 
" To the President of the Republic of the Great North American Nation : 

lt Dear and Honored Sir : I come to greet you with the most tender effusion of 
my soul, and to express to you my deep and sincere gratitude, in the name of the unfor- 
tunate Philippine people, for the efficient and disinterested protection which you have 
decided to give it, to shake off the yoke of the cruel and corrupt Spanish domination, 
as you are doing to the equally unfortunate Cuba, which Spain wishes to see annihil- 
ated rather than free and independent, giving her, to quiet her and cicatrize the deep 
wounds made in her heart by the iniquities committed upon her children, a false auton- 
omy, of which one bold blow of the governor-general may deprive her immediately, as 
she has no colonial army to serve as a counterpoise to the almost sovereign powers of 
that supreme authority. 

" At the same time, as I am always frank and open, I must express to you the great 
sorrow which all of us Filipinos felt on reading in the * Times,' a newspaper of the 
greatest circulation and reputation in the whole world, in its issue of the 5th of last 
month, the astounding statement that you, sir, will retain these islands until the end of 
the war, and, if Spain fails to pay the indemnity, will sell them to a European power, 
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preferably Great Britain ; but we found a palliative to our sorrow in the improbability 
and suddenness of that statement, as common sense refuses to believe that so sensible 
a public man as you would venture to make an assertion so contrary to common sense, 
before events are entirely consummated, as you well know that if God favors the tri- 
umph of your arms to-day, to-morrow he may defeat them and give the victory to 
Spain ; and because such an assertion is not consistent with the protection of which you 
make a boast toward this unfortunate people, which has been groaning for more than 
three centuries in the clutches of a nation which has for its shield (emblem) the lion, 
one of the ferocious animals, although she displays it as a symbol of nobility, which 
she certainly does not possess, besides the fact that it is opposed to your noble and gen- 
erous sentiments to wish to sell these islands to a European power such as England, 
thereby making us pass under the domination of that nation, which, although it has a 
truly liberal government, partakes none the less of the nature of a tyranny, as it is 
monarchical. 

"Oh, sir, you are greatly injured by this statement, which ought to be regarded 
merely as a diplomatic trick invented by the friends of Spain to induce us to help her 
by using this vile slander which has been hurled against you to arouse our hostility to 
that powerful nation over whose destinies you happily preside. 

" The Philippine people, however, have not given credit to that awkwardly invented 
fable, and have seen in your nation, ever since your fleet destroyed in a moment the 
Spanish fleet which was here, in spite of its being assisted by the guns of their twc 
forts, the angel who is the harbinger of their liberty ; and they rose like a single wave 
when, as soon as I trod these shores, I addressed them to gain them over; and they 
captured, within the period of ten days, nearly the whole garrison of this Province of 
Cavite, in whose port I have my government, — by the consent of the admiral of your 
triumphant fleet, — as well as the garrison of the adjoining Province of Bataan, together 
with the governors and officials of both provinces ; and my valiant hosts are now besieg- 
ing Manila, the capital, on the south and east, while my forces in the Province of 
Bulacan, which adjoins this province on the north, and the chief town of which is like- 
wise being besieged by them, nearly surround Manila on the north. 

" Such is the astonishing triumph which this suffering people has gained in a few 
days over the conquering race whose traditional valor, of which it is continually brag- 
ging, has been humbled on these battlefields and has been succeeded by a great terror ; 
and a people of such warlike qualities, which is, moreover, thoroughly civilized, as 
nearly two-thirds of them can read and write, and as they have in their midst many men 
of high attainments in the sciences and arts, should not be sold as if it were a lamb to be 
sacrificed and exploited for the greed of another nation. 

" I close by protesting once and a thousand times, in the name of this people, which 
knows how to fight for its honor by means of its improvised warriors and artillery-men, 
against the statement published by the ' Times,' mainly for the purpose of casting a 
blot in history upon its glorious name; a people which trusts blindly in you not to 
abandon it to the tyranny of Spain, but to leave it free and independent, even if you 
make peace with Spain, and I offer fervent prayers for the ever-increasing prosperity 
of your powerful nation, to which and to you I shall show unbounded gratitude, and 
shall repay with interest that great obligation. 

" Your humble servant, 

" Emilio Aguinaldo." 

It is now apparent that if the Congress of the United States when assembled 
shoitld hesitate to investigate the conduct of the warfare against the Filipinos, the 
cause and the remedy for the wrong done them, this Document No. 62 will bear 
testimony to the esteem in which Aguinaldo and his compatriots were held by 
Commodore Dewey, and by the officers of the army who first entered into rela- 
tions with them as allies and friends. Only one example can here and now be 
given : 
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" Headquarters First Brigade, 

" United States Expeditionary Forces, 
" Gaviie Arsenal, Philippine Islands, July 4, 1898. 
■" Senor Don Emilio Aguinaldo, 

Commanding Philippine Forces, Cavite, Luzon : 
" General: I have the honor to inform you that the United States of America, 
whose land forces I have the honor to command in this vicinity, being at war with the 
kingdom of Spain, has entire sympathy and most friendly sentiments for the native 
people of the Philippine Islands. 

" For these reasons I desire to have the most amicable relations with you, and to 
have you and your people cooperate with us in military operations against the Spanish 
forces. 

" In our operations it has become necessary for us to occupy the town of Cavite as 
a base of operations. In doing this, I do not wish to interfere with your residence here 
and the exercise by yourself and other native citizens of all functions and privileges 
not inconsistent with military rule. 

" I would be pleased to be informed at once of any misconduct of soldiers under my 
command, as it is the intention of my government to maintain order, and to treat all 
citizens with justice, courtesy, and kindness. 

" I have therefore the honor to ask your excellency to instruct your officials not to 
interfere with my officers in the performance of their duties, and not to assume that 
they cannot visit Cavite without permission. 

" Assuring you again of my most friendly sentiment and distinguished consideration, 
I am, with all respect, 

" Thomas M. Anderson, 
" Brigadier- General U.S. Volunteers, Commanding." 



11 Brig. -Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, 

Commanding the United States Volunteers: 

" General: Interpreting the sentiments of the Philippine people, I have the honor 
to express to your excellency my most profound gratefulness for the sympathy and 
amicable sentiments which the natives of these islands inspire the great North American 
nation and your excellency. 

" I also thank most profoundly your desire of having friendly relations with us, and 
of treating us with justice, courtesy, and kindness, which is also our constant wish to 
prove the same, and special satisfaction whenever occasion represents. 

" I have already ordered my people not to interfere in the least with your officers 
and men, orders which I shall reiterate to prevent their being unfulfilled ; hoping that 
you will inform me of whatever misconduct that may be done by those in my command, 
so as to reprimand them and correspond with your wishes. 

" I beg of your excellency to accept in return the assurance of my most respectable 

consideration. 

" I remain, respectfully, 

" Emilio Aguinaldo." 

The subsequent evidence bears witness to the effort of Aguinaldo to avoid 
collision until the shot fired by a private of the First Nebraska Regiment brought 
on the' conflict in which we are now engaged. 

The organic law and methods of government established by Aguinaldo and his 
compatriots have been given in No. 2 of the " Anti-Imperialist," together with the 
evidence of officers of the United States upon the effectiveness of the government 
as disclosed by its records and archives, which were destroyed and scattered by 
the United States troops after the capture of some of the government buildings. 
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It will be remembered that the return of Aguinaldo to the command of the 
Philippine army was promoted by Consul-General Smith, of Singapore, and Con- 
sul Wildman, of Hong Kong ; that he was carried to Manila on a United States war 
vessel by Commodore Dewey, and supplied with arms by him ; that he entered 
into immediate relations with the officers of our army on equal terms. 

Commodore Dewey has borne testimony to his ability and tot hat of his com- 
patriots. 

The subsequent documents will speak for themselves. 
[From the Toledo " Sunday Journal."] 
IS OUR WAR ON THE FILIPINOS JUST? 

CALM, LUCID, AND JUDICIAL DISCUSSION OF THIS PROBLEM — WRITTEN BT A 
UNITED STATES NAVAL OFFICER WHOSE NAME, FOR OBVIOUS REASONS, CAN- 
NOT BE GIVEN — PARTICIPATED IN THE BATTLE OF MANILA — VIVID DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE FILIPINOS — SOME THINGS THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OUGHT TO KNOW. 

The following interesting letter from a United States naval officer in 
Dewey's squadron is worthy the patient reading of every American citizen. It 
is a private letter written to the family of the officer, who himself is a worthy 
ornament of the profession he adorns. 

It is published, as it is evidently written, solely in the interests of truth, 
and for the information of all who wish to know the exact status of affairs 
where brave American soldiers are now battling. 

The date of the letter, January 31, lends additional value, because we can 
now better see in what spirit of wisdom it was written. 

Merely assuring the readers of this paper that the above is the exact truth 
and that, were it possible to give the author's name, there would be no question 
as to his ability, integrity, loyalty, and judgment, the letter here follows entire. 

Editor {Toledo " Sunday Journal"}. 

<<u.s.s. , 



" Iloilo, Philippine Islands, 
" Jan. 31, 1899. 

" My dear : You have asked me to tell you about the situation here, 

and I will tell you the way it looks to me. 

" It is rather mixed up. The United States possess the city of Manila and 
the Arsenal at Cavite, seven or eight miles across water. We have in Manila 
Bay a formidable fleet of warships, and 20,000 soldiers on shore. At Iloilo, 
where I am at present, we possess the water, and that is all. Here we have the 
'Baltimore' and the 'Petrel,' and three transports with 2,000 troops. The 
insurgents or natives are in actual possession of nearly all other parts of this 
archipelago, though there are some of the southern islands which do not recog- 
nize Aguinaldo's authority. 

" Aguinaldo reached here, or rather Manila, on May 20 of last year, at which 
time there was no evidence, that we knew of, of a native organization. He 
created an army in a short time, and immediately commenced to win victories. 
These were to us at the time astonishing, for he defeated detachment after detach- 
ment of the Spanish army, took fort after fort, captured regiments with arms and 
ammunition, and in a few months' time he had captured every Spanish soldier 
in the island of Luzon, or had driven those not captured into Manila. Time and 
time again I have witnessed whole battalions of Spanish soldiers marched as pris- 
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oners into San Roque, which is just outside of Cavite. Before August 13 these 
insurgents had actually captured the whole of Luzon, except Manila, from the 
Spaniards, and Cavite, which W3 had from our own tight of May 1 . 

OUR HELP TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

" The assistance that they received from us to do this was that fight and the 
bringing of Aguinaldo here in the first place, and later we permitted several 
thousand stands of arms and some ammunition to be landed and delivered to 
them. This was the extent of any outside help that the insurgents received. I 
do not refer to these facts because I am a partisan of the native cause, which I 
am not, but rather that you may know the exact state of affairs, and the reasons 
on which the natives base their claims to independence. 

" After taking all of Luzon, with the exceptions named, they conquered the 
Spanish in the island of Negros, and also in Cebu, and before we had reached 
Iloilo they had this city, and island of Panay, on which it is situated. These 
places named are, after the island of Luzon, the most important of the archipelago. 
Besides these islands there are hundreds of smaller islands which are under the 
authority of Aguinaldo's government at Malolos. 

AGUINALDO'S ABILITY AS AN ORGANIZER. 

" More remarkable to me than Aguinaldo's military actions, which every- 
where have been uniformly and tremendously successful, has been the organization 
which he has perfected throughout these islands, and which now govern and rule 
these islands except in Manila, and in Cavite. Some time ago I went up to 
Malolos and spent a day with Aguinaldo and with the officers of his government, 
and had the opportunity of going to the native congress, and meeting many of 
the men prominent in the native movement, all of which was of engrossing 
interest to me, and I think that in this way I learned much of the aspiration of 
these people. The thing that surprised me most was that they are not in the loin- 
cloth state of civilization, but are well dressed and well mannered, and in many 
instances are well educated by our own standards. I saw great numbers of 
soldiers, neatly uniformed and armed with modern rifles. Aguinaldo took me to 
a fencing tournament in which many of his officers showed their skill, and since 
then I have had more respect for the swords the3 r carry. They have French 
fencing-masters, and the fencing that I witnessed would have done honor to the 
Naval Academy. When meeting and talking with these well-dressed, courteous 
people, with their intelligent faces, the idea that they were savages passed from 
my mind forever, and I have since then looked upon them as people who should 
be considered when their fate and interests are at stake. 

A PERSONAL INTERVIEW WITH THE FILIPINO LEADER. 

" At the time of my visit affairs were not as strained between the natives and 
us as they are now, but yet the people I met were very serious in discussing their 
own independence. I told Aguinaldo that the United States would come to his 
people and give them a government that would be of great benefit to his people, 
and that all of the abuses that they had suffered from under Spanish rule would 
never be known of. To this he replied that his people had fought for hun- 
dreds of years that they might govern themselves, and they could not give up 
their hopes and ambition now. I told him that our country would give him, 
personally, wealth and honors, and opportunity to be of great benefit to his 
people. To which he said that he wanted no gifts except from his own people. 
I asked him then what did he desire from the United States. To this he said that 
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he and his people were grateful to the United Statss that they had made possible 
by the action of May 1 much of the success that had come to the Filipino arms. 
But still they could not believe that that action destroyed the rights that the Fili- 
pinos had in their own country. That what his people hoped from the United 
States was that the latter would view with favor the creation of a Filipino repub- 
lic, which would be formed under the protection of the United States, and that 
after formation they would want to be independent under a protectorate of the 
United States. That he well knew that without protection his country would 
become a prey to European countries. But that after a certain number of years, 
if his people showed themselves capable of self-government without outside 
help, they would expect the United States to entirely withdraw. I asked him if 
he did not know that Spain was to cede the Philippine Islands to America, but 
Aguinaldo said that Spain did not have them in possession, and could not turn 
over something that she did not own. 

' k I THINK THAT THIS IS THE NATIVE STANDPOINT. 

" I have heard much of the same sort of talk from natives wherever I have 
met them. Though I did not see so much of Aguinaldo, I spent several hours 
with the members of his government and talked freely with them. I left them 
with the conviction that they were strong in purpose, and bent upon having 
a country of their own. I do not believe they are to be bought, cajoled, or 
frightened. 

'* Soon after this matters became very strained between the natives and our 
people in Manila, and all sorts of disquieting rumors were to be heard. It was 
said that all of the natives in Manila were to rise and murder the whites on' a 
certain day. Whereas I did not take any stock in these rumors, I was pleased 
that Dr. Jerez, the Secretary of the Interior for Aguinaldo^ government, should 
come to me and tell me not to worry, that there was nothing in these rumors, 
but that if anything should be intended he would warn me. There are nine ser- 
vants in our house ashore, and the idea that some night when I was on board 
ship my dear wife might have her throat cut was not pleasing. 

' ' Our sentries leave off in Manila and in Cavite where the native sentries begin. 
Naturally there have been some encounters, and some natives have at times been 
killed by our sentries for attempting to pass when ordered to halt, etc. When 
sentries of different armies are so close to each other, and when the relations of 
their countries are so uncertain, it speaks well for both that no outbreak has 
occurred. 

OUR PEOPLE HAVE NEVER HAD ANY USE FOR THE NATIVES. 

" There has never here been amongst us a feeling of sympathy for their 
aspirations. On the contrary we have viewed their efforts to form a government of 
their own with unconcealed disgust. Since they have stopped fighting with the 
Spaniards we have had no use of any kind for them. We believed that we alone 
had any rights in these islands, and that it was the duty of the natives to Trait 
until we were ready to show them what we had to do. We were certainly 
sincere in believing that our government would do everything to better their 
condition, and would give them just government. When we saw that they dJd 
not want us and proposed to rule their own country as they saw fit, we were 
indignant beyond description. We called them, and believed them to be, savages, 
and unfit for any kind of authority and much less for self-government. And the 
more successful that they have been the less sympathy have we had for them. 
The longer that we wait the stronger they are becoming. 
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"The was sent to Iloilo, the next town in importance to Manila, to 

convey three transports with 2,000 troops under General Miller. Our object was 
to take military possession. When we got here we found that the insurgents were 
in full possession, the Spaniards having left. We got ready to land our troops, 
but were informed by the insurgent commander ashore that he would be glad 
to have us come ashore and visit with him, but that should we attempt to land 
and take military possession we must be prepared to fight, for he would oppose 
us with all the force at his command. We sent word to Manila of the state of 
affairs and asked for instructions, and the matter was referred to Washington, 
and we received orders to commit no act of aggression. 

" Later I met the insurgent general, who is a physician on shore, and had a 
glass of champagne with him, and took it upon myself to ask him what his inten- 
tions were. He said they were to make strong the friendship between the 
Americans and his own countrymen — to do everything that would bring this 
about, except to give up the sovereignty of his country. I asked him what he 
would do if we sent troops ashore to take possession. He said that he would 
regret such an action on our part, because he would have to oppose us with force, 
that his people wanted to be friends with us, but that they wanted their own 
independence more. They wanted to exist as an independent government under 
a protectorate of America, just as I had been told in Malolos. Of course if we 
wanted to take this place, with the force we have at hand, it would be the easiest 
thing in the world, and I confess that I am gratified that we have withstood the 
temptation of power, and are evidently being guided by wise counsels. 

*' The great question out here is the future of these islands, and the relations 
that the United States will bear them. It is not a matter of politics with me, or 
with any of our officers. I do not know what the policies of the two parties at 
home are, because there seem to be annexationists and anti-annexationists in 
each party. It is the general feeling with us that President McKinley is the one 
to guard American interests and the American name, and also do the best for the 
good of these people. On the subject of annexation I have had different views 
at different times, sometimes in favor of it and sometimes against it. I have 
been studying the question with much interest, and perhaps have had some 
advantages in being here on the spot since May 1 of last year ; but I have finally 
believed that under the circumstances that now exist annexation would be the 
worst possible thing that could happen either for our country or for the natives. 
If these natives should want us to govern them I would feel it a national duty to 
do so. If they were quiescent it might be worth consideration. Under matters 
as they stand it would cost much American life, and that is why I am against it. 
At least, that is my chief reason, though I have other strong ones. 

" Coming to this part of the world, America has incurred a great duty, which 
may be divided under three heads : 

" First. — America owes a duty to her own name. We came here with credit 
and we must stay here with credit, or if we leave it must be with credit. This 
is of course a truism, but yet it is patent. We knocked out a form of govern- 
ment here which may have been poor, but yet it has its defenders. If we stay 
here we must inaugurate a just government, and if we leave it must be with as 
good a government as we destroyed. Whatever we do, history must say that we 
acted wisely and honorably, and the America of the future must always look upon 
our deeds of to-day with pride and delight. 

■• Secondly. — We owe a duty to foreign nations. Citizens of such had lived 
for years in these islands, enjoying peace and protection. Their lives and prop- 
erty should be as secure in the future as they have been in the past. 
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' * Thirdly. — We owe a duty to these natives, which is also a duty to humanity. 
They have reached the threshold, as a nation, of civilization. Whatever Ave do, 
it is our duty to them that this be augmented. 

" There are four different actions open to the United States with reference to 
these Philippine Islands : 

" First. — Annexation. The reasons for this seem to be on one hand national 
pride. When we think of this magnificent domain that our soldiers and sailors 
have won for us and which is ours forever by an act of the will, it is a natural 
impulse to take it as a matter of course. And then when we see how jealous 
many of the great powers of Europe are of our possessing this archipelago, our 
determination to attach it to us is strengthened. On top of this, every day we 
learn more of the natural wealth of these islands, which makes one believe that 
these are regions peculiarly favored by God. They possess the richness of the 
Brazils, but whereas in the latter the triumphant profusion and production of 
nature overcomes man, and man is defeated in attempting to overcome it, here in 
the Philippines, with equal natural wealth, man has grappled with it and has sub- 
dued it to his control. Here we have tropical wealth in its full splendor, and we 
are told that the hills of the yet unexplored Mindanao are formed of yellow gold, 
which will probably prove to be dissolving views in some respects, yet the grain 
of truth is present. 

" Other reasons for annexing these islands are based upon the assumed com- 
mercial importance they would prove to be to the possessor. There is much 
reason to believe that commerce in the Pacific is to assume gigantic proportions 
only dreamed of by a few at present. The Philippines will prove to be the store- 
house of American products, and America will control the trade of the Orient. 
Last of all is the need to complete the chain from Hawaii and Buam to the East 
for cable purposes, coaling and repair stations for our navy, and to have the 
preeminence in the "Eastern Question "'that the possession of these islands 
would give us. These reasons appear to be strong, but they are to be compared 
with the objections to annexation, which appear to me to be as follows : 

" It is estimated that the insurgent army is -15,000 men, well armed, and with 
the prestige given by the tremendous victories it has won over Spain's European 
soldiers. This army is unquestionably well organized, and the more that I see 
of it the more formidable does it seem to be. During Spain's supremacy the 
natives never had the chance to perfect their army as they have since we have 
been here, and it gets stronger every day. They have now been contemplating 
fighting us for two months, and whereas there is no question but we would whip 
them, I fear that the cost would be great. There would be great numbers of 
American soldiers killed and wounded, and still more would die of disease inci- 
dent to the life and climate. And what for? It is right for our soldiers to battle 
for their country's honor and rights, and in its defence ; but is it right that our 
soldiers should die by the thousands in battling, not in defence of our country nor 
in her honor, but in going to war so that her commerce may increase, even at the 
destruction of the budding hopes of nationality and civilization of 8,000,000 of 
people who hunger most pitifully for our sympathy and our help to establish 
themselves independent ? Is our commerce small enough to justify us in such 
an act ? 

*' As for the great wealth in minerals, forests, tobacco, sugar, hemp, and in 
other tropical productions, to war for the sake of owning them is so repugnant 
either to justice or to our history that I cannot conceive that this matter has any 
right to consideration. We do have need of coaling stations and storehouses 
out here, and we naturally want our share of the commerce in the Pacific, but to 
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gain these would it be right to send thousands of our soldiers to death and destroy 
a nation in addition ? 

" SHOULD WE ALLOW OUR PRIDE AND OUR GREED TO OVERWHELM OUR 

CONSCIENCE ? 

"Our right to annex these islands would be acknowledged by all nations 
because we succeed to Spain's sovereignty. Spain never conquered these islands ; 
she merely occupied a line of frontier posts. There are native rulers in these 
islands who have never acknowledged Spain's sovereignty. By the rules of in- 
ternational law Spain's title to these islands was perfect, and was recognized by 
all. But before Spain ceded these to us the natives had reconquered from her 
all that she possessed except Manila, Cavite, which we have, and a place in the 
south called Zambonga. When Spain ceded these islands to us the only place 
where she had any troops and exercised any authority whatever was in this small 
place in the south, and I do not know what rights elsewhere she had to turn over. 
She lost the islands in the same way that she originally won them, by conquest, 
and if there is only one kind of justice for all to-day America should have title to 
Manila and Cavite, and the natives to all the rest except Zambonga. 

" I am not arguing in this way to prove that we should let the natives imme- 
diately enter into full possession in all of these islands, but rather to show a reason 
why they are entitled to justice and kindness from us, and to put their own posi- 
tion as strongly as it was put to me. I am putting both sides as strongly as I can, 
so that you can see the conflicting interests. 

" Now assume that these islands are annexed and become a part of the United 
States ; it is certain that we will have to reconquer them from the natives who now 
possess them. We will be entirely successful in this, but it will not be done in 
the Spanish fashion, for it will be thorough. For us the cost will be great in 
lives and in treasure, and for many years we will have" to maintain a formidable 
army here to maintain peace and order. This will also cost much in lives and in 
money. It will also cost the natives their nationality, thousands of lives, degrade 
them in the self-respect and hope that they have recently acquired. The advan- 
tages that we will gain will be in money. 

*' These islands will never become homes for Americans, for several reasons. 
In the first place the climate is so hot that a man would need a big inducement to 
live here, and the Americans that will come here will be high-salaried men. 

" Next, wages for unskilled labor are $10 a month, and for skilled labor $1 a 
day, this in Mexican money ; or the equivalent in gold would be $5 and 50 cents 
respectively. These are far too low to tempt a white laborer or an American 
mechanic. 

" Another thing, the land is all owned, except that in possession of savages, 
principally in Mindanao. Land seems to be handed down in families, and this, 
with other reasons, makes it certain that Americans will never live here, except 
in limited numbers. 

" Another point to be remembered is that these islands are densely populated, 
and it is not as if a new country but thinly inhabited was thrown open to Ameri- 
cans, as was Louisiana in 1803, California in 1848, or even as little Hawaii is to- 
day. What will be needed to develop these islands will be great capital, and the 
people who will largely benefit will be the rich men at home, for whose sake the 
United States contemplate the great expense that will occur if we annex. 

" FINALLY, IN THE NAME OF COMMON SENSE, WHY SHOULD OUR COUN- 
. TRY WANT TO GOVERN MILLIONS OF HOSTILE PEOPLE TEN THOUSAND 
MILES FROM OUR OWN CAPITAL ? 
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" I have given you my ideas on annexation, and you have my reasons for being 
against it. I do not believe that we are deprived of the advantages of the Pacific 
commerce if we fail to annex. That will depend upon other things entirely. As 
for coaling and repair stations, if we establish these natives in a republic of their 
own, we will have our pick of all that we want in that line. We would have 
anything in the shape of commercial privilege that we wished, and in the devel- 
opment of these islands that will surely come it should be done by American 
capital, and will be if it is our wish. It seems to me that it is possible for us to 
have everything in these islands that the annexationists claim will only come with 
annexation, without the burden and expense and cost and trouble of the latter. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES MIGHT WISELY DO. 

" I will now speak of the second course open to our country towards these 
islands. We might proclaim their independence, and leave them to their fate. 
There are many objections to this. They would be grabbed up and divided be- 
tween different European powers, and we would not be proud of our work. Be- 
fore this happened there would be disorder and trouble, and it would be an act of 
friendship to none. 

" A third course open to the United States would be to do just as we are doing 
now in Cuba, which is practically establishing a republic with an American pro- 
tectorate. There is much in this that appeals to one, but in doing this we might 
be shouldering lots of trouble. We would be responsible for disorder, and might 
have some trouble in preventing it. We would be responsible for the lives and 
property of foreigners, and might encounter trouble here. This could only be 
well known by trial. 

4< We might hold what we have, Manila and Cavite, and hand the rest of the 
islands over to the government of the natives, with an approved constitution, to 
which we would hold them. By this arrangement we would always have a 
strong grip on them, and would have a good base to work on, and the govern- 
ment of Manila alone presents no difficulties. 

" This idea has come to me ; I do not know that it is a good one, but we will 
be held responsible, and as there is much Spanish property and interest in the 
city, and the Spaniards are hated by the natives, something of this nature might 
be necessary. The idea of this protectorate is that America will withdraw 
entirely when it is believed that the natives are competent for self-government. 

" Last of all, we might invite England and Japan to assist us in forming and 
maintaining a native republic. I pick out these two countries because of the way 
they both acted during our war with Spain. 

" ON AUGUST 13 OF LAST YEAR WHEN WE TOOK MANILA THE ENGLISH 
AND JAPANESE WERE READY TO JOIN WITH US IF THE GERMAN SHIPS 
ATTEMPTED TO STOP US. THIS FACT IS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, AND 
IT HAS BEEN KEPT VERY QUIET, RUT IT IS SUBSTANTIALLY TRUE. 

* ' By such an arrangement, with the relative duties of each party clearly defined 
and agreed to, the independence of the natives would be assured, and the burden 
of guaranteeing this independence and of protecting lives and property of for- 
eigners would be shared. 

"These are the four ways that appear open to me for our country to act 
towards the Philippines. There is yet another way, that of selling the islands, 
which I would consider infamous. In doing this we would shirk our duty and 
prostitute our honor for money. I do not believe the last course is possible ; far 
preferable would it be to annex the islands, and incur the subsequent troubles, 
than sell them. % 
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'* I think that now you have my views. This is the only question out here, 
but it is of great interest to us all. As a rule most naval officers, without ex- 
pressing opinion of what had best be done, express the hope that the United 
States will emerge from the Philippine question with credit. It is a question 
that I believe requires rare statesmanship to settle in a way that the best interests 
of all parties concerned may be well handled. 

" Affectionately, " 



[From the " North China Herald" January 16.] 
EX-MINISTER BARRETT ON AGUINALDO. 

A large and appreciative audience crowded the Municipal Hall, Shanghai, 
on Thursday evening, January 12, to listen to a most interesting address by Hon. 
John Barrett, late United States Minister to Siam, on the Philippine Islands, 
under the auspices of the Shanghai General Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Barrett was invited to speak by the Chamber over a month ago, but was unable 
to comply earlier because of an engagement to deliver an address before the 
Oriental Society of Japan. He had a most successful career as American Min- 
ister, settling many difficult questions, especially the famous Cheek teakwood 
case, in which Sir Nicholas Hennen was arbitrator, and is regarded as one of the 
best American authorities on far eastern questions. After leaving his post last 
May Mr. Barrett went directly to Manila and remained there until November 
last, and this, with a previous visit to the islands, made his remarks especially 
interesting. During the past two months he has been travelling in China and 
Japan, studying political and commercial questions. From here Mr. Barrett 
goes to Hong Kong, and from there home by way of India and Europe. 

In the course of Mr. Barrett's address, which warmly indorsed the policy of 
expansion and the pushing of American commerce into China from a foothold in 
the Philippines, Mr. Barrett said : 

" For Aguinaldo, his supporters and followers, I am free to say I have much 
sympathy and some respect. Having known him and most of his officers well 
and watched him during a long period that has elapsed since I saw him put 
aboard a United States despatch boat in Hong Kong harbor last May, by permis- 
sion of Admiral Dewey and Consul-General Wildman, for the direct purpose of 
going to Cavite, organize an army and temporary government, and make war on 
the Spaniards, in cooperation with the American forces, it is impossible to con- 
demn him without reserve, as so many have done. I could, and would, have no 
sympathy for him if he should conspire against the United States, but it is only 
fair that he should be given credit for what he has done, and not be judged too 
hastily. He has organized an army out of nothing, which he has now gradually 
developed into a force of 30,000 men, armed with modern rifles. He captured 
all Spanish garrisons on the island of Luzon, outside Manila, so that when the 
Americans were ready to proceed against the city they were not delayed and 
troubled with a country campaign. 

" Moreover, he has organized a government which has practically been 
administering the affairs of that great island since the American occupation of 
Manila, which was certainly better than the former administration ; he has a 
popularly formed cabinet and congress, the members of which, in appearance 
and manners, would compare favorably with Japanese statesmen. He has 
among his advisers men of acknowledged ability, as international lawyers, while 
his supporters include most of the prominent educated and wealthy natives — 
all of which prove possibilities of self-government that we must consider. He 
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conducts himself personally with great decorum, and no more ostentation than 
would be expected. Despite his faults and weaknesses, which, of course, he has, 
he can hardly be called a savage, undeserving as well as unprincipled and am- 
bitious native, as he is often portrayed to be, unless all native leaders arising to 
his sudden prominence can be so described. 

" May I humbly go on record as declaring that it would be far better for the 
United States to treat this leader and his people with caution and consideration, 
eventually obtaining the end to be desired without serious loss of life and great 
expense, than to peremptorily demand his absolute surrender, be forced into a 
most unhappy conflict, which would from its guerilla nature mean the loss of 
hundreds of good lives, the expenditure of large sums of money, and, saddest 
and worst of all, the development of a feeling of hatred and revenge towards 
Americans among 8,000,000 of subject natives, which the kind treatment of a 
hundred years cannot remove ? I have spoken this much of Aguinaldo because 
he is the leader of the Philippine insurgents who present the one unsettled prob- 
lem resulting from the enforcing of the provisions of the treaty of peace. In 
reviewing his work I would have it plainly understood that I have been solely 
prompted by a sense of justice and fairness, as I have seen the conditions on the 
ground, and that I am not supporting him in any anti-American policy or in 
steps and actions which may be manifestly wrong and against the American flag 
and government. My only prayer is that wise counsels may prevail to prevent 
further bloodshed. Lest I appear to be relying too much on my own opinion, 
may I note that I have heard such authorities as Consul-General Wildman at 
Hong Kong and Consul Williams at Manila, who deserve credit for their labors, 
speak in terms of commendation of Aguinaldo and his chief followers ; while the 
experienced Consul-General, Mr. Pratt, at Singapore, like those just named, lent 
assistance to his return to the Philippines ? " 



[A T ew York " Journal " June 3, 1899-1 

Brig. -Gen. Charles King speaks as follows, after speaking of the bad and 
treacherous methods of Malay warfare : 

"Yet in many ways those little brown men command my admiration. 
They are very industrious. They are temperate and frugal. They are admirable 
artisans in many ways, skilled carvers, carpenters, builders, painters. They 
have a natural love for music, and some of the Filipino orchestras that I heard 
play with a vim and spirit that I can only liken to the Hungarian music we 
heard at the World's Fair. 

"The women are neat, handy, devoted to their children — indeed, for that 
matter, the Filipinos seem to be, without exception, very fond of their children 
and to take the utmost care of them. Cleanliness is their cardinal virtue. They 
bathe sometimes three times a clay. All over the city and its suburbs are hydrants, 
and at every hydrant you will lind a Filipino bathing herself or her children. 
They are infinitely superior in point of education to the negroes of our Southern 
States. Nine-tenths of them can read and write, and have some knowledge of 
geography and history. 

* ' But we were warned from the start by the chief of police never to leave any 
money or valuables for even five minutes, but to keep everything under lock and 
key, Yet I had three or four Filipino servants at different times ; I had money 
lying around on my table and never missed a cent. The one thing we knew was 
that they could not be depended upon to keep a promise or execute a commission 
or an order on time." 
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GENERAL McREEVE'S INTERVIEW. 

Minneapolis, April 26. — Gen. C. McReeve, who went to Manila with the 
Thirteenth Minnesota at the outbreak of the war with Spain, and who has since 
been made a brigadier-general, has returned home, having received his discharge 
on account of the reduction in the volunteer forces. In an interview here he 
told much that is of interest to the American people. Among other things he 
said : 

" I am glad that I am out of it. I have had all the soldiering I want for the 
present. 

" When I say that I do not care to fight the Filipinos, you must not under- 
stand that I am not in sympathy with what is being done out there now. I dep- 
recate this war, — this slaughter of our boys and the Filipinos, — because it seems 
to me that we are doing something that is contrary to our principles in the past. 
I feel as if this bloodshed, this necessity of conquering those poor wretches, might 
have been avoided. Yet now that the fighting is on, now that it seems to be 
necessary for General Otis to enforce his authority as the representative of the 
United States, I am in sympathy with what is being done. But certainly we are 
doing something that we should have shrunk from not so very long ago. 

" One step has followed close on the heels of another in the development of 
the complications in the Philippines which are now so harrassing. It is my opin- 
ion that 100,000 men will be required to subdue the islanders if they are deter- 
mined in their resistance. They have a practically unlimited supply of soldiers, 
and if they can get arms for them they will have no trouble in maintaining armies. 
Their persistence in opposing us has been a great surprise. When the fighting 
began on February 4 everybody thought that one severe defeat, one costly repulse, 
would disorganize Aguinaldo's army and practically bring it to an end. But 
this is a thing which should be discussed from the beginning. 

" When our troops first landed in the Philippines very few, if any, of the 
natives dreamed of or cared for actual independence. Aguinaldo himself thought 
only of erecting a government under American protection. He personally told 
me that he did not think the Filipinos knew enough about conducting interna- 
tional relations, and enough about finance and grand administration, to set up a 
nation of their own, but as for the other functions of government he thought they 
could get along very well. I regard Aguinaldo as a very able man. I am 
not of the same opinion as those who hold that he is a puppet in the hands of 
abler men. But soon after we occupied Manila there began to develop among 
the insurgents a war of absolute independence party. The chief leader was 
Antonia Luna, editor of the Filipino paper * Independencia, 1 who was at first 
very favorably disposed toward us. But the fact that they were not considered 
in the treaty of Paris, but were disposed of for $20,000,000, caused some of the 
leaders to entertain grave doubts as to the straightforwardness of our intentions. 
They argued that in view of the fact that they practically controlled the whole of 
the islands with the exception of the city of iVfanila, the sale of the title for 
$20,000,000 indicated that the Americans intended to exploit them. Having had 
no experience except that of broken promises in their relations with the Spaniards, 
they could not, under the dubious circumstances, believe that we meant to deal 
fairly with them. Finally, no definite promise or statement was made to them by 
the Americans. Added to the causes of suspicion and the lack of a definite policy 
on our part was the forbearance of our soldiers, which impressed the more igno- 
rant of the natives with the idea that the Americans were afraid of them. 

•' Then such men as Luna, Pio del Pilar, Mabini, and Aravelo, who had be- 
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come out-and-out independents, began to set in circulation stories about the 
Americans which, being greedily swallowed and believed, led to the popular im- 
pression that American rule would be worse, if anything, than the yoke of Spain. 
Besides this, a whole lot of patriotic sentiment and independent enthusiasm had 
been worked up where it had not existed before. So things went from bad to 
worse, our government failing to enunciate a policy, and the independents con- 
tinually putting before the natives their very definite policy of absolute indepen- 
dence. One of the stories that received universal acceptance was that ever since 
the Americans had liberated their negro slaves they had been looking around for 
others and thought they had found them at last in the Philippines. It was rather 
surprising, with the natives in such a frame of mind, that the fighting did not 
begin sooner. 

" But I can tell you one piece of news that is not generally known in the 
United States. On Sunday, February 5, the day after the fighting began, General 
Torres of the insurgents came through our lines under a flag of truce and had a 
personal interview with General Otis, in which, speaking for Aguinaldo, he 
declared that the fighting had been begun accidentally and was not authorized by 
Aguinaldo, that Aguinaldo wished to have it stopped, and that to bring about a 
conclusion of hostilities he proposed the establishment of a neutral zone between 
the two armies of any width that would be agreeable to General Otis, so that 
during the peace negotiations there might be no further danger of conflicts 
between the two armies. To these representations of General Torres General 
Otis sternly replied that the fighting, having once begun, must go on to the grim 
end. The little brown fellows whom we all expected to disperse in short order 
are fighting, and fighting well, though they cannot bring themselves to stand for 
hand-to-hand combats. 

" They are fighting so well because they have now what they never had in 
their wars against the Spaniards — a good organization. Luna has converted 
this Filipino mob into an army of fairly good soldiers, who can live on next to 
nothing, who are at home in their climate, and who would for the large part 
rather fight than eat. They have the whole country behind them. I am inclined 
to believe that the general uprising is spontaneous and not enforced by Agui- 
naldo's armed men distributed to the various provinces and islands. 

" Now, as to what could have been done to have prevented the deplorable 
conditions now existing in the Philippines, I have an idea which is shared by 
many close observers. You know Aguinaldo took over the Spanish organization 
of local government as he found it. Xow, while we were still on friendly terms 
with the natives, we might have declared for local self-government and might 
have immediately sent word to all the alcaldes and prefects and mayors that they 
had been appointed to represent the central government of the Americans, and 
that their salary would be so and so. . . . 

" At any rate, it would have been plain to them that the Americans wanted to 
be fair, and they would have had no personal interest in opposing us. . . . 

" My own impressions are that the Filipinos are not capable of national self- 
government, though fully capable of looking after their own local affairs. We 
can help along the good work by giving local government and independence and 
taxation and administrative reforms to every little town and village that we take 
within our lines. 

" But if they choose to resist us to the bitter end — and they can raise arms, 
ammunition, and supplies — we have on our hands one of the toughest problems 
that the nation has ever confronted. We are not fighting savages, though when 
it serves their turn they may use savage methods. Sixty per cent, of the Tagalos- 
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can read and write. They are very intelligent, and, while not very inventive, 
are very imitative, which is almost as good. Though in one sense treacherous, 
in another they are not. Observe the way Spain's native soldiery stood by her in 
the hour of ruin ! " 

" I saw a good deal of the fighting of- February 5 and 6, and I believe that 
the reports of the insurgent losses have been overestimated. Good judges put 
the number of killed at six hundred. Possibly it was eight hundred. I suppose in 
a week the insurgents lost in killed and wounded over five thousand men. Speak- 
ing of fighting, there is no truth in reports about our men burying insurgents 
alive, and that the Thirteenth Minnesota killed right and left in the city." 



[Boston " Transcript,'' June 3, 1899.] 
AS TO TROPICAL LIFE. 

OPINIONS OF MR. R. DEC. WARD ON THE PHILIPPINE CLIMATE — HE THINKS 
THAT COMPLETE ACCLIMATIZATION IS IMPOSSIBLE — THE CLIMATE WOULD 
MERELY BE TOLERATED — OUR TROOPS MUST SUFFER SEVERELY DURING 
THE RAINY SEASON. 

With the coming of the rainy season in the Philippines there is, naturally, 
much concern felt regarding the possibility of our troops being able to withstand its 
effects sufficiently so that the present campaign can be effectively carried on. A 
great deal of light is cast upon the subject by some conclusions which have been 
arrived at by Mr. Robert DeC. Ward, instructor in climatology in Harvard Uni- 
versity, after a careful study based upon the reports of the most reliable authori- 
ties. These views are far from encouraging, either as regards the welfare of our 
troops or the prospects of Americans being able to settle there permanently in 
the future ; but, based as they are upon an expert scientific knowledge of climatic 
phenomena, they are exceedingly interesting. 

The climate of the Philippines, according to Mr. Ward, may be described as 
a tropical insular climate. This means that there are no sharp contrasts of tem- 
perature ; that the mean temperature is high, the rainfall large, the air very 
moist, and the winds regular. The islands are under the control of the northeast 
trades, or monsoons, from November to April, and of the southwest monsoons 
from May to October. During the prevalence of the northeast winds occurs the 
cooler or dry season, and with the southwest monsoon comes the warmer and 
rainy season. During the intervals between the seasons there are spells of varia- 
ble weather and calms, with very heavy showers. In the dry season many parts 
of the islands have little or no rain, and the ground is so thoroughly dried up 
that it opens in cracks. Everything is then covered with dust, and vegetation 
presents a most pathetic appearance. The distribution of the rain, however, 
depends very much upon the local topography, and when one district is dusty, 
another, not far away but with different topographic surroundings, may be 
muddy. The Spaniards describe the seasons at Manila in words which mean 
six months of dust, six months of rain, and six months of everything. Thunder- 
storms, often of great violence, occur frequently in the intervals before and after 
the rainy season proper. Typhoons, which correspond to our West Indian hurri- 
canes, are apt to pass near or across the northern islands of the Philippine group, 
especially during the months of September, October, and November. They are 
great revolving storms of extraordinary violence, and usually do an immense 
amount of damage to shipping, as well as to houses on shore. Fortunately, they 
seldom occur south of nine degrees north latitude. 
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The Jesuit Observatory at Manila has furnished us with the only series of 
meteorological observations made in the islands. From these records we learn 
that the average temperature for the year is 80 degrees. April, May, and June 
are the hottest months, May leading the three. December and January are the 
coolest, with an average of 77. The- highest temperature ever recorded is 100 
degrees, and the lowest 74. Most persons would think that the heat at Manila is 
nothing to be afraid of if the temperature never goes above 100 degrees, but it 
must be remembered that the heat which the human body feels — the so-called 
sensible temperature — is not indicated by the ordinary thermometer, but depends 
very largely upon the humidity of the air. Air which shows 95 degrees upon the 
thermometer will, if it be dry, feel cooler than air at 80 degrees which is very 
moist. It is the high relative humidity of the air in the tropics which makes it 
seem so hot and oppressive — which gives it the character of " hothouse air." It 
is this hothouse air which acts so deleteriously upon the white man who comes 
from a cooler climate. We have read much of the heat in our own Southwestern 
States, in summer, and the papers have stated over and over again that the tem- 
peratures in the Philippines are not nearly so high, and that therefore our soldiers 
will have no difficulty in enduring the campaign. The dry air of Arizona and 
K"ew Mexico in July, however, offers no parallel to the moist air of Manila. In 
Arizona, although the dry-bulb thermometer may read twenty or twenty-five 
degrees higher, the relative humidity is very much less, and the actual sensible 
temperatures felt by the body are very likely twenty or thirty degrees less than 
in the hothouse air of Manila. At Manila the average relative humidity is 78 per 
cent., in September it is 85 per cent., and in April 70 per cent. 

As to the rainy season : This season comes in the Philippines with the south- 
west monsoon, and lasts from April or May to September or October. It is a 
period of low barometer, frequent calms, and very great closeness of the atmos- 
phere. Heavy showers fall nearly every day, although the mornings and even- 
ings are often clear. Rivers and lakes are swollen and frequently overflow, and 
large areas of low-lying country are submerged. Travel becomes extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. The roads become seas of mud in many districts and 
can only be traversed by sledges drawn by buffaloes, a sort of " sleighing in the 
mud," as one writer has expressed it. But the chief difficulty which the rainy 
season presents is not so much the interruption of travel as it is the suffering 
caused by the high temperature, the excessive moisture of the air, and, more 
important than all, the greater prevalence of disease. The study of tropical 
diseases has shown that many of them distinctly increase during the rainy season. 
Thus malaria, the scourge of the. tropics, usually begins to become rampant at 
the commencement of the rains, attains a maximum toward their close, and then 
decreases toward the dry season. Sunstroke is most to be feared at the time 
when the air is the most humid and when calms are frequent ; that is, during the 
rainy season. And it is so as well with other tropical diseases. 

The question naturally arises, "Is any considerable increase of sickness 
among our troops to be feared during the rainy season ? " If we are to judge by 
the past experience of other nations under similar conditions, the answer must be 
"Yes." 

In regard to the alleged repression of the details of sickness among our 
troops by the press censorship at Manila Mr. Ward is of the opinion that there 
is evidence that this is actually the case, notwithstanding that the army officers 
have denied it. If we read aright the medical statistics of other campaigns of 
• men from northern latitudes in tropical climates, and remember the conditions 
under which our soldiers are fighting and living, it does not seem possible that 
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we can be receiving full, complete, and reliable information as to the numbers 
of our men who have been incapacitated for service as a result of malarial fever, 
sunstroke, and other diseases. The semi-official statement which has gone the 
rounds of the press to the effect that a campaign can be conducted in the Philip- 
pines under conditions as favorable to health as those which would prevail in 
Arizona and New Mexico is perfectly absurd. 

There are already signs that our troops are being affected by the rainy season. 
Cablegrams from Manila, under various dates in April and May, occasionally 
speak of the "extreme heat," of "several cases of sunstroke reported," of a 
march being interfered with by the " extreme heat," etc. In a recent interview 
Capt. Charles D. King, returned from Manila on sick-leave, said that " some 
5,000 men are in the hospital or useless, and that leaves barely 15,000 men to beat 
the insurgents and hold what is gained." In other words, about one-quarter of 
the troops are incapacitated ; most of them, undoubtedly, because of sickness, 
and not of wounds. 

The question of whether or not Americans will be able to live there in the 
future brings up the larger one as to the possibility of the acclimatization of the 
white man in the tropics. The feeling among those who have studied the ques- 
tion most carefully is that complete acclimatization is impossible. By this is 
meant the adaptation to a new climate to such an extent that the individual and 
the race are as independent of the new climate as of the old one, and that gen- 
erations of children may be born there without deterioration. This does not 
imply that white men from Europe and North America may not live in the 
tropics, nor that all tropical countries present equal obstacles to acclimatization. 
In the Hawaiian Islands Americans may live comfortably, while on the gold coast 
of Africa no amount of care will avert malaria, and when once stricken with it 
the only thing to do is to leave the country. It is generally agreed that the 
white man, if he is extremely careful as regards food, drink, clothing, etc., may 
live in most parts of the tropics with a fair degree of good health. But, as has 
been well said, to tolerate a climate is one thing ; to be independent of it is quite 
another. The English live in India ; they tolerate the climate, but they have not 
become acclimated. 

In support of this opinion as to the Philippines Mr. Ward quotes Prof. Dean 
C. Worcester, of the University of Michigan, whom he considers the leading 
authority upon the subject. The latter says : " If one is permanently situated in 
a good locality, where he can secure suitable food and good drinking water, if 
he is scrupulously careful as to his diet, avoids excesses, keeps out of the sun in 
the middle of the day, and refrains from severe and long-continued exertion, he 
is likely to remain well ; always supposing that he is fortunate enough to escape 
malarial infection. But how is it with the explorer, the engineer, the man who 
would fell trees, cultivate new ground, or in some other way develop the latent 
resources of the country? This, as Mr. Kipling so often remarks, is another 
story. . . . It is unfortunately true that the climate of the Philippines is 
especially severe on white women and children. It is very doubtful, in my judg- 
ment, if many generations of European or American children could be reared 
there." Here, observes Mr. Ward, we have a forecast of the future. A few 
American men, who go to the Philippines as officials or as soldiers, may be able 
to live there, by exercising proper precautions, in fairly good health. But Ameri- 
cans will never want to make permanent homes there for their wives and chil- 
dren. The case is well described in a letter written by a gentleman who was for 
many vears a justice of the Ceylon Supreme Court, in which he said: " Surely 
for us there is no climate like our own. And when all is said, in a tropical 
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climate, even of the best, we live, as it were, on sufferance ; and the climate tells 
on the next generation. For every one of us who has his livelihood to gain in 
Ceylon, there comes the inevitable day when he must part with his children and 
send them home. This stern necessity has been styled a price which we pay for 
our eastern possessions, and a heavy price it is." 

" There is one point more," said Mr. Ward. " We are told that during the 
fifteen months preceding the outbreak of the insurrection in the Philippines in 
August, 1896, fully twenty-five per cent, of the Spanish soldiers sent out to the 
islands died from the effects of the climate. The insurgents, seeing that the 
climate was so severe upon the Spaniards, decided upon a defensive campaign, 
retired to the mountains, and kept up a guerilla warfare, letting the climate 
fight for them. General Primo de Rivera was so appalled at the loss of his men 
through disease that he later on refused to ask for more troops from Spain, 
because he believed it almost murder to send out additional recruits. It is true 
that, with our better care of our troops, the death rate in our army will never be 
as large as that in the Spanish army. But in this whole business we must not 
lose sight of the fact that there are climatic conditions to cope with in the Philip- 
pines which offer far more serious obstacles than any which may be put in our 
way, now or hereafter, by the insurgents. 



[Boston " Herald" May 25.] 
HEALTH OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 

SUFFERED FROM THE CLIMATE AND LONG-SUSTAINED HEAT — SURGEON PAGE 
OF THE " OLYMPIA" ARRIVES IN WASHINGTON — THINKS THE GREAT NAVAL 
HERO'S NERVE IS JUST AS STRONG AS IT WAS ON THE DAY OF THE 
BATTLE OF MANILA BAY. 

Washington, D.C., May 24, 1899. — Surg. J. E. Page, of Admiral 
Dewey's flag-ship, the * * Olympia," has arrived here on leave. He came ahead of the 
" Olympia," to avoid the long delays of the sail via the Suez Canal. Up to the 
date of his departure from Manila Surgeon Page had been on the flag-ship ever 
since Dewey took command, seeing him daily, and having general charge of 
medical affairs. He said to-day : 

" Admiral Dewey is in no sense a sick man, but is as well as any man could 
be after spending a year in the tropics. I was on the ' Olympia ' at the time he 
came aboard, and from that time to the present I do not believe there has been 
any appreciable change in his appearance, weight, or general condition. 

'* Any one who thinks he is a physical wreck should hear the admiral on the 
quarter deck when he gets aroused. Of course, every one in the fleet has suffered 
in health more or less during the last year, owing to the terrific and long-sustained 
heat and the enervating climate. It takes all the life out of a strong man, and 
weakens his energy and ambition. In that respect Dewey suffered with all the 
rest of us." 

Surgeon Page was asked if Admiral Dewey's responsibilities had not weighed 
heavily on him. 

" I think not," he answered, " and I believe it will be found that he has just 
as much nerve as on the morning he fought the battle of Manila Bay. He is a 
man who carries responsibility lightly, and does not let it break him down. 
During the last year he has not once asked for a prescription, or taken medical 
advice, except in a casual way. If he wants anything he sends down to the ship's 
apothecary and gets it. 11 
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[Special from the " Haivk-Eye " Staff Correspondent.] 
BOYS SICK OF WAR. 

VOLUNTEERS IN PHILIPPINES THINK THEY ARE MISTREATED — ARE ANXIOUS TO 
COME HOME— "HAWK-EYE" STAFF CORRESPONDENT TELLS OF HARDSHIPS OF 
THE CAMPAIGN AND THE INEFFICIENT TREATMENT OF THE SICK. 

Manila, P.I., May 8. — Most people have very vague ideas of what an 
army hospital is like, or what treatment Uncle Sam's wounded and sick boys 
receive. In Manila there are two United States hospitals, known as the first and 
second reserve, and the island of Corregidor is also used as a convalescent 
hospital on account of its healthful location at the entrance to the bay. The first 
reserve was built and used by the Spanish as a hospital, and consists of twelve 
separate brick and stone buildings, surrounding a central court containing a 
fountain and all sorts of tropical plants, shrubs, and trees. To this hospital are 
brought all wounded men and men with contagious diseases, and although there 
are accommodations for nearly a thousand men, the wards are full and it was found 
necessary to put up rows of tents between the buildings, to accommodate the 
many men coming in every day. 

The entire hospital is under the direction of a surgeon-major with a staff of 
twelve United States and contract surgeons, in addition to the women nurses and 
the regular United States hospital corps. In immediate charge of each ward is a 
" ward master," and under his command are nurses sufficient to care for the 
patients. The beds are of woven bamboo, supplied with ticks, sheets, pillows, 
and blankets, and everything is kept neat and clean by Filipinos employed for 
that purpose. 

When a man is brought in from the front, his dirty and ragged suit of brown 
is replaced by a clean, cool suit of pajamas, he is given a pair of slippers in place 
of the heavy, hard, government shoes, and last but not least, he has a chance to 
bathe. No one can understand what a pleasure a bath is until he has waded 
swamps and sloughs for two months without one. 

The cooking is done by " Chenos " under the direction of a hospital corps 
-cook, and the food is all that one could expect as to quantity and quality. Meals 
are brought to each ward, in which are plenty of dishes, while men too sick to 
get up are fed by the nurses with the greatest care. 

THIS HOSPITAL IS DIFFERENT. 

The second reserve hospital is an altogether different place. Built and used 
as a Spanish convent, it is an " L " shaped building, two stories high, with heavy 
iron bars over all the windows, and the whole surrounded by a high stone wall, 
the top of which is set thickly with broken glass. To this hospital are brought 
all cases except those of contagious diseases, and now that the first reserve is 
full, wounded men are coming here. 

In theory the same thing in general as to surgeons and nurses applies, but 
it is very little and indifferent care a man gets. In the course of an hour after 
his arrival a man suffering, say, from heat exhaustion, who has travelled fifteen or 
twenty miles in an ambulance, under the blistering sun, and has ridden thirty 
miles by railroad in a common box car, is given a cot, probably out on the porch, 
and told to make himself comfortable. Very likely he wants nothing to eat, so 
the failure of the nurse to tell him when and where the meals are served makes 
no difference. All that evening, all night long and until some time next fore- 
noon he lies there without the least care or attention until the doctor comes. 
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Then he is " looked at," some medicine given, and he is again left to care for 
himself as best he can until the next visit of the doctor, which may be the next 
day or not until the second day, as suits his convenience. 

There are three kinds of diet here, liquid, light, and heavy, but the whole 
business wouldn't satisfy a man just regaining his strength from a three-months' 
campaign, nor is it fit to be eaten by men who have just come from the front. It 
should be remembered that while the government allowance to each man, while 
in the field, is 23 cents per day, it is increased to 60 cents per day when he goes 
to the hospital. 

Liquid diet is thin soup and crackers ; light diet is soup, heavy bread, oatmeal 
or rice, — never both, —and coffee ; while heavy or full diet is just the same in 
quality, but less in quantity, than the field rations. 

Just why men should get less to eat for 60 cents a day than for 23 cents is 
hard to understand, but why a man, because he has marched, and waded, and 
fought all day long under a burning sun, through swamps and sloughs, has slept 
in the rain with no protection but a poncho, has carried food, ammunition, and 
rifle, has torn his clothes to rags, — and his skin as well, —until he looks like a 
tramp, and at last goes to the hospital utterly worn out and exhausted, should be 
treated like a dog is harder yet to understand. 

The idea here is that a man has " cold feet," to use the common expression, 
if he goes to the hospital for any reason under the sun but a wound, in spite of 
the fact that the records show at least seven deaths from disease to one from 
wounds, and death from wounds includes men killed on the field. 

MEN SICK OF THE WAR. 

If people in the United States could know how the sick soldiers are being 
treated, especially in the second reserve hospital, a change would be made so 
quickly that some of the officers whose business it is to attend to this most impor- 
tant branch. of the service would not recover until they were again private 
citizens. 

One of the principal reasons for such slow recovery of men not dangerously 
sick is that they are discouraged. Not a volunteer in the entire Eighth Army 
Corps but feels he is not receiving just treatment in being held here to fight Fili- 
pinos, and on every hand is heard the expression, " They are not trying to end 
the war, but are making it last as long as possible." There is lots oAruth in 
these statements, as can be seen from the fact that out of 40,000 men here less 
than 5,000 are making any attempt to whip the Filipinos, and the remainder are 
either lying idle in the city or waiting in the trenches surrounding the city for 
the rebels to come and whip them. The men are sick to go home, and one can 
hardly wonder when regiments such as the First Nebraska have only 300 men 
left for duty out of 900 men three months ago. The Fifty-first Iowa had probably 
900 men for duty the first day of September, and to-day it has 25 to 30 men 
from every company in the hospital. We are not afraid to fight, as the record 
of dead and wounded will show, but with 3,000 regulars doing absolutely nothing 
here in the city we wonder why they cannot be used and the men sent home who 
do not make fighting a business, but enlisted gladly in the time of their country's 
need. 
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[From the Boston " Journal"] 
DR. McQUESTON ON THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION. 

100,000 TO 150,000 TROOPS ARE NEEDED — THE PEACE COMMISSION AN 
ABSOLUTE FAILURE. 

San Francisco, June 21. — Dr. Charles A. McQueston, who was on the staff 
of General Otis and who was health officer at Manila, has returned home invalided 
by the climate. Captain McQueston made a close study of the Philippine situ- 
ation. He is of the opinion that it will take from 100,000 to 150,000 soldiers to 
properly subdue and hold the islands. He also says that the Peace Commission 
was an absolute failure, and that its work from the start was without effect. He 
strongly supports the military government of the islands, except that he thinks 
more men will be necessary than has been estimated. 

His interview is as follows : 

" Dr. Schurman knows that the commission is a failure, and is coming home 
in July. 

" Unless troops, thousands of them, are sent to the aid of our men there, 
they will be driven back into Manila in the course of the next few months, during 
the rainy season. Our men simply cannot stand the climate. Fifty per cent, of 
them will be incapacitated by sickness, and the territory overrun will have to be 
abandoned. Manila will be in a state of siege again. Our officers and soldiers 
have accomplished wonders, and have proved themselves the best soldiers in 
the world. But nothing decisive has come of it, because our men were not in 
great enough force. 

" One of the great dangers that our men have to face is the climate. The 
newcomers will be at disadvantage, because the volunteers who are returning 
home are inured to the climate. This will make more men necessary than we 
could otherwise have put in the field. As a matter of belief, the Filipinos think 
they have the Americans licked already. 

" One solution of the situation might be to enlist colored men from the Gulf 
States, and this might settle some of the race questions of that section. These 
men would be better able to stand the climate conditions around Manila, and it 
has been proven that they are good fighters. 

*' I want to say a word for the Western volunteers. They make the finest 
soldiers in the world, and their fighting qualities are wonderful. But the volun- 
teers all want to return home, and I hardly think that the plan to reenlist these 
skeleton regiments from the volunteers now in the Philippines will be a success. 
The men enlisted to fight for their country, and they are not the kind of men who 
want to stay and fight an insurrection for money or the fun of fighting." 



[From the Boston " Journal."] 
AGRICULTURE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Washington, June 20. — The Agricultural Department has received a re- 
port from Lieut. A. P. Hayne, California Heavy Artillery, on agriculture in the 
Philippines, dated Manila. Lieutenant Hayne has not been able to make per- 
sonal observation beyond the American lines, but he transmits the translation of 
an article prepared for him by Senor Manuel Del Busto, Chief of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Manila. 

The most remarkable feature of the report is the almost hopeless picture 
presented of the conditions prevailing in the islands. The great fertility of the 
soil is pointed out, and it is said that only in a few restricted areas, where three 
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crops a year have been gathered without interruption for several centuries, is 
there any apparent need of fertilizers. In spite of all this, attempts at coloniza- 
tion have failed, either through the poor class of immigrants secured, the finan- 
cial instability of the various companies, or the corruption and oppression of the 
governors and government agents. The result is that the middle and lower 
classes in the islands are almost of the worst possible type. 

In addition to this primary difficulty in securing reliable labor the agricult- 
urist is confronted at the start with the necessity for an immense amount of work 
in clearing new land. When this is accomplished, and a luxuriant crop raised, it 
is at the mercy of the first typhoon. 

Besides the typhoon, there is to be feared in certain provinces the " dagudo," 
or dry land wind, which dries up and destroys vegetation. Dangerous diseases, 
so far hardly known to European doctors, result from the turning-up of virgin 
soil. 

Another of the great difficulties in the way of agricultural development is the 
utter lack of roads and shipping-points. The native Filipino is unable to do any 
large amount of work, and cares to do less. The lack of credit is another serious 
handicap to enterprise. 

The price of nearly all crops is steadily falling, as the production retrogrades 
in quantity and quality. 

Lieutenant Hayne recommends quarantine measures against Philippine 
plants, as there are an extreme number of injurious parasites in the island. 



[From Boston " Advertiser."] 
SICK SOLDIERS FOUGHT. 

Marinette, Wis., June 24. — H. D. McCoshan, for years a resident of this 
city, and now serving as sergeant in Company H, 1st South Dakota, in the Philip- 
pines, in a letter dated at Manila, May 12, and addressed to Jos. Laruman, a 
local merchant, says : 

" Two days after San Fernando was taken our regiment had but 139 men 
on the line, the remainder being dead, sick, or wounded. General MacArthur com- 
plained of the number of men sick, other regiments being in the same shape as 
ours, and Major Potter was sent into Manila to rush men to the front. 

" Acting under instructions he sent out 108 men. Of these 30 were unable 
to reach the depot, a mile distant, many of them fainting on the way, some 28 
or 30 ultimately arriving at San Fernando in worse condition than when sent to 
Manila, the others being ordered back by surgeons along the line of railroad, 
who saw at a glance that they were in a precarious condition. 

" I can prove by the record of the hospital that men were ordered to the 
front whose temperature was 103 degrees, and men from other regiments fared 
no better." 

[From Springfield tl Republican."] 
INTERVIEW WITH GEN. M. P. MILLER. 

HIS STORY OF ILOILO CAPTURE — OBSERVATIONS ON THE WAR, THE CLIMATE, 

AND THE NATIVES. 

{From Our Special Reporter.~\ 

Stockbridge, Thursday, June 15, 1899. 
Brig. -Gen. Marcus P. Miller, of the United States Army, retired, has to-day 
furnished to the " Republican " the following interview concerning his observa- 
tions and experiences in the Philippine Islands: 
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" The United States forces under Major-General Otis, 1 ' said General Miller, 
" occupy the intrenchments surrounding the city of Manila with a force of about 
12,000 men. The cultivation of the island in the vicinity of Manila is abandoned. 
Outside of Manila, except where occupied by our forces, the island of Luzon is 
entirely in possession of Aguinaldo's government. No trade from the interior to 
the seaport of Manila is being carried on. Fragments of the defeated Filipino 
army are always within Mauser-rifle distance of our forces whatever their posi- 
tion. Lower and upper Luzon are separated by our forces from trade communi- 
cations, and until peace and quiet are restored, either by unconditional surrender 
by the insurgents, or by other settlements, no trade with the outside world can 
be carried on. 

" The conditions at Panay, the next important island south, are nearly the same 
as in Luzon, our forces occupying Iloilo, the only custom port of that island, and 
the adjoining city of Jaro. The remainder of the island is in possession of the 
insurgents. The next southern islands of importance are Negros and Cebu, 
which are not now in rebellion. The former, Negros, immediately after the 
capture of Iloilo, through their government officers, requested the protection of 
the United States, raised the United States flag over their capital, and are form- 
ing a new constitution for its government under the guidance of the military 
officer in command of the forces sent there. In the island of Cebu similar 
measures are being taken by the people. The inhabitants of the other islands have 
thrown up intrenchments around the important towns near the coast, probably 
awaiting the results of the contest between our forces and the enemy on the 
island of Luzon. The Moorish, or Mohammedan islands, southward, Mindanao, 
Sulu, and many others, at the time I left the Philippine Islands were still occu- 
pied by the Spanish forces, waiting to turn over the military positions to the 
United States. This Moorish group are partly under the government of a sultan, 
who resides at Sulu. Whether these people will be hostile to the transfer of 
these islands to the United States Government has not been determined. 

" The people of Luzon are called Tagalos ; those of Panay, Negros, and Cebu 
are Visayans ; and, as I have said before, the people of the more southern islands 
are of Moorish origin. As individuals the Yisayans and Tagalos are not very 
friendly to each other. Many of the leaders of the Yisayans have informed me 
that they had rather be under any government on earth than that of the Tagalos ; 
that they united with them, forming the Filipino republic, in hopes that they would 
have a liberal form of government under which they would have their rightful 
part of self-government. They feel in no wise sure of obtaining this under this 
proposed government of Aguinaldo, and except that the military leaders and part 
of the forces are Tagalos they would readily accept the government of the United 
States. I believe that as soon as they are sure in their own minds that the gov- 
ernment of the United States has come there to stay, which at present they do 
not believe, they will receive our representatives without opposition. 

" As to the effects of fighting on our soldiers, I would say that during the dry 
season of the last four months the climate and weather have been favorable to 
military operations. The main roads are of good macadam, and the adjoining 
fields are generally dry and hard. The heat is not overbearing, and the soldiers 
keep well and in good physical health. From May to October, the rainy season, 
the heat is intense from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. Several showers of very heavy rain 
occur every day, making the ground spongy, wet, and almost impassable. This 
makes campaigning very difficult, but not impossible, as the main roads are mac- 
adamized. The medical department of the army at all times are making great 
efforts to provide the soldiers, wherever they are, so far as practicable, with pure 
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distilled water. The rations served by the commissary department are of good 
quality. The health of the soldiers, so far as my experience goes, has been as 
good, if not better, than when serving in the field in our own country. 

" It is impossible for me to state what the prospects are for the continuance of 
the war. The islands are densely populated, the food supply for the poorer 
classes is rice, and if the cultivation is stopped by war starvation will ensue, and 
must soon bring them to terms. Military operations wi'll be continued as far as 
practicable during the rainy season, and more effective operations begun imme- 
diately following after. Our government will probably then occupy more of the 
principal towns, causing the final surrender of the insurgents. I do not see how 
the insurgents can hold out long after the rainy season ends. 

" I think American rule will be beneficial to the natives in that they will prob- 
ably be given territorial self-government. Opportunities will be also opened to 
our people for investments in railroads, mining, manufacturing, and city improve- 
ments, all of which will redound to the prosperity of the natives and ourselves, 
and very likely to the complete loyalty of the inhabitants. While there it was 
my urgent purpose to impress upon the natives to try the rale of our government 
for a while, telling them that no military officer could make them promises, but 
that in a republican government Congress alone, with the consent of the Presi- 
dent, could grant them the kind of government they most desired. 

" I think the only government they are capable of carrying on themselves is 
of a military, despotic form. This is owing to the fact that there are three well- 
known castes of society, which admit of none but men in the highest class to 
govern. Under such conditions of society, a republican form, as known to us, 
cannot exist. From time to time Congress could adopt such measures of govern- 
ment as in its wisdom it may decide to bestow, upon representations of delegates 
sent to it from these people. It will probably be necessary to meet different con- 
ditions in different islands. 

" The inhabitants are naturally an intelligent, bright people, and are natural 
mechanics. In the country the laborers are not given to hard work, due to the 
climatic conditions of heat, but under these same conditions I consider them a 
diligent, thrifty people, who will be greatly benefited by association with Ameri- 
cans. In the cities they are well educated and occupy positions of trust in com- 
mercial houses and banks. 

" My relations with the capture of Iloilo — I was ordered there with two regi- 
ments of infantry, Fifty-first Iowa and Eighteenth United States, and light 
battery of Sixth Artillery and a battery of two Catling guns and two two-pounder 
mountain guns. I left Manila December 25. I was escorted by the United States 
cruiser * Baltimore, 1 Captain Dyer. There accompanied me, by direction of 
Major-General Otis, four prominent natives from Iloilo, who were to make 
arrangements permitting United States troops to occupy the city of Iloilo without 
conflict. At the time of the departure of the troops it was not known whether the 
Spanish forces had evacuated, but it was suspected that they had done so. In 
case they had not, Major-General Otis had been assured they would turn over the 
city to our forces. In order not to frighten the inhabitants with too great a show 
of force the two troop-ships containing the infantry were to be kept back out of 
sight upon n earing there. These were signalled in the next day, the insurgents 
knowing they were out there. My own ship was the ' Newport,' and with me 
were the native commissioners. As directed, we proceeded to Iloilo, arriving 
December 29, the ' Baltimore ' and * Newport ' anchoring in the straits near the 
city and below the fort, which was not then occupied. Immediately after anchor- 
ing, a steam launch called upon us from the city and came alongside, from which 
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came upon deck a Filipino officer with three attendants, all having side arms. 
This officer made known his business, which was : 

" * General Arreneto's compliments. Wishes to know your business here. 
Have you come to interfere with us ? ' 

" I introduced this officer to the members of the commission, told him I had 
written a letter to the general explaining my business, and that the commission 
with me would go ashore with him. I gave him the letter, which he said he 
would deliver to General Arreneto. This letter stated that United States troops 
had come down to take possession of the city, in accordance with the treaty be- 
tween Spain and the United States, and requested of General Arreneto a peaceful 
occupation and early answer. My orders were that if I could not get peaceful 
possession to report to Major-General Otis for instructions. I found from this 
officer that the Spaniards had evacuated the city on the previous Saturday, this 
being Monday. 

" After waiting five days, and in the meantime having had three interviews 
with the civil government, which claimed military as well as civil control, I was 
brought an answer from General Arreneto by an aid, that the government of 
Panay and Iloilo had concluded not to permit the occupation of it by United 
States Government without armed resistance. Meantime the natives had occu- 
pied Fort Iloilo with troops. Within less than an hour before I received this 
message I had also received orders from Major-General Otis to the effect that in 
case I was not permitted to peacefully occupy the city to attack and take it. At 
about the same time I received a letter from the business people of Iloilo, princi- 
pally foreigners, stating that good order was being maintained, life and property 
being protected, and requesting me not to attack at present. Considering the 
fact that the usual notice of forty-eight hours should be given to foreign consuls 
and the enemy to give their people timely warning to seek places of safety, and 
considering the great responsibility of commencing the war, there not having 
been as yet any hostilities between our government and the Filipinos, I concluded 
to refer to Major-General Otis for further instructions. Two days after — before 
my letter could have reached him — by special boat I received an order from 
Major-General Otis to avoid hostile conflict with the enemy and await orders. 
Hence our forces lay in the stream until February 10, when orders came for the 
attack. 

" In the meantime I tried to institute friendly relations between the Iloilo gov- 
ernment and ourselves. I found at first perfectly hostile relations. We could 
not land on either side of the strait ; we could get no supplies, no steam launches, 
or barges to enable us to exist on the water. The foreigners visited our ships, 
but were afraid to trade with us or offer any facilities in way of supplies, barges, 
or launches. We therefore had to seize what we needed and they had to make 
explanation to the Filipinos to clear themselves. The native commissioners went 
ashore with the officer and never returned. Finally, I invited some of the native 
officers to visit me, which they did, and I established more or less friendly rela- 
tions to this effect : That commerce should go on as usual from port of Iloilo, 
and that I should only make seizures necessary for support of men, and that I 
give them twenty-four hours' notice in case ordered to commence hostilities. 

" The attack was opened by the navy about 8.30 A.M. on February 11, the usual 
notification having been previously given, having in it the clause to the effect 
that should they further blockade the river or throw up or repair more fortifica- 
tions the army and navy would open upon them at once. In the meantime the 
4 Petrel' joined the 'Baltimore.' About February 7 the 'Baltimore' was re- 
lieved by the * Boston,' Captain Wilde, the * Baltimore ' going to Hong Kong 
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for the Peace Commission appointed by President McKinley. The 51st Iowa regi- 
ment was relieved by the 1st Tennessee. The commanding officer of the * Petrel 1 
having discovered early on the morning of February 11 the enemy repairing in- 
trenchments, and reporting the same to Captain Wilde, that officer gave the 
necessary orders to fire two warning shots. Soon after, fires began to appear in 
the lower part of the town. In about half an hour after, the enemy having 
returned the warning shots, both ships of the navy opened on the fort and in- 
trenchments. The enemy in the fort and intrenchments nearby soon fled. The 
army made preparations, as fast as practicable, to land. The navy put a landing- 
party on shore, entered the fort, took down the Filipino and raised the American 
flag, and proceeded into the city until they reached the plaza and custom-house. 
The army followed as soon as possible, and overtook the landing-party at the 
point mentioned, where it found itself obstructed by a wall of fire from burning 
buildings, apparently impenetrable. All the forces there met some fire from 
insurgents across the Iloilo River. At this point Lieutenant Niblack stated to Gen- 
eral Miller : 4 The insurgents are setting fire to the town and looting as they go.' 
He suggested that to save property we might break through the wall of fire and 
overtake the enemy. Soon after, Lieutenant Niblack asked if there was further 
need of the landing-party, which was then withdrawn. 

" While making reconnoissance to penetrate the fire a lull in a certain street 
was discovered, which would permit of the passage of troops. Near this point 
was a battalion of Eighteenth Infantry, and a passage was attempted by this bat- 
talion. Two companies passed through ; then the fire closing in prevented more 
troops passing through. The strategic points of the city were the Iloilo Bridge 
to Jaro and the Molo Bridge to Molo. General Miller immediately proceeded 
toward Iloilo Bridge, having impressed a Spaniard as guide. The enemy fled, 
making but little resistance. This bridge was soon occupied and not burned, 
saving the governor's palace and houses en route, the convent occupied as bar- 
racks, and a large number of Nipa huts. Taking an escort of three men occupy- 
ing the Jaro end of the bridge, I returned to find out the progress of other troops. 
After a few minutes I soon met the Tennessee regiment near the Molo Bridge at 
the convent barracks. Not being able to penetrate the fire, the colonel reported 
he had proceeded up the beach and found an opening to come across, having 
found some resistance. After meeting here we were soon opposed by consider- 
able firing from the banks of the fish traps on both sides of Iloilo River. This 
firing lasted for an hour, and was duly returned by the Tennessee regiment. 
Lines were ordered established from Molo bridge to the bay, and from the same 
bridge down the river to its mouth. The city of Iloilo was then in our hands. 
Firing was kept up more or less during the night, and it was determined to drive 
the enemy further away the next morning. 

" A reconnoissance was made above Iloilo by a battalion of the Tennessee 
regiment, and another toward Jaro, about 2£ miles, by a battalion of the Eighteenth 
Infantry. No enemy was found in or toward Molo, but a brisk battle of an hour 
and a half's duration took place between the insurgents and a battalion of the 
Eighteenth Infantry, supported by a second battalion of the Eighteenth Infantry 
and a battalion of the Tennessee Infantry, resulting in the capture of Jaro. This 
town was found deserted, the citizens leaving everything open and abandoned in 
haste. This town was occupied by two battalions of the Eighteenth Infantry, 
picketed, and a line formed from Jaro River through the fortified town of La Paz 
to Iloilo River. On the two following days, in order to get native labor to clear 
the ruins and to assist at the wharves and docks, natives so desiring were allowed 
to pass, subject to search, across the line from Molo Bridge to the bay. This line 
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was found to be an intrenched line formerly occupied by the Spaniards ; 2,000 to 
3.000 availed themselves daily of this opportunity and claimed to be ' amigos ' 
of the Americans. 

" The city of Iloilo was then placed in charge of a provost marshal with suit- 
able command, military courts were established, and in that condition was turned 
over to my successor on March 28. 

'* Having been notified by cable that the order for my retirement had been 
issued, 1 relinquished command, and proceeded to my home in Stockbridge by 
way of Manila, San Francisco, and Washington."" 

[From Springfield " Republican ."] 
THE GREAT SERVICE OF GEN. MARCUS MILLER. 

Marcus P. Miller, of the United States Army, retired, has come home to old 
Stockbridge from the wars a brigadier-general. No military rank, however, in 
the power of the President to bestow could quite measure the rare and peculiar 
service which this unassuming and gallant officer performed for the benefit of 
President McKinley, his administration, and the whole people of the United States 
while in front of Iloilo during the first week of the present year. The nature 
of that service is not consciously hinted at by General Miller in the highly inter- 
esting statement from him, but its character and dimensions are at once apparent 
•to those who have followed with close attention all the developments in the 
Philippines. 

The facts of the case, upon which we base our high estimate of General 
Miller's service to the President, are these : He left Manila for Iloilo on Decem- 
ber 25, and reached there December 29, for the purpose of effecting an armed 
occupation of the port in the name of the United States Government. The offi- 
cials of the native government, which had peacefully succeeded the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in the city, refused after five days' consideration of the matter to surren- 
der the place without resistance. General Miller had left Manila instructed to 
await orders in case he found that he could not occupy the port peaceably, but 
shortly before he received the native government's refusal, on January 3, to sur- 
render without resistance, he also received special orders from Otis to attack and 
seize the city by force if he could not take it in any other way. At about the 
same hour on that day General Miller received a petition from the foreign resi- 
dents not to attack, and they urged with force that under the native government 
law and order had prevailed, while life and property were being adequately 
protected. 

The situation General Miller faced on that occasion was highly critical. He 
was now under positive orders from his superior officer to use force in case the 
native government refused to surrender. Had he attacked under those conditions 
and seized the city he would have had the fullest justification possible for a 
soldier, for he would simply have obeyed his orders. But, as General Miller now 
tells his story, he realized that to attack at that time would have opened the war 
and have placed the United States in the position of an aggressor beyond all dis- 
pute, even on technical grounds. Besides, he could have no excuse for beginning 
hostilities on the ground that the native government did not protect life and prop- 
erty. So Gen. Marcus P. Miller ignored the latest orders from his superior 
officer and sent back for further instructions. Two days later he received word 
from Otis, who had now heard from Washington, not to attack. The crisis was 
over. The war was not begun. 

To fully appreciate the great political service thus rendered by General 
Miller in his ignoring of General Otis 1 orders the reader must recall the situa- 
tion regarding the peace treaty with Spain at that particular time. That treaty, 
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which was not signed at Paris until December 10, was not transmitted by the 
President to the Senate until January 4, when it was first read to the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Yet on January 3 General 
Miller, of Iloilo, was under orders from Otis to take that city by force if the 
native government would not surrender to the authorities of the United States. 
Yet only by the ratification of the treaty would the United States have any 
authority at all over any part of the Philippine archipelago, outside of Manila 
Bay, Manila, and its suburbs. To have seized Iloilo, therefore, before the treaty 
had been ratified would have constituted a gross usurpation of power by the 
executive. It was the sudden consciousness of that fact which caused the 
administration to change its plan, and which undoubtedly was the cause of Gen- 
eral Otis' sudden countermanding order to General Miller not to attack the 
town. 

But suppose General Miller had obeyed orders without stopping to exercise 
his shrewd Yankee common sense. Suppose, when General Otis' countermand- 
ing order reached him, General Miller had opened fire and the war by forcibly 
taking Iloilo. The President would then have been in the position of having 
begun hostilities in territory over which he could claim no lawful authority, and 
even before he had placed the peace treaty where the Senate could even consider 
its provisions. By his action General Miller saved the administration from a 
position susceptible of no possible defence, and, what is more, he saved the 
American people from the deep ignominy of having begun the war without law- 
ful warrant and without the slightest moral excuse. 



BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 27, 1899. 
Editor the " Conservative," Nebraska City, Neb. : 

Viewed from the standpoint of democracy, the movement for retaining the 
Philippine Islands — " imperialism," " forcible annexation," " benevolent assimi- 
lation," or by whatever name it may be called — is one of the most delusive prop- 
ositions that ever perplexed the American people. To cite but one of the many 
phases of the folly : Think of talking about opportunities for our laboring people 
in tropical Oriental lands — some 1,400 islands, comprising, all told, about 
100,000 square miles of terra firma — which lie on the sea level in the torrid 
zone between the sixth and seventeenth degrees of north latitude, and have a 
native population of 10,000,000 people, or one hundred to the square mile. 

Per contra, let us consider the vast territory embraced in the Louisiana pur- 
chase, the cession of the Floridas, the Texas annexation, the Mexican and Gads- 
den purchases, Alaska, etc., in round figures some 2,500,000 square miles, in 
which the census of 1890 showed only six people to the square mile. If we 
assume that our population has increased fifteen per cent, since the last Federal 
census, the present population of this immense territory would not be seven 
people to the square mile. 

Yet with an area of 2,500,000 square miles acquired in the last ninety-five 
years, we, in quest of additional territory, are butchering on their native islands 
in the tropical seas the Filipinos who have nearly fifteen times as many people to 
the square mile as we have in the extensive acquisitions mentioned above. Even 
with the present population of the region constituting the original thirteen States, 
the inhabitants of the Philippines are more than three times as many to the 
square mile as those of the United States. In other words, we must have 
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250,000,000 of people before our country will be as thickly settled as Luzon, and 
500,000,000 before it will be as populous as Cebu. This alone should deter us 
from further pursuing the course marked out by the present administration, to 
say nothing of the self-evident fallacy of thinking that people of the temperate 
zones could long thrive in the deadly tropics of an Oriental sea-level country. 
These reasons are overwhelmingly conclusive argument against the wisdom of 
the present policy of expansion, unless, indeed, it is the deliberate purpose of 
our administration to exploit Asiatic labor by compulsion. 

A DUTCH LETTER. 

For its relevance to this point I append the following letter just received from 
a Hollander. It is the third communication of similar tenor that I have received 
from natives of that country. 

" Your pamphlet, * Imperial Democracy,' has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. The United States certainly will have a great task before it to develop the 
Philippines as Holland developed Java, and your question as to how this can be 
accomplished by annexation and bringing the islands under United States laws is 
one that cannot be easily answered. The labor question will, I think, be the 
hardest problem for the government of the Philippines to solve. 

"I have worked in the tropics of Africa, Surinam, and British Honduras, 
and conducted the most productive and valuable sugar estates in Surinam. After 
the emancipation of laborers to freedom in the tropics, agricultural enterprises 
were ruined. 

"Calcutta and Madras labor imported into the British West Indies has 
brought i^elief to England's possessions there, but bring even negroes from Bar- 
badoes and Jamaica to the mainland, Guiana, and one will see the failure. 

" While in Surinam we tried to get consent from the European powers to 
import negroes from Africa under the same conditions as coolies are imported 
from Calcutta and Madras, to save our large agricultural interests there. Our 
petitions were endorsed by the most prominent public men in England and Hol- 
land, but we failed, and we had to see our sugar estates go to ruin. We also 
tried white labor from Holland, Belgium, France, and Portugal, but met with 
such disastrous sickness among our men that our labor accounts were more than 
tripled. 

"The contract labor for Surinam under government supervision brought 
some relief, especially to the small coffee and cocoa planters, but sugar suffered, 
and how the United States will make the Philippines produce regular labor under 
American laws is a question which will take some time before it is answered. I 
do not think that the Americans who may embark upon agricultural enterprises 
in the Philippines will have the natural patience of the Hollander, which is 
always essential in dealing with the laboring classes of the tropics to make a 
success there. 

" As you justly say in your paper, tropical climates, no matter where, are 
demoralizing. I remember well the first day I set foot in the tropics, being then 
very young, and how much I deplored the lack of wisdom displayed by my 
family in sending me to such a zone. It is not only what a man suffers physi- 
cally in the tropics, but the severe moral deterioration which is sustained, and 
how disgusted he feels in his surroundings. Any one who has not been there and 
whose higher feelings are not developed cannot understand it. All the tropics 
are described as luxuriant as a paradise, but I wish many times I had never been 
in such paradises — they are a real hell on earth. 

" I could go on speaking about this subject, as I have had years of experi- 
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ence in the tropics, but I will not take up more of your time. Excuse me for 
having intruded upon you, but I have at least had the satisfaction of expressing 
my opinions to somebody who can understand them. 

" J. H. Van Enschut." 

Another delusion entertained is that Americans going to the Philippines will 
be able to get lands, etc., in those islands. Xow the very formidable obstacle in 
the way of so doing, free of cost, is that a very large portion, perhaps the major 
part of the arable land down there, is owned by the religious orders. The in- 
surgents rebelled against this feature of the Spanish system. In Mexico the 
same condition confronted the republic after its establishment. There were civil 
wars between the church and the liberal parties. The liberals secured the con- 
fiscation of much of the church property. The United States has never had a 
similar condition to deal with, and our government and politics are utterly un- 
fitted to meet its requirements. We should shrink from such a problem. We 
should let the Filipinos work out that question for themselves — in their own 
way. It is alleged that one reason why they wish for independence is that they 
desire to gain control of the forfeited church property of the Spanish Government 
(which is very valuable), and of all Spanish concessions, in order to dispose of 
them to their own advantage. By Spanish concessions I mean charters for water- 
works, tramways, electric lighting, and other industrial interests and points of 
vantage of all kinds. The treaty with Spain compels our government to respect 
all corporate and treaty rights, under which rights all the desirable property of 
the islands is held, and leaves no booty for the United States to offset the expense 
of military control and administration. 

AN OFFICIAL REPORT. 

Moreover, in the Philippines, as in Formosa, Hainan, Saigon, Singapore, 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, etc., the best fields of enterprise are largely controlled 
by wealthy Chinese financiers, who, besides their general interests, mining or 
agricultural, in a very clever way do an immense loan business. Mr. Edvv. 
W. Harden, special commissioner of the United States, in his official report on 
the " Financial and Industrial Conditions of the Philippine Islands," says : 

" The business of lending money to planters is largely in the hands of the 
mestizos or Chinese half castes, who exact interest of from twelve to thirty per 
cent., and even as high as forty per cent., for the use of their money." 

Also, " The half-caste Chinese mestizos make a business of lending money on' 
city and country property not generally acceptable as a guaranty by the banks." 

They will make advances on security that an American banker would reject, 
and more often on no security at all. When certain conditions are present, 
liberal loans are made at the limit of peaceful endurance as to the interest rate, 
and so it comes to pass in those countries that Chinese practically hold thousands 
of people, of every station in life, in a peculiar or financial form of bondage. 
This is in substance what a merchant at Manila has written. To it I may add 
(from reading and observation) that the Chinese are constantly emigrating to all 
other Oriental countries contiguous to the Flowery Kingdom and are even press- 
ing upon the Hawaiian Islands in large numbers, and where once these people 
obtain a foothold they never relinquish it. The well-known business sagacity of 
the Chinese clearly demonstrates that it is futile for the white laborer, mechanic, 
merchant, or shop-keeper to attempt to competewith them in Oriental lands. 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 

Upon the question of labor in the Philippines, Special Commissioner Harden, 
already quoted, says : 
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** The question of labor is a serious one. The natives are not to be depended 
upon as laborers. They work only when they see fit, and their work is far from 
being satisfactory. The best workers in the Philippine Islands are the Chinese 
coolies. Most of them, however, are in and around Manila. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment had a law in force under which Chinese coolies were allowed to land on 
the payment of: a tax of $50 a head. Under the military occupation of Manila no 
more Chinese have been allowed to land at that port. Planters and business 
men believe the Chinese should be allowed to come in, under proper restrictions, 
as they make the best servants and in many ways the best laborers that can be 
obtained in the islands." 

The Chinese are, in fact, the best laborers that can 'be obtained in the Orient, 
but are the masses of the American people ready to invite race troubles by an 
influx of Asiatics — either by unrestricted immigration or as citizens of the 
United States under the annexation of the Philippines? 

As to retaining these islands, the whole scheme is one of forcible annexation, 
dictated by commercial greed. Commissioner Denby, who is popularly sup- 
posed to dominate the commission now in the Philippines, and doubtless does, 
after stating the proposition as a purely " business" one, has said : 

" The cold, hard, practical question alone remains: Will the possession of 
these islands benefit us as a nation ? If it will not, set them free to-morrow, and 
let their people, if they wish, cut each other's throats, or play what pranks they 
please. To this complexion we must come at last, that, unless it is beneficial for 
us to hold these islands, we should turn them loose." 

If this does not dispose of the last semblance of altruism, the last vestige of 
benevolence, I do not know what further evidence is needed. We cannot assimi- 
late alien races, and the invitation, however presented, to bring Oriental peoples 
under the Government of the United States, with freedom to come and go as 
citizens, means more just such happenings as have disgraced this country in the 
brutal murders of Chinese on the Pacific coast, and of negroes in the Western and 
Southern States. It is impossible for the masses to overcome race antipathy. 
The history of the world shows that all branches of the Aryan race will assimilate 
with each other, but never with the Mongolian, African, etc. The Spanish have 
come nearer to it with the Indians and Malays than any other race, but it is only 
partial with them, and has resulted in the overthrow of Spain's sovereignty in 
every colony where it has taken place. 

John J. Valentine. 



CALLS IT A BURNING SHAME. 

CAPTAIN SCHAAF, OF THE TENTH, DOES NOT THINK IT AN HONOR TO WAR 

WITH FILIPINOS. 

Mononoahela, Pa., May 10. — {Special.) Capt. Gustav Schaaf, of Com- 
pany A, Tenth Regiment, writes from Manila, under the date of March 26, in part 
as follows : 

" This beautiful Sunday morning finds the Tenth Pennsylvania taking a short 
rest. We started out yesterday morning at five o'clock and at once proceeded to 
do business. Before we had been a half hour on the line we were right in it and 
the Filipinos were entrenched in front of our rifle pits. The advancing never 
ceased until they were routed out of their location. Dead and wounded rebels 
lying around and ten prisoners were the results of the first scrap by the Tenth 
yesterday morning. Then, fighting and chasing the enemy before us, we ad- 
vanced as skirmishers. The next stand they made was while we were resting to 
take a bite to eat at noon. 
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" Here again they fought stubbornly and again we dislodged them. Our 
casualties were seven wounded, one probably fatally. By the time it was dark 
we halted and bivouacked in the open air for the night. The company is still at 
Corregidor, and this being my first trip off the island, by chance I was in time to 
take a part. The colonel detailed me as his chief aide, which gave me an oppor- 
tunity to be along the entire line during the fighting. Thirteen members of Com- 
pany A were in this advance at Malolos. So far all of Company A are safe. 

" I do not feel it an honor to war with these people. Of course we are here 
and will do our duty, a duty that has been forced upon us by some of the so-called 
statesmen that should at this particular time be in our places. It is a burning 
shame and the United States must forever feel it. I have seen men die that 
were too good to be put up as targets for a half-civilized people, all on account 
of blunders made by a civilized nation as ours. The war we enlisted for is over. 
We enlisted in a war in the cause of humanity, or at least so we were led to 
believe. Now we are trying to take from a people what the American forefathers 
fought for — independence. Is this humanity ? If it is I fail to grasp the idea." 

Letter from a soldier in a Kansas regiment printed in the "Ledger " of Albany, 
Mo.: 

" Malolos, P.I., April 1, 1899. 

" My dear Father : I will write you this evening to let you know that I am 
still among the living, although since I wrote you on the twenty-third of March I 
have been in seven engagements, and our regiment has lost very heavily. Among 
them the pride of our company, First Lieutenant F. Addoms, who fell the 27th, 
Lieutenant Morrison, of Company E, and our regimental adjutant. Our captain 
and second were both hit, but not seriously, also several of our privates and 
non-commissioned officers. We captured Malolos yesterday about 12 M., with- 
out much resistance from the enemy. We have had a hard campaign of seven 
days, and have fought every day for every inch we gained, and we lost in the last 
series of fights five men to the insurgents 7 one, but have charged all kinds of 
stone walls and breastworks and driven them from almost inaccessible positions, 
if they had been fighters. 

" The volunteers have done all the fighting from Manila to Malolos, the regu- 
lars following up to garrison the towns we have captured. If they had given us 
their rifles we would not have lost nearly so many men, but on every occasion 
we had to walk up under a heavy fire so as to get in range of them, as they had 
the improved Mauser rifles, which is a very long range gun, while we had the 
old Springfield, which is all right as far as it will shoot, but they are not effective 
more than 800 yards, while the Mauser in the hands of the enemy will shoot 
1,500 to 2,000 yards. Our regulars are armed still better with the Craig-Gar- 
genson, which is good at 2,000 to 2,500 yards, but I suppose the regulars are too 
delicate to be put on the firing-line. As for myself, I am not afraid, but every 
shot I have fired has not been with the patriotic consciousness a true soldier 
would experience in fighting for his country on his native soil, for our government 
was to blame for it all. I could explain more fully if I had more time and a more 
convenient place to write. I have fought all I care about for trust companies and 
corporations. Just to make a long story short, this country will never be any 
benefit to our country, in general, but capital can do all right here in sugar, hemp, 
and tobacco business. I will close for the present. I send love to all. 

" Your affectionate son, 

" James." 
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"Ed ward Atkinson: 

" Dear Sir : I am an ex-member of the regiment who are now in the Philip- 
pines. Will say that I have received several letters from commanding officers of 
said regiment who say that they have no heart in the present struggle, as they 
think the war is wrong, but who are willing to do their duty to the stars and 
stripes. Any assistance I can give the Anti-imperialistic League will be a 
pleasure. 

" Your friend," 



[From the Springfield "Daily Republican" May 26, 1899."] 
GENERAL MacARTHUR'S REPORT. 

The official report by General MacArthur of our army in the Philippines has 
been published by the administration in order that his version of the circum- 
stances attending the first gunshots of the Filipino war, on February 4, may be 
known to the people. It is likely that the administration adopts General Mac- 
Arthurs views as its own concerning an interesting if not very vital episode. As 
Senator Lodge has written regarding the question which side fired the first shot 
at Lexington, "it matters not " who fired first. More important are the condi- 
tions that brought about the armed collision. 

But the administration calls public attention once more to the circumstances 
attending the outbreak at Manila. General MacArthur adds somewhat to previ- 
ous knowledge, but not materially. The notes that passed between that officer 
and Colonel San Miguel on February 2 were printed in yesterday's " Republi- 
can, 1 ' but the Associated Press failed to send out this passage from General Mac- 
Arthur's report : 

" The original note from these headquarters, which was prepared after confer- 
ence with the department commander, was carried by Major Strong, who entered 
the insurgent lines and placed the paper in the hands of Colonel San Miguel. 
The answer of Colonel San Miguel was communicated in an autograph note, 
which w 7 as written in the presence of Major Strong, who also saw Colonel San 
Miguel write an order to his officer at the outpost in question, directing him to 
withdraw from the American side of the line. This order Major Strong saw 
delivered to the officer on the outpost." 

Thus it is established beyond dispute that the Filipino commander at that 
point ordered his subordinate to withdraw from the American side of the line 
of demarcation. And the native outposts were withdrawn. On February 4, 
however, about 8.30 P.M., writes General MacArthur, four native soldiers carry- 
ing their arms again entered our lines, this time with the result that the Ameri- 
can sentry fired and killed one of the Filipinos. The natives retired and the 
native outpost at block-house 7 opened fire. Now General MacArthur seems to 
think that the outbreak at block -house 7 had been prearranged. His exact words 
are: 

" The pertinacity of the insurgents in passing armed parties over the line of 
delimitation into American territory induced a correspondence which, in the light 
of the subsequent events, is interesting as indicating with considerable precision 
a premeditated purpose on the part of somebody in the insurgent army to force a 
collision at that point." 

Yet the general has no proof to offer that such premeditation existed in the 
mind of any one high in authority. He refers to the correspondence, yet that 
shows a readiness on the part of the insurgent colonel to order his men to keep 
within their lines. 
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But the collision at block-house 7 had now taken place. General Mac Arthur 
reports that not until half an hour later, at 9 P.M., did Colonel Stotsenburg, 
of the 1st Nebraska Infantry, report " considerable firing at his outposts." This 
firing " gradually extended along the entire front of the division." It was not 
until 10.10 P.M., however, that, according to General MacArthur, " it was evi- 
dent that hostilities had been commenced in earnest by the insurgents.'" That 
is to say, there was no engagement extending over a considerable territory until 
one hour and forty minutes after the four native soldiers had entered our lines at 
blockhouse 7 and had retired under the fire of the Nebraska sentry. These 
facts in regard to time are important as bearing upon the theory that the out- 
break of February 4 had been planned and ordered at the Filipino headquarters. 
They are important, also, as bearing upon the charge of such men as Senator 
Lodge and Secretary Long that a general assault was ordered in order to coerce 
the United States Senate into defeating the Paris treaty — the craziest scheme, if 
formulated, that the human mind could have devised. Now, if a general assault 
had been premeditated by the Filipinos that evening, how can one explain the 
fact that it took nearly two hours after the first shots for the Filipinos to make 
the attack general and concerted? If they had planned the attack it is only 
reasonable to suppose that they would have arranged for collisions at different 
points at the same time ; at least, the generals would have had their troops in 
readiness all along the twent} T -mile line around Manila, and have ordered assaults 
everywhere at the sound of the firing at block-house 7. 

The narrative of General MacArthur, as a matter of fact, furnishes good evi- 
dence that the battle was not premeditated at the Filipino headquarters. The 
fighting spread along the line slowly, requiring half an hour before Colonel 
Stotsenburg reported "considerable firing at his outposts," and an hour and forty 
minutes before it was evident to MacArthur himself that "hostilities had been 
commenced in earnest by the insurgents." The fighting spread not as it would 
had a general assault been planned, but like some conflagration which starts un- 
expectedly in one quarter and slowly but surely extends over a whole city or 
forest. There has been no evidence whatever that the fighting around Manila 
that night broke out in different and widely separated places at about the same 
time. It began at one place and then ran along the line — a method of extend- 
ing the field of battle utterly inconsistent with any prearranged plan. Indeed, 
it has been stated that the fighting did not reach the Tondo district until two 
hours or more after the fighting began at blockhouse 7. 

There is also other evidence tending to show that the outbreak was unexpected 
quite as much by Aguinaldo and his generals as by General Otis. On the evening 
of February 4 there were a number of Filipino officers, including Aguinaldo's 
private secretary, attending the performance at the theatre in Manila. That fact 
is known because some of them were arrested after the firing began at the out- 
posts. Aguinaldo's private secretary succeeded in escaping from Manila the next 
afternoon and in passing through our lines. Is not this a fair question : Had an 
assault been premeditated for that evening, would those Filipino officers have 
been attending the theatre in Manila? Would Aguinaldo have allowed his pri- 
vate secretary to be there at such a time ? It may be well to remember, also, 
what General Reeve, of Minnesota, says. " The fighting of February 4 was not 
authorized by Aguinaldo," says General Reeve, " and, moreover, on the next day 
he proposed to General Otis that a neutral zone be established between the two 
armies to avoid further conflict. General Otis refused to listen to him." On 
February 8 General Otis wired to Washington, " Aguinaldo . . . now applies 
for a cessation of hostilities and conference ; have declined to answer." 
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The truth seems to be that the outbreak of February 4 was not planned by 
anybody ; it was exactly one of those accidental collisions which are common 
between all armies when drawn up face to face prepared and eager, in the rank 
and file, for battle. Under the conditions a fight seems to have become inevitable 
as when a powder magazine explodes from a lighted match. The real causes of 
the February collision are the causes of the war, and for the causes of the war 
we must study the general situation created by the rise of the native republic 
under the direct encouragement of United States officers, the signing of the treaty 
of Paris, and the January proclamation of President McKinley. On January 
i General Otis promulgated the President's policy of complete American sover- 
eignty over the archipelago and benevolent assimilation. On January 5 Agui- 
naldo replied in a proclamation which closed in these words : 

" My government cannot remain indifferent in view of a violent and aggres- 
sive usurpation of a portion of our territory, by a nation which calls itself 
* champion of oppressed nations. 1 So my government is prepared to commence 
hostilities if the American forces attempt to carry out by force the occupation of 
the Visayas. I proclaim these facts before the whole world, in order that the 
universal conscience may point out inflexibly who are the real oppressors of 
nations and the executioners of humanity. On their heads be all the blood that 
will be spilt ! " 

In the antagonistic attitudes manifested by the counter proclamations of Jan- 
uary 4 and 5 you have the causes of the war which began on February 4. 



[From " The Conservator."] 

THINKING AND OBEYING. 

" Captain, what do you think," I asked, 
••'Of the part your soldiers play ?" 
The captain answered, " I do not think — 
I do not think — I obey. 1 ' 

" Do you think you should shoot a patriot down 
And help a tyrant slay ? " 
The captain answered, " I do not think — 
I do not think — I obey." 

•' Do you think that your conscience was meant to die 

And your brains to rot away ? " 

The captain answered, *« I do not think — 

I do not think — I obey." 

" Then if this is your soldier's code," I cried, 
" You're a mean, unmanly crew, 
And with all your feathers and gilt and braid 
I am more of a man than you, 

" For whatever my lot on earth may be, 
And whether I swim or sink, 
I can say with pride, ' I do not obey — 
I do not obey — I think ! ' " 

Ernest H. Crosby. 
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"THE THINKING BAYONET." 

To the Editor of the New York * ' Times " : 

I am much gratified to see that the New York "Times" may presently 
share with myself in the abuse which has been poured upon me since the 
Postmaster-General violated the United States mail and took therefrom eight 
pamphlets of mine which have been falsely held to be seditious and treasonable. 
The main part of these pamphlets consists in statistical reviews and forecasts of 
the past and future of the finances of this country, coupled with other tabulations 
of the disease and death rates in armies serving in the tropics. These tables were 
carefully prepared in the hope that about a thousand copies might be used with 
advantage by students of conomiec science and by such members of Congress as 
really give due regard to the money and the blood tax of war. Although your 
own and other papers have paid me many hundred dollars, even thousands if 
magazines are counted, for statistical compilations of a very similar character, I 
did not believe that in the existing excited state of the public mind there would 
be any general demand for such data. But the violation of the mail and the 
charges of sedition which have been poured upon me have carried the circulation 
of these documents with many addenda up to 60,000. The demand is still active, 
and I expect to print and circulate at least 100,000 copies, being well assured of 
such continued voluntary contribution of money as may enable me to supply the 
largest demand. It is a very hopeful sign when great numbers of people are 
being led to study the trial balance of the nation and to compute for themselves 
the cost of the hell of war both in taxes and in death and disease. 

An article in your paper of June 8, entitled, " The Thinking Bayonet," gives 
me an opportunity to take some notice of the facts on which false charges of 
sedition and treason have been put upon me. Referring to a debate in the British 
Parliament on the proposed tribute to Lord Kitchener, in an editorial you say : 
"Mr. Balfour made one remark which has a clear and sharp application on this 
side of the Atlantic. He said : * Those who wished to withhold from a success- 
ful general a merited reward because he has carried out a policy of which they 
disapprove were virtually telling him and his soldiers who had faced death that 
they would have not only to obey orders, but to know whose orders they were 
obeying. 1 " He added that the country whose army concerned itself with politics 
was on the verge of a military despotism. 

To this view of the matter you rightly take exception. You hold that " these 
remarks are the obvious utterances of mere common sense. Among other things 
they constitute a condemnation of the policy of Congress in determining to fight 
a foreign war with volunteers. The citizen-soldier does not lose his rights as 
a citizen by becoming a soldier. Neither should he do so when he is engaged 
in the only military service for which a citizen soldiery is fitted. That is, the 
defence of his own home against an invader." 

Is not this seditious ? Are you not making a dangerous distinction ? Are 
you not giving a full warrant to the volunteers now being immolated in Manila 
to think for themselves, and, if they choose, to claim the discharge to which they 
are entitled, so as to get away from the ghastly conditions in the Philippine 
Islands as quickly as they can? The "thinking bayonet" of the volunteer 
is, in your judgment, a different bayonet from the unthinking one of the regular 
army. I am glad to see from these remarks that on this point we are at such an 
absolute agreement. 

You go on to say, "Every foreign war, however, is sure to create divisions 
of sentiment." Surely, when that foreign war is one of criminal aggression. 
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You add, « The notion that these divisions of sentiment should extend to the 
troops actually engaged in carrying on the war, and that they should be invited 
to vote upon the question whether the work they are engaged in is righteous or 
unrighteous, and to inform themselves by reading and by attending public meet- 
ings, so as to cast an intelligent ballot, is one that evidently commends itself to 
the intelligence of Mr. Atkinson.' 

Can you find an intelligent man in this country to whom that idea does not 
commend itself ? If volunteers cannot pass upon the questions upon which they- 
are to vote, how can they vote intelligently ? If they are to vote intelligently, 
are they not entitled to statements, even ex parte, on either side in order to 
enable them to comprehend the questions ? If that is admitted, by what right 
does the Cabinet of the United States violate the United States mail ? The right 
of the volunteer soldier to think di'd commend itself to my intelligence when 1 
learned that volunteers were held in Manila against their will and that the tele- 
graphic despatches of their relatives begging them not to reenlist had been re- 
fused transmission by the military authorities. I hold that these volunteers were 
entitled to be informed of all the facts. There were among them a large number 
of college students, professors, and other high school and college bred men, 
especially in the ranks of the soldiers from the Northwest, who had volunteered 
in the cause of liberty to relieve Cuba from the oppression of Spanish rule, and 
who had been forced against their will to fight for the subjugation of the people 
of the Philippine Islands. I thought that such men might comprehend even the 
dry statistics and the statements of the government accounts which were included 
in my pamphlets. It is the right of every citizen in the United States to give 
such information to all volunteer troops, and it will be very dangerous to any one, 
official or otherwise, who contests this right and who attempts to deprive any 
citizen of it. 

You, however, go on to remark that such an act, even with respect to 
volunteer troops, * is one which any professional soldier, of any army in the 
world, would have no hesitation in saying is utterly destructive of « good order 
and military discipline.' One of the things that a soldier must not discuss is his 
orders. If he is encouraged to discuss these, from those of his immediate 
superiors to those of the War Office at home, then, as Mr. Balfour well says, the 
road to a military despotism is open.' 

In this view of the matter we part company. If the intelligent volunteer 
may not think, lest military discipline should be impaired, then the profession of 
the soldier and the military system are condemned, and rightly condemned. If 
good order and military discipline rest upon unthinking ignorance, it follows 
that common education and the common school will condemn regular armies and 
the employment of ignorant men who must not think for themselves. We may 
then trust to the volunteer system, which (as you rightly say) may be trusted for 
defensive warfare. The volunteer in Manila, held against his will to fight in the 
war for the subjugation of the people of the Philippine Islands, has the right to dis- 
cuss the orders and acts of the commander-in-chief of the army, even if he be the 
President of the United States, and to resist such orders by vote or by any right- 
ful method except that of mutiny. I do not suppose you would impute to me or 
to any man of common sense the folly of attempting to induce soldiers to disobey 
orders in the field. I should not even send documents to the privates in the reg- 
ular army, whatever right in law may warrant information being given, even to 
them. I should refrain, not because the regular soldier may not be taught to 
think, but because in his ignorance he may have placed himself under such con- 
ditions as may exist in the nations of Europe, who are compelled to maintain 
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great standing armies, resting upon the ignorance of the masses. It may be 
necessary for the military classes who dominate them to question the right of the 
masses to think. When Mr. Balfour holds that to encourage them in thinking 
opens the road to military despotism we are brought to a clear comprehension 
of the difference between a government of right by consent of the governed and 
a government by privilege without the consent of the people. It is a very signifi- 
cant fact that even in Great Britain, where the regular army must be maintained 
by voluntary enlistment, recruits can now only be found, according to a state- 
ment lately made in one of the English journals of the highest repute, " among 
the dregs of the population." 

The thinking bayonet is a force. The privates who carried them in the 
Spanish war for removing the oppression of Spain from Cuba saved the United 
States forces at Santiago from the disaster* threatened by the alleged inca- 
pacity of the general in command, of many of the subordinate officers, and of 
the War Department. None can honor these thinking bayonets more than those 
who deplore the errors by which they were brought to immolate themselves in 
the present contest. 

The soldiers of the volunteer army in the Philippine Islands are endowed 
w r ith the right to vote That implies the right to think. The right to think im- 
plies the right to a supply of all printed matter which may enable them to vote 
intelligently. The violation of the mail by the Postmaster-General in the lawless 
effort to prevent such information being given to volunteers was a step toward 
military despotism, futile and feeble as it may have been. After the taking from 
the mail of the eight pamphlets, falsely called " seditious," which I sent, it became 
superfluous for me to make any further effort to give information to these troops. 
Your paper and many others have carried the substance of the pamphlets and all 
the paragraphs which are called seditious to these troops. If any method could 
have been devised which would have made it certain that the volunteers in Manila 
would receive all the information that I or any one else could give them I know 
not how it could have been made more effective than by the violations of the 
United States mail by the Postmaster-General. 

You remark that, " The thinking bayonet is an excellent weapon so iono- as 
it confines itself to thinking how most effectually to execute orders. When it 
wanders into meditation whether its orders ought to be executed or not, it is 
getting its owner in the way to be tried and executed for mutiny.'* That may be 
for a time true. But the common school and the common education, which is 
pervading even Germany, is making all bayonets think. May it not be held that 
the way out from military despotism is through the thinking bayonet ? May it 
not be true that wars of aggression are due to the ignorance of the masses of the 
people and to the incapacity of the governments by which they are entered upon ? 
When the thinking bayonet marks every soldier the hell of war will be near its 
end. 

The thinking bayonets among the volunteers who may live to return from 
Manila to this country may soon aid the opponents of militarism in putting a stop 
to criminal aggression. Those of us who are old enough to have grown up in the 
old abolition and free-soil times were *' not born in the woods to be scared by an 
owl," however loud he may hoot. Our purpose is to promote thinking amono- 
men who might otherwise be led to volunteer or to enlist in the army at the 
present time. Our purpose is to put before them the ghastly conditions to which 
the army of the United States is now subjected in the Philippine Islands. We 
may refer them to the testimony given by the special correspondent of the 
Burlington " Hawk-Eye " in regard to the awful conditions of the men confined in 
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hospitals in Manila ; we may refer them to the letters of officers as well as of 
soldiers, becoming more and more numerous even in the administration papers, 
which dare not refuse to print them. We propose to promote such action in Con- 
gress as may stop the supplies both of money and men for aggressive warfare. 
We propose to stop the effort to subjugate the people whose right to an indepen- 
dent national existence cannot be contested by any believer in the principle of 
liberty or by any one who is prepared to sustain the Declaration of Independence. 
The advocates of militarism and of the subjugation of the Philippine Islands pre- 
tend to believe that their opponents are few and feeble. They are mistaken. 
The conscience of the people of this country has been stirred to its very depths. 

It is the admitted right of every volunteer soldier in this country to think, 
to act, and to vote. The regular soldier will think whether his right is admitted 
or not. The conscript armies of Europe will become thinkers the wider the 
extension of common education. It is dangerous for the individual conscript to 
act in accordance with his convictions. By and by regiments, brigades, and 
divisions will carry thinking bayonets. When that time comes it will be more 
dangerous to the military caste to attempt to enforce discipline than it is now for 
the soldier to resist. The bayonet is more potent than the sword. The thinking 
bayonet will be irresistible. Socialism, however erroneous may be its concepts 
from the economic standpoint, is one of the great forces by which militarism 
may soon be overcome. Affiliated labor, somewhat blindly struggling to resist 
wrong, is bringing about a union of the workmen of all countries for maintaining 
the rights of the masses against the abuse of privileged classes. 

Men who maintain militarism, placing the position of the soldier and the 
naval officer above that of the merchant and the man of affairs, merely constitute 
a few survivals of the brute element in man. The thinking bayonet will become 
as potent in suppressing them and in maintaining tile rights of the masses against 
the abuse of the military classes as gunpowder became potent when invented by 
making the common man at arms more than equal in force to the seignior or 
overlord clad in armor. *' War is hell, 11 and the doom of militarism is inscribed 
upon the wall. 

Thinking men are coming to our support in increasing numbers with aug- 
mented force, soon to be reen forced by thinking men who have been forced to 
carry bayonets to the Philippine Islands, now returning. We do not believe that 
wrong can be made right because a weak and unstable administration has com- 
mitted the country to the wrong. The way out is to do right and to stop wrong. 
We hold that the effort to subjugate the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, to 
make them colonial vassals, and to govern them by force of arms is morally, 
socially, and politically wron g, and on that line we intend to continue resistance 
until the wrong is righted. 

Edward Atkinson. 

Boston, June 14, 1899. 

[From the J\ r .Y. '* Evening Post."] 
CIVILIZATION VS. BARBARISM. 

There was one passage in the serene and sane and thoroughly wise speech 
of Admiral Sampson last evening which we commend to the thoughtful consid- 
eration of Governor Roosevelt. In paying a personal tribute to Admiral Dewey, 
he said: 

" But does sea power or any other power promote a fraternal bond ? I think 
not. Sea power suggests a fight, the exercise of destructive force. It is natur- 
ally in order to question whether the exercise of power of any kind promotes 
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brotherly love. It may be for the well-being of the naughty small boy to be 
whipped by his larger brother. It may be for the good of the bullying senior to 
get a drubbing at the hands of his little but valiant junior ; but it is not brotherly 
love that is built upon this light, though I do not deny that brotherly love may 
result from the better state of mind engendered thereby. The boys become 
men, their points of view alter with their growth. Respect and faith once 
established, they can afford to forget small differences of earlier days ; their 
mutual good depends upon their being on the best of terms. And I believe the 
day is fast coming when England and America — no longer boys, but grown-up 
men — shall lead the voice of peace, of grown-up experience, to the opinion now 
being represented by the Peace Conference at The Hague. Not fighting, but 
peace among nations, is to bring the world on fastest toward the millennium of 
prosperity and true living which we all long for.'" 

Let us contrast this with some of the many jDassages in Governor Roosevelt's 
recent speech in Chicago, in which, as is his wont, he glorified war and fighting 
as the only remedies of a nation against what he is fond of calling on all occa- 
sions " ignoble peace." This phrase is repeated again and again with tiresome 
iteration which shows the hold it has upon his mind and the deep contempt that 
he feels for all opponents of war as war. We quote a few samples : 

" I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doctrines of the 
strenuous life."' 1 

" A life of ignoble ease, a life of that peace which springs merely from lack 
either of desire or of power to strive after great things, is as little worthy of a 
nation as of an individual." 

" We cannot sit huddled within our borders and avow ourselves merely an 
assemblage of well-to-do hucksters, who care nothing for what happens beyond. " 

"A war, too [the present* one in the Philippines], in which our brave men 
who follow the flag must pay with their blood for the silly mock-humanitarianism 
of the prattlers who sit at home in peace." 

"I preach to you, then, my countrymen, that our country calls not for the 
life of ease, but for the life of strenuous endeavor. The twentieth century looms 
before us big with the fate of many nations. If we stand idly by, if we seek 
merely swollen, slothful ease and ignoble peace, if we shrink from the hard con- 
tests where men must w^in at hazard of their lives, and at the risk of all they hold 
clear, then the bolder and stronger peoples will pass us by, and will win for them- 
selves the domination of the world." 

This is the gospel of war for the sake of war, of fighting, not merely or 
necessarily for a just and righteous and inevitable cause, but for the effect upon 
your own virility. Whatever you do, you must fight. The worst thing that can 
happen to a man or a nation is to remain long in peace. That is to become 
"despicable," " ignoble," " slothful," an object of contempt to yourself and to 
the world. This is the view of the savage, the barbarian. If Governor Roose- 
velt had lived seven centuries ago, Richard the Lion-hearted and his associate 
crusaders would have had an effective and congenial ally. His sentiments about 
war and peace are precisely those which Richard and his contemporaries had, 
and one wonders, every time our bellicose governor makes his now so familiar 
speech on the subject, how it happens that he was born so late in the world's 
progress, how it happens that he is so belated a "left-over." One searches in 
vain through his utterances for any recognition of despised peace as the promoter 
of civilization. Peace is Avell enough in his eyes if it be not too long maintained. 
A world in permanent peace, to his mind, is a world peopled with cowards, sloths, 
weakP.ngs, and silly prattlers. 
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As against a view of life like this, the calm utterances of a professional and 
veteran warrior, a man of high courage and valiant deeds, such as we quote from 
Admiral Sampson, are timely and reassuring. No nation ever needed such 
words more than we need them now. We have passed through a thoroughly 
childish war, and have been in a condition of childish exultation over it since 
its close. The time has come when, as the admiral says, we should be, as a 
nation, "no longer boys, but grown-up men," should " lead the voice of peace, 
of grown-up experience." The Roosevelt view of life is essentially a boy's view, 
and if it were to become the permanent basis of a national policy would make 
us the most turbulent people the world has ever seen. Our national life would 
become one perpetual Donnybrook fair, with * * rows " with every power that got 
within range of us, for no other purpose than the development of our "virile 
strength, 11 lest we become a nation of sloths. 

Happily there is no danger of such a future for us. Our governor is not 
taken seriously by anybody except himself when he talks "war. 11 He has so 
many useful qualities as a political force that people condone the barbarian side 
of him, and try to keep faith in him as an effective agent for the reform of politi- 
cal abuses. It is, nevertheless, a great pity that he is so constructed mentally as 
to be unable to see the harm which this boyish glorification of war does to his 
own reputation as a sane and safe public leader and administrator. If he would 
be content, for the next few years, to recognize some merits in peace, would 
speak of it occasionally otherwise than as " ignoble, 11 and would devote himself 
entirely to the peaceful duties of his high office, he would have a political future 
of great promise. But so long as he insists upon favoring war as the chief end 
of man, without which the human race can make no progress towards what 
Admiral Sampson so well calls the "true living which we all long for, 11 the 
people of this country will never trust him in a station in which he can carry 
out his views. 



General Sherman said : 

"War is Hell! 11 

Aggressive wars of conquest and subjugation are derived from a survival of 
the brute element in man. 



[From the "Economist" London^ England^ 

THE GREATEST EFFECT OF THE DREYFUS DECISION. 

The full significance of the judgment passed by the Court of Cassation in 
the Dreyfus case has hardly yet been realized in this country. There was more 
at issue in the great appeal from the court-martial which sentenced that unhappy 
officer than the doing of justice to an individual. It is, of course, an excellent 
thing that a man who is almost certainly innocent, and who, even if guilty, has 
been deeply wronged, should be rehabilitated, that law should prove stronger 
than popular opinion, and that the highest tribunal in a great country should 
prove itself to be beyond intimidation, but if that were all, the matter would 
chiefly concern France. The instinct of European mankind has, however, told 
them that their general interest in the affair was as close as that of France. The 
danger so long -foreseen from the enormous increase in the strength of armies has 
at last occurred, and after a bitter and protracted struggle its effects, for the 
moment at all events, have been averted. The chiefs of the soldiery of France have 
endeavored to become the masters of the State, and that without placing over 
themselves a sovereign, and have been defeated. The Dreyfus case owes nine- 
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tenths of its importance to the part which the general staff or supreme ruling 
committee of the French army from first to last took in it. Even if they did 
not, from some unrevealed motive, plot the Jewish officer's ruin, it is certain that 
they refused him a fair trial, that they coerced President Faure, that they intimi- 
dated ministry after ministry, that they browbeat juries, imprisoned witnesses, 
threatened even the highest judges, and, in fact, proclaimed in every way they 
could that when the army was concerned the laws, the courts, and intelligent 
opinion must all be set aside. They affected to treat cross-examination by regular 
judges as insult. They did not, it is true, upset the State, but they threatened 
audibly to do it, and no competent politician doubts that it was to this threat that 
the French Government, the French Chambers, and French justice were on the 
point of yielding when the illegal publication of the evidence by the " Figaro " so 
shocked the conscience of all who had any left that the plot collapsed. The 
army chiefs were compelled for very shame to give way, the government re- 
gained courage to control them, and it is possible, though not probable, that the 
most guilty among them may be adequately punished. It is not only injustice 
which is defeated by the decision of the Court of Cassation, but militarism, which 
hundreds of acute observers believed was about to triumph. So general indeed 
was this conviction that it had begun to alarm all civil statesmen in Europe, and 
is one cause at least among many of the general favor, or at least tolerance, with 
which they have received the Russian proposal for suspending the incessant 
increase of armaments. What the French army were doing other armies might 
do, and in that case the civil power, which in monarchical countries includes the 
royal power, would receive a most dangerous shock. If justice- cannot be done 
because the soldiers have determined that it shall not be done, sovereigns are 
powerless, parliaments are useless, the bureaucracies are placed in fetters, and 
civilized order is replaced by a military rule all the more dangerous because it 
has at its head no individual who can be held accountable. The decision of the 
Court of Cassation has for the present disenchanted this terror, and allowed 
ordinary justice to resume her reign, and it is for this that all competent ob- 
servers not blindly devoted to militarism heaved, as they read it, a great sign of 
relief. The fate of Dreyfus was to them a trifle compared with the fact that if 
" the army " could condemn him in the teeth of evidence that he had been 
unfairly tried, the army without electing a chief, and without resort to the rifle, 
had placed itself above the civil power. 

We do not feel certain that the gratulations are not a little premature. The 
Dreyfus affair has revealed the danger, and the decision of the Appellate Court 
has in the particular case averted it, but the permanent reason for apprehension 
has not been removed. There can be no doubt that of late years in all the States 
of Europe, except our own, the military caste has been growing dangerously 
strong. Its superiority in actual force over the force of the remainder of society 
has become so marked that society has at last grown uneasy. There is now no 
country of the Continent where the army, which, be it remembered, can always 
renew its strength by enforcing the conscription, is not in possession of irresistible 
material power. The civil population could not resist it for twelve hours, and 
statesmen could only escape obedience to its orders by inciting a mutiny, which 
would probably be worse than any tyranny, or by the equally frightful expedient of 
persuading the regiments to march upon one another. It may be said that the 
soldiers would not obey illegal orders ; but they may like those orders, and if 
they do not the chain of discipline has been made so strict that it probably would 
endure a much worse strain than an invitation to rule the country. The invitation 
may not be given for years, but power, patent power visible to all men, is rarely 
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left unused forever, and its possessors still more rarely consent to remain per- 
manently uncomfortable and depressed. The modern soldiers of Europe are not 
paid, are very roughly fed, and are governed in a way which is never consider- 
ate, because it is never necessary to attract recruits. A chief who promised them 
an easier life might have a large following in the barracks, as it is believed 
General Boulanger had, because while minister of war he had redressed one or 
two flagrant grievances of the privates. Even as it is, the French army insists 
on recognition as a special and separate corporation, expects that every official 
who speaks of it should express special " love " for it, and demands special laws 
to protect it from " insult, 1 ' which is sometimes only criticism. No doubt where 
monarchy exists, loyalty to the monarch is an effective safeguard, but even 
sovereigns are compelled to pause when the "honor" of the army, in other 
words its sensitiveness, might be wounded, or when it is certain that the corpora- 
tion, as a whole, disapproves a particular line of policy. " The army" occupies 
a great space in the thoughts of cabinets even now, and some day it may become 
a question whether cabinets are to rule soldiers or the soldiers are to rule 
cabinets. That was very nearly the issue presented in the Dreyfus case, and 
though in the end the statesmen, aided by the traditionary respect for law, were 
able to claim the victory, they were for a time in acute danger, and knew it. If 
France had possessed a general with a great record who agreed with the staff, 
the statesmen might have been defeated, and a law passed making criticism of a 
military decision an act indistinguishable from treason. Fortunately, no such 
man appeared, and the republic therefore stands ; but no one doubts that it is 
still at the mercy of the army, which may remain *« the great silent one, 1 ' as it 
has been called, but also may not. What is certain is that, if the civil power 
abdicates its supremacy, the army will not long remain silent, and it is therefore 
because it has not abdicated that we congratulate France upon the decision of the 
Court of Cassation. Upon that decision itself so much has been said that it is 
unnecessary for us to say anything except that it appears to be perfectly legal in 
essence, that it is dignified in form, and that its abstract justice is beyond question 
inasmuch as it secures to an accused man a fair trial by those whom he acknowl- 
edges to be his proper judges. 



[Reprinted from "India " of June 2, 1899.] 
THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 

ADDRESS BY MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI, A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

On Sunday last, May 29, the " Sunday Afternoon Conference," which is held 
from week to week at Westbourne Park Chapel, London, for the consideration of 
various subjects of religious or social interest and importance, was devoted to the 
Indian question, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., delivering an address on the 
present political and economic condition of India. 

There was a very large attendance, which included a fair proportion of 
Indian gentlemen. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Wallis Chapman, who in introducing Mr. 
Naoroji said there were few more responsible duties imposed on the English 
people than that of the government of India. They were consequently the more 
indebted to Mr. Naoroji for his willingness to give them the benefit of the knowl- 
edge which he had obtained during a lifetime of devotion to the cause of his and 
their Indian fellow-subjects. 

Mr. Naoroji, who was received with cheers, said it was clear that any subject 
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which was thought worthy of consideration on such a day and in such a place 
must be regarded as a grave one, and a question affecting the weal or woe of 
three hundred millions of people surely came within that category. Moreover, 
the action of the English nation in regard to the people of India was of as vital 
importance to themselves as it was to India, and it was not even of less vital 
consequence to the whole human race. For a new element had lately come into 
existence in the councils of the nations. A country which had hitherto confined 
itself, under its Monroe doctrine, to its own continent was now coming forward 
;to share in what was called the Imperialism of the world, and the question had 
already arisen which course that country should follow. The American people 
would unquestionably look to the government of India by the British people to 
see whether that government was a model for them to follow or an evil example 
which they should avoid, and on that account the relations between England and 
India were becoming more and more important to the whole human race, irre- 
spective of the interests of those great countries. Consequently it was the duty 
of every voter in Great Britain to know what his responsibilities were and what 
the condition of India had been during the century and a half of regular British 
administration. He would deal first with the political condition of India at the 
present moment, and would regard it in its two aspects, — the legislative and the 
executive. There existed legislative councils in India, and it was generally be- 
lieved that those councils gave to the Indian people something like what they in 
England enjoyed in the way of representative government, and that by those 
means the people of India had some voice in their own government. This was 
simply a romance. The reality was that the Legislative Council was consti- 
tuted in such a way as to give to the government a complete and positive ma- 
jority. The three or four Indians who had seats upon it might say what they 
liked, but what the Government of India declared was to become law did 
invariably become the law of the country. To take, for instance, the question 
of expenditure — when a budget was brought forward in the House of Commons 
members went on contesting it, item by item, for six months; they saw that 
their constituents' interests were properly protected, and that the government 
took no advantage of their j3ower. Of course, in the British Parliament also the 
majority had the final word, but, whereas in that case that majority was subject 
to the people and could be turned out by them, in the Indian legislative councils 
the majority, instead of being given by the people, was managed and manipu- 
lated by the government itself. But matters were even worse than this. The 
expenditure of the revenues was one of the most important points in the political 
condition of any country, but in India there was no such thing as a legislative 
budget. The representative members had no right to propose any resolution or 
go to any division upon any item concerned in the budget, which was passed 
simply and solely according to the despotic will of a despotic government. The 
natives of India had not the slightest voice in the expenditure of the Indian 
revenues, and the idea that they had was the first delusion on the part of the 
voters of England which he wished to correct. It would be seen in what an 
absurd position the so-called native representatives of India were placed. In the 
expenditure of the revenue they had, as he had explained, not the least voice, but 
when the time came for the imposition of taxes they were quite welcome to im- 
pose what taxation they could upon their countrymen. Yet if they did impose 
additional taxes these countrymen blamed them, while if, on the other hand, 
they resisted any particular bill of taxation the government officials turned round 
and said, " These Indians seem to think it possible to govern a country without 
revenue," and this they made an argument against the capacity of the natives to 
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take an adequate part in the government of their country.. The Legislative 
Council was simply and solely, he declared, a delusion and a farce, and its 
working constituted a worse desp.otism than was ever exercised by any native 
ruler even in the old days. An Oriental despot, when he misgoverned, acted, so 
to speak, like a butcher, and people were astounded and horrified ; this new 
despotism of civilization rather resembled a murder effected by a clever but un- 
scrupulous surgeon who drew all the blood from his victim while leaving scarcely 
a scar upon the skin. Moreover, if under Oriental despotism the results to the 
individual were serious, they at least were not so terrible to the country. A 
particular victim was no doubt often despoiled of his fortune, but some favorite 
benefited, and the money at least remained in the country ; whereas the British 
— or rather anti-British — system of despotism took away year by year a greater 
portion of the wealth of India, with the result that at the present day the Indians 
under British rule were the very poorest people in the world. And it was not 
as if there were any necessity that this should be the case. British statesmen 
had in the past recognized that by a different and more righteous system of govern- 
ment the situation of both India and England might be vastly improved, and that 
the latter might make ten times more money out of India by benefiting the latter 
country than was at present drawn from her destruction and impoverishment. 
With regard to the executive portion of the government of India, they found 
most emphatically realized the old saying that taxation without representation 
was tyranny. But he did not wish to suggest for a moment that it was the 
desire of the British people that this state of things should continue. On 
the contrary, he was absolutely convinced that the British people did not 
wish that India should go on being governed on wicked lines, for they had 
done all they could — all save one thing — to secure that the government of 
India should be carried on upon lines of righteousness. After the terrible 
exposures of British misgovernment in and before the days of Warren Hastings the 
British people made a firm stand and strongly declared that India should not be 
subjected to such treatment any longer, with the result that in 1833 the British 
Government openly and decidedly stated that the government of India should be a 
righteous one, and that the people of India should be treated in the same manner 
as the people of Great Britain. That, by the way, was the era of emancipations, 
among others of that which had enabled him to stand before an English constit- 
uency and, by obtaining their suffrages, to go to the House of Commons to plead 
his country's cause. (Hear, hear.) However, all the great statesmen of the time 
to which he referred declared with one voice that the bill must pass, no matter 
what the consequences might be, and it did pass, its general effect being that no 
native of India should by virtue of his religion or descent be disabled from hold- 
ing any place, office, or employment under the Company. It might be asked 
what more than that the Indian people wanted, and he replied that they wanted 
nothing more — except that the British people should carry into effect honorably 
the act they had passed. In 1853 there was a revision of the act, when Lord 
Stanley of that day, — the late Earl of Derby, — Mr. Bright, and other true Britons 
protested that the measure was completely and wholly a dead letter. But the 
government of India and the Indian authorities nevertheless continued to act 
upon the one principle that the Indian services were their monopoly, not to be 
encroached upon by any other persons, and the representations of Lord Stanley 
and Mr. Bright were not listened to. Then came the Mutiny, upon which he did 
not wish to touch beyond saying that if it was any one\s fault it was the fault of 
the British Government and their Indian Governor-General. However, it was 
for the most part Indians who, even in the Mutiny, saved the British Empire in 
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India. Lord George Hamilton talked glibly of the manner in which the British 
Empire had been built up by the expenditure of British treasure and the spilling 
of British blood. Well, much of the blood spilt in building up the empire had 
been Indian blood, while with regard to treasure the British people had not spent 
a single farthing in creating or upholding it so far as the Indian portion of it was 
concerned. They had, on the contrary, constrained the wretched Indian natives 
to contribute the whole cost, and were still drawing from India year by year 
millions upon millions to the still greater impoverishment and destruction of the 
Indian people. That, however, was somewhat by the way. After the Mutiny, 
when British power was reestablished, the true British spirit was at once aroused, 
and once more the generous declaration went forth in the shape of a proclama- 
tion from the throne: " We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territory," the proclamation ran, " by the same obligations of duty which bind 
ourselves to our other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, we shall faithfully and earnestly fulfil. And it is our further will that, so 
far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, shall be freely and impar- 
tially admitted in our services for the duties which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability, and integrity properly to discharge. ... In their 
prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all power grant to us and those 
in authority under us strength to carry out these our wishes, for the good of our 
people." But did the British people feel that in the impoverishment of India 
they could be strong or that they could be secure while India, far from being con- 
tent, was terribly suffering ? As to their reward he would not say at that mo- 
ment what cause there was for gratitude or how much of it prevailed, but he 
would repeat that, even putting matters on the very low platform of selfish- 
ness, the British nation would derive ten times more profit from India than 
was the case at present if they would only alter their treatment. (Hear, 
hear.) Similar proclamations had been issued since — when the Que^n was 
declared Empress of India, and at the Jubilee, but all these solemn obli- 
gations and Acts of Parliament had been and were being scattered to the 
winds in order that Anglo-Indian officials might keep in their hands the 
monopoly of Indian government and might provide for their boys. (Hear, 
hear.) What were the economic consequences of this state of things ? They 
were summed up in the declaration of Lord Salisbury himself that India must be 
''bled," and was the principle on which the whole present system of Indian 
government was based. Lord Salisbury coolly and deliberately, in the memo- 
randum to which he referred, admitted that India was injured by the drain that 
was constantly going on in the way of the exportation of so much revenue with- 
out any direct equivalent, and went on to say that as the great mass of the 
people, the agricultural community, had no more blood remaining in them, the 
lancet should be applied to those parts where the blood was congested or at least 
sufficient. He had said enough, he thought, to show how the unhappy Indian 
natives were regarded by Anglo-Indian officials. The lot of the former, indeed, 
was somewhat worse than that of the slaves in America in old days, for the 
masters had an interest in keeping them alive, if only that they had a money 
value. But if an Indian died, or if a million died, there was another or there 
were a million others ready to take his or their places and to be the slaves of 
British officials in their turn. Who, he asked in conclusion, was responsible for 
all this ? The ^British people might ask, " What more can we do? We have 
declared that India shall be governed upon righteous lines." Yes, but their 
servants had not obeyed their instructions, and theirs was the responsibility and 
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upon their heads was the blood of the millions who were starving year by year. 
For their own sakes, as well as for the sake of the Indian people, it was time 
that they awoke. They were so taken up at present by the extension of their 
empire that they little dreamed of a day which might come at any moment when 
their existing empire might suffer an upheaval which would shatter it to pieces. 
He held out no threats, but that would be the natural consequence of an iniqui- 
tous and unjust system of government, as had been declared by Lord Salisbury 
when he said that injustice would bring down the mightiest kingdom. 
(Applause.) 

Subsequently a series of questions were put to Mr. Naoroji, who answered 
them in considerable detail. He declared that famines were far less harmful in 
the feudatory states than in that part of India which was under direct British 
rule, because those states lost nothing by their subjection to Great Britain except 
the small tribute paid yearly, and were consequently improving their position 
every day, and were enabled to establish a reserve fund and treasury balances, 
out of which the people could be helped in time of need. For these feudatory 
states he admitted that British supremacy was a blessing. The average annual 
income of the natives of India per head had, he said in answer to another 
question, been estimated by the present Lord Cromer as not more than twenty- 
seven rupees, but his own belief was that, at the present rate of exchange, it was 
not more than twenty-five shillings. Let them contrast that with the average 
annual income per head of the people of Great Britain, which was estimated at 
forty-one pounds. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Naoroji was moved by Miss Annie Lee-Brown, 
secretary of the local Women's Liberal Association, and seconded by Mr. Martin 
Wood, late of Bombay, who said the best method in which those present could 
express their thanks would be to study the subject and bring to bear such 
influence as they possessed with a view to remedying the condition of things of 
which they had heard. 

The vote was heartily carried, and Mr. Naoroji having briefly returned 
thanks the meeting concluded. 



[From the Boston " Herald."] 
To the Editor of the " Herald" : 

Your paper of Wednesday, June 21, contains an admirable report of the 
address of the Hon. John Barrett to the Boston Chamber of Commerce, given 
June 20. 

Mr. Barrett's method was remarkably taking, his personal experience of ex- 
treme interest. His reference to the bravery of the men in the military and 
naval service of the United States was applauded by every person present, how- 
ever his views might have varied on the general conduct of the war and on the 
motive of the aggressive warfare on the Philippine Islands. But in other respects 
the substance of his address suggested one given by an advocate of a large under- 
taking presenting an account in which all the possibilities of a credit in dollars 
and cents were stated in glowing terms, while the debit of the account and the 
probable cost of the undertaking were omitted ; no showing of profit or loss was 
given. It will be necessary to use perhaps half the space of the report of thi a 
address in calling attention to its deficiencies, which I hope you will grant me. 

Reference was first made to the province of Manchuria, in Northern China, 
over which Russia is carrying the energy and effectiveness of her methods, which 
will unquestionably greatly increase the purchasing power of the present inhabit- 
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ants and of those hereafter added. We are assured in every possible way that 
Russia does not intend to exclude other nations from the conduct of commerce 
under existing treaties. The words of the present Russian Minister and the acts 
of Russia in making contracts for railway materials and other supplies confirm 
this view of the matter. 

Reference is next made to the possible expansion of commerce in the Empire 
of China, whose population Mr. Barrett computes at 350,000,000, about 50,000,- 
000 less than the latest computation of expert geographers. Mr. Barrett remarks 
that " a population of 350,000,000 in China enjoys a foreign commerce of $250,- 
000,000 at the present time, which may be increased to $700,000,000. •' It may be 
assumed, without going to the books, that this is an estimate of the imports and 
exports. At $350,000,000 it comes to a fraction under 62 cents per head of the 
population. 

The sphere of influence of Great Britain has been widely extended in China. 
The policy of Great Britain in China and elsewhere is to maintain equal condi- 
tions of trade with all nations. The influence of Germany and France is negli- 
gible, neither being colonizing countries or holding any considerable interest 
which could be adversely used against the United States in China, — very little 
anywhere else. As yet no threat of any variation from existing treaties with 
China is given by China or by other nations. No force is therefore required to 
maintain equal conditions, and no force need be feared, against the will of the 
United States and Great Britain combined, peacefully exerted. It is therefore 
probable that, with the extension of the railway and the development of the 
power of purchase on the part of the Chinese in Manchuria and in other princi- 
pal parts of the empire, they may become much larger purchasers of our goods. 
We are already, I believe, the largest purchasers of such products as China is 
yet capable of supplying to this country, mainly silk and tea ; but the progress 
of the tea cultivation in India and Ceylon has greatly impaired the power of pur- 
chase of the Chinese by reducing their exports. Their trade with us must, there- 
fore, for many years be limited to small proportions, as compared to nations of 
much less number, especially during the period of profound disturbance which 
is now affecting their whole body politic, because they will possess little pur- 
chasing or consuming power. 

We now pay for by far the greater part of our imports from Asia, Africa, and 
Oceanica by drawing bills of exchange against our enormous sales of goods of 
every kind to the machine-using, or manufacturing, nations, — Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands, — whose power of purchase has been de- 
veloped by modern methods, and who in 1898 bought from us 84 per cent, of our 
enormous export, amounting in the aggregate to more than $1,000,000,000 worth 
of products of every kind. 

Reference was made by Mr. Barrett in most glowing terms to the fact that 
" the total foreign trade of the far east to-day, counting 500,000,000 people, 
approximates the magnificent total of $1,000,000,000 in gold." True, this is 
striking and very magnificent, when announced in ore rotundo. It comes to $2 a 
head. It was exceeded in 1898 by the exports only of our excess products to the 
six European states which I have named, containing in the aggregate less than 
150,000,000 persons, which exports only were valued at over $1,000,000,000 in 
gold. Millions dazzle, billions confuse ; per capita purchase discloses facts, rest- 
ing as it does upon the purchasing power of each individual. One hundred and 
fifty million Europeans buy of us $1,000,000,000,— $7 worth a head,— while 500,- 
000,000 Asiatics can only afford to buy 7 cents 1 worth a head, although we are 
their largest customers. 
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Mr. Barrett next deals with the opportunity to improve our commerce with 
the Philippine Islands. We had a great opportunity which we have for the time 
thrown away by converting our Philippine friends into foreign enemies, and yet 
a few facts may be of interest in this connection. 

We have for many years been the largest buyers of the products of the 
Philippine Islands — averaging about $7,000,000 worth a year, mostly hemp and 
sugar, approximately a quarter of their total export. They had a purchasing 
power for our goods a little short of $100,000 a year; hardly sufficient to esti- 
mate per capita on the uncertain computation of the crowded population of these 
islands of between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000. 

A better way of getting at a true conception of the potential of eastern com- 
merce rests in the fact that in the year 1898 the whole of Asia not under British 
control or protectorate bought from us less than $34,000,000 worth of all our 
goods and wares, 2| per cent, of our total export, and less than one cent's worth 
a head of their number. Oceanica, not British, including the Philippine islands, 
and all others, bought from us less than $6,500,000, or a fraction over a half of 
one per cent, of our export, or not one cent's worth each. 

In the same period our neighbors in British North America bought from us 
over $80,000,000 worth of goods, or at the rate of between $15 and $17 per head 
of the whole population of about 5,000,000, and are increasing their demands. 
Their demand may be doubled, and the mutual benefits of commerce extended 
whenever common sense governs the relations of the two states one to the other. 

Another fact will be of interest in this connection. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, while our kin beyond the sea in Great Britain and Ireland pur- 
chased from us $540,000,000 worth of goods and wares at the rate of over $13 
per head, the inhabitants of the British colonies and dependencies also bought 
from us $135,000,000 worth, not computed per capita, but coming to 11 per cent, 
of our total export sold to the British colonies and dependencies only. On the 
other hand, the whole of South America, Central America, Mexico, the West In- 
dies, not British, including Cuba and Porto Rico, Asia, not British, Oceanica, 
not British, including the Philippine Islands, and Africa, not British, bought from 
us $123,000,000 worth, a fraction less than 10 per cent, of our entire export, al- 
though with respect to our imports we were their largest customers by far, taking 
from them a volume of imports very much greater than they bought from us. 
Into the intricate question of why such are the conditions and what tariffs have to 
do with it this would not be the time to enter : it raises many questions on how to 
expand our commerce, and with whom. 

So much for the somewhat visionary credit passed to the account of com- 
merce with the east by Mr. Barrett. 

Next he reviewed the opportunity for the investment of capital, stating that 
on a conservative estimate the Philippine Islands would offer during the next 
twenty-five years a field for profitable investment for at least $500,000,000 of 
capital, of which $150,000,000 might be expended on railways. That is at the 
rate of $20,000,000 a year ; surely a brilliant field for a relatively small and pos- 
sibly safe investment. But are there not better and safer fields at home ? 

There is an area, in fact there are several areas, of very sparsely occupied 
territory within the limits of the United States open to the labor of white men, as 
the Philippines are not, in which, taken in the aggregate, $500,000,000 of 
American capital will be required every year for the next twenty-five years for 
even the partial development of greater values, greater variety, and greater 
quantity in mineral, timber, and agriculture, than are within the remotest pos- 
sibility of development in the Philippines in the next century. The central or 
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mountain section of the South, including the Piedmont and Cumberland plateaus, 
now sparsely occupied and now only beginning to develop, is greater in area 
than the whole of the Philippine Islands, Cuba, and Porto Rico combined, and 
offers safer, surer opportunities for the investment of capital than either of these 
islands, especially the Philippine group, can ever offer. Texas alone can take 
up $500,000,000 capital in one year whenever her legislators protect creditors on 
even terms with debtors. 

Why divert American capital into the tropics, where American labor cannot 
go, when these vast home fields for American labor are open to both ? 

Mr. Barrett next alleges that " the States of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton are absolutely dependent upon our commercial expansion in Pacific seas and 
lands. 1 ' What an extraordinary and fallacious statement ! We now have the 
opportunity of commercial expansion in the Pacific seas and lands. We have had 
it for long years. We do not need to pay for it by a huge increase of the national 
debt and the national taxes, or by the blood tax of a standing-army, diminishing 
our power of production and increasing our cost. None are greater opponents 
of the policy of criminal aggression and imperialism than very large numbers, 
and probably a majority, of the inhabitants of California, Oregon, and Washington. 

I challenge the right of Mr. Barrett to speak for them against the testimoiry 
of their own leading citizens, which we possess in ample measure. I doubt if 
any thinking man in the audience, after overcoming the glamor of the rhetoric 
and specious delivery of Mr. Barrett, would give the slightest weight to such a 
statement ; an assertion that the development of these three great agricultural and 
mining States rests on the feeble purchasing power of the inhabitants beyond the 
Pacific Ocean, when their annual commerce with the Eastern States and with 
European countries now vastly exceeds the possibility of any commerce with Asia 
or Oceanica in the next twenty years under any conditions whatever. 

With reference to the export of New England cotton goods, it might be re- 
marked that during the period of depression of the last two or three years the 
mills occupied upon export goods have been the ones which have been kept in 
active operation, with a reasonable profit, while others have stopped. Peace 
gives them opportunity — not commercial aggression. It is doubtful if many of 
the representatives of that interest would fail to concur with Benjamin Franklin 
when he remarked upon the efforts of Great Britain to develop trade with the 
colonies of America, using these words : "Britain must certainly be distracted. 
No tradesman out of Bedlam ever thought of increasing the number of his cus- 
tomers by knocking them on the head, or of enabling them to pay their debts by 
burning their houses.' 1 Such is the occupation in which the armies of the United 
States have lately been engaged in our method of developing prosperity and 
commerce in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Barrett remarks that "the impression prevails in most portions of the 
West that Boston and New England are opposed to the doctrine of legitimate 
expansion in the Pacific." It might be well for him to inform his friends on his 
return to the West that the only opposition in Boston and New England is to 
illegitimate expansion in the Pacific by way of criminal aggression. They know 
it already, but the assurance of Mr. Barrett to that end may give them oreater 
confidence. 

Now, a few words on the debit side. What has the policy of aggressive 
expansion cost up to date, and how much will it cost? We cannot give the facts 
very definitely until after June 30, 1899, when the annual accounts of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will supply a definite basis. 

In a rough-and-ready way one may state with good assurance that the 
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Spanish war and the liberation of Cuba have cost an addition to the debt of the 
United States of $200,000,000, a withdrawal from the treasury of the United 
States of money previously borrowed for other purposes of about $50,000,000, 
and that it has probably also absorbed about $50,000,000 of the receipts of the 
United States from Pacific railroads which would otherwise have been applied to 
the reduction of debt. The Spanish war has cost somewhere between $250,000,- 
000 and $300,000,000. 

The revenue derived from the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico may, perhaps, 
hereafter pay the cost of temporary military occupation. The present rate of 
taxation upon the people of this country, the Spanish war being paid for, is 
approximately $7 per head, varying but little from that sum. Prior to the 
Spanish war for twenty years it was $5 per head. A difference of $2 per head 
amounts to a little over $150,000,000 a year. It is hoped that this expenditure 
may not be exceeded, yet few persons have any confidence in that view of the 
matter. 

The anticipation of subjugating the Philippine Islands with a small force is 
about at an end. Larger forces must be soon supplied. No one has yet any 
official knowledge of the disability of the army in the Philippine Islands. 

At the time when Gen. Charles King left, before the rainy season had begun, 
he stated that 5,000 out of 20,000 men then there were in hospital ; how many 
have been since disabled no one can yet ascertain, the facts not being communi- 
cated to us either by telegraph or by any official statement of the government. 
Over 2,000 have been killed and wounded in the year of war. How many have 
died, or are dying from disease, we are not yet permitted to know. 

The expectation of a speedy surrender has about vanished. If we get off with 
a debit of $150,000,000 a year in money cost we shall do well. It will probably 
b'e much more. If we better the rate of death and disease of other armies of 
white men serving in tropical wars we may hope not to sacrifice over twenty-five 
per cent, of our army in any one season by death and disability. 

Since this was dictated the ghastly disclosures of Dr. McQueston of General 
Otis' staff remove all hope or expectation of such a favorable result. 

Mr. Barrett undertakes to speak for 30,000 soldiers who are in the Philip- 
pines, and in their name protests against the most unfortunate influence of the 
Anti-Imperialist League. There have not yet been 30,000 soldiers in the Philip- 
pines at one time, I believe, and Mr. Barrett is not entitled to speak for them. 
In witness of this fact I will give extracts from two of many letters which are 
either in my possession or in the possession of the league, — or " society," as Mr. 
Barrett calls it, — without giving names, because it is not yet safe to do so. These 
gentlemen might be branded for sedition and treason, and they might not like it, 
although to some other persons that kind of feeble denunciation is rather wel- 
come. It gives an enormously increased circulation to the arguments against the 
policy of criminal aggression. One line officer writes as follows : 

" I am an ex-member of the 1st regiment, who are now in the Philip- 
pines. Will say that I have received several letters from commanding officers of 
said regiment, who say that they have no heart in the present struggle, as they 
think the war is wrong, but are willing to do their duty to the stars and stripes. 
Any assistance that I can give the Anti-Imperialist League will be a pleasure." 

That is one of a very large number of line officers 1 and soldiers' letters. 

I will subsequently give the letter of a veteran officer of the Civil war, who 
performed valuable service at the beginning of the Philippine contest in keeping 
peace and order on the staff of General Merritt. No one can speak with greater 
authority than Gen. Charles A. Whittier. 
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I am glad to observe that Mr. Barrett bore testimony to the capacity of the 
Philippine leaders and of the people of Luzon in an address which he made in 
Hong Kong. He perhaps inadvertently bears yet more adequate testimony to 
these facts in his address of June 20. 

When referring to the great speech of Senator Hoar, whose effort was to 
prevent the confirmation of the treaty with its protocol which has brought the 
hell of war upon the Philippine Islands and upon ourselves, Mr. Barrett states 
that " one of the prominent men connected with the Philippine government in 
Hong Kong received (by telegraph) a verbatim report of the most salient points 
of this grand effort to maintain peace with honor .' 

He then unconsciously pays tribute to the order, method, and ability of the 
inhabitants and leaders of the Philippine Islands when he says that " this speech 
was immediately printed by the Philippine press and distributed throughout the 
islands to give courage to an intelligent, orderly people in their effort to main- 
tain their independence." 

Better testimony to the capacity of the inhabitants of these islands to estab- 
lish their own institutions, and of the righteous method of Senator Hoar in his 
effort to enable them to do so, could not have been given by any person. The 
words possess special value in coming from so acute an observer and a man of 
so much eastern experience as ex-Minister Barrett. 

It would have been judicious and much more seemly on his part, when 
making reference to the speech of Senator Hoar, made before the cession of the 
Philippine Islands had been accepted, and before any aggressive warfare had 
been committed against the Philippines, to have stated that the purpose of Sen- 
ator Hoar was not to defeat the treaty of peace. It was to amend that treaty 
in order that permanent peace might be assured, and the course might be avoided 
which the President himself had denounced as one of criminal aggression. 

I think the merchants of Boston might well ask Mr. Barrett what amount of 
the taxpayers' money ought to be spent in order to extend eastern commerce at 
their cost ? How many of the young men of the country ought to be exposed to 
the loathsome conditions of death and disease in the tropics in order to secure a 
profit to the few merchants and capitalists who may share in the commerce thus 
gained ? How many of the Filipinos would he kill in order to induce the surviv- 
ors to buy our goods ? Why was the debit account omitted when the credit 
was so effusively displayed ? What remarks has Mr. Barrett to make upon the 
ghastly picture put before the people of this country by Surgeon McQueston upon 
the present conditions and future prospects of aggressive warfare in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

I am now permitted to sustain the position taken by myself and other oppo- 
nents of criminal aggression by citing the following extracts from a letter from 
Gen. Charles A. Whittier, late of General Merritt's staff in the Philippine Islands, 
one of the witnesses most competent to prove that the commerce of the Philip- 
pine Islands and our influence in the east were within our grasp by right methods, 
conducive to peace, order, and industry, and that we have lost our opportunity 
through the incapacity of those by whom our policy has been misdirected, and by 
whom it has been executed without tact or judgment in the Philippine Islands : 

44 My dear Mr. Atkinson : Thanks for your letter of the 15th inst., and the 
* Anti-Imperialist ' No. 2, both of which I have read with great interest. We 
are certainly very much in accord, but there are two points which I wish to 
state. 

44 The best opinions are that the design of the Germans was to wait about 
Manila, and, in case the Americans left, to take possession of all the islands 
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within the limit of prudence. Even after the fall of Manila the British mer- 
chants held frequent meetings, and sent cable messages to Lord Salisbury urg- 
ing that all possible official British influence should be used to induce us* to 
remain there. 

" What the intentions of the French and Japanese in such an emergency were 
it is difficult to determine. My own impression is that they would have striven 
for a portion. 

" I do not think that it was in the interests of humanity, civilization, or a 
development of that most productive country that the natives should be accorded 
at once possession and control of the country. I say this with the greatest 
respect and admiration for them. I think that Aguinaldo practically admitted 
this at my interview with him on the 25th of October, and saw the force of my 
statement that with little money and no navy they would not be able to resist the 
aggressions of several European powers, and, at the end, he and Buen Camino 

— apparently his chief adviser at that time — said that they would do all in their 
power to induce their people to accept an American protectorate. 

" When we were first in the bay — and for some little while after the surrender 

— I was greatly opposed to our country taking the islands, doubting if it was right, 
believing that we had quite enough country of our own to develop, and that it 
was absolutely against all our traditional and accepted policy. The British mer- 
chants — a respectable lot — were most insistent that we should not leave, and 
talked so much on this subject that at last the moment one of them began a sen- 
tence I would stop him and say : « I know what you are going to declare — that 
we must hold the country. Personally, I should much prefer that England should 
have it, but it doesn't rest at all with any one here. The whole matter will be 
settled at Paris and Washington. 1 

" But after a little while, with my changed estimate of the Filipino character, 
seeing their order, industry, frugality, temperance, tolerance of danger and 
fatigue, and when I reviewed their struggle for independence, the brutalities in- 
flicted upon them for years by the Spaniards, their dignity and skill, it seemed to 
me our duty to use them and our own credit and resources in making a great 
country, as I believe it could have been made. 

" I felt and still feel sure that, with a little tact and diplomacy, the people 
would have accepted our protectorate — my idea being to entrust them with the 
administration of all the local offices, to admit them to subordinate places in our 
army, by which in a short time a force of 5,000 men would have been adequate, 
and, after a fair trial, in case they developed a capacity for government and the 
devotion to the best interests of their country (of which I have not the slightest 
doubt), to extend their functions, and should have been glad, in proper time, to 
have turned over the whole country to them. Such a course would have in- 
volved no loss of life or of money." 

After remarks on the conduct of affairs in Manila since the aggressive policy 
was adopted, General W T hittier continues : 

" I cannot tell you, Mr. Atkinson, what a deep and serious feeling I have 
about all this matter. I don't think there was a necessity for the loss of a single 
life in battle at Manila since the first day of May, 1898, — the day of Dewey's 
naval battle, — and I grieve every day over the new recitals of this wicked fight- 
ing and its attendant results. 

"I may say, I think, without vanity, that the qualities shown by Aguinaldo 
and his people fully justify all that I said before the Peace Commission, and the 
newspapers, — notably the 'Sun,' — though they give him no credit for his 
wonderful defence, have for the last few weeks ceased their potent argument of 
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calling him ' a nigger, 1 ' savage,' « an impudent pretender,' < the knight of 
the golden whistle,' etc." 

I may also submit some points which have lately been put before me by a 
student of eastern commerce in Oregon. I have sufficient knowledge of the facts 
to be justified in stating them, and these facts will go before the people, and 
especially the workmen of the country. His statement is as follows : 

"The mass of the people, which is the American nation, have nothing to 
gain from expansion. 

" In all the years of British occupation of India she has not given one day's 
labor to a white laborer in India. Not one home has been made by a British im- 
migrant, and the only white population of India is the civil service and the mili- 
tary service. The British capitalist and the British nobility reap the profit of 
coolie labor. The sons of the poor go out and do the fighting. In the Hong 
Kong dock yards are eight thousand laborers, every one Asiatic. They are gov- 
erned by six overseers-in-chief. 

" Holland, in colonizing Java and the Straits Settlements, has not given to a 
Dutch laborer one day's labor. There is not a white man's farm or settlement in 
any of the islands. They are worked by the native Asiatic population for the 
benefit of the home capitalists, and are governed in Java by sixteen local govern- 
ors at large salaries. There is no place for the poor and ambitious young white 
man except as manager for the companies who work the coffee and sugar planta- 
tions, or as a member of the civil service, appointed by the home government. 

"The Philippines, like Hawaii, are filled with a native jDopulation, only the 
Filipinos are industrious and docile. There is no chance for a white man to 
compete with them in their own homes and in that climate. What the Philippines 
do offer is a tremendous chance for capitalists and corporations to acquire great 
plantations and work them with the cheap native labor, and for the -politicians to 
enlarge their field of spoils, and fill the places with carpet-bag henchmen. 

" The army and navy will be greatly increased. The patronage and power of 
the politicians will be increased ; but if the plain American citizen is to be bet- 
tered in his condition, or made more free in his liberty, let some one point out 
how this is to be done. He may go out to die in uniform, protecting the interests 
of the capitalists, but there is no other opening for him." 

It might rightly be suggested to business organizations that when the advo- 
cates of the expansion of commerce by military force, at heavy cost to the tax- 
papers of this country, are given the opportunity to present their case it would 
also be judicious to give equal publicity and opportunity to review their specious 
and plausible arguments and to put the debit side of the account before the 
public in the same way. 

Edward Atkinson. 
Boston, June 23, 1899. 

From the advance sheets of " The Review of Reviews," for July, we get more 
of ex-Minister Barrett's testimony in regard to Aguinaldo, from which extracts 
have been made by the " Evening Post," June 26. The " Post " remarks of this 
article : 

"It presents the most favorable picture of Aguinaldo and his cause that 
has yet been published in this country. It represents him as the idolized popular 
leader, who had returned to his country ' under the protection of the ships of a 
nation called America, which had gone to war with Spain, and would give them 
freedom and independence at once.' The ' impression went abroad amono-the 
masses of the people that Aguinaldo had arrived to establish an independent o-ov- 
ernment, and that the Americans would assist him.' The people flocked to him 
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in such numbers that he had contributions of large sums of money, unlimited 
supplies of food, and more soldiers than he could arm. The * people were edu- 
cated to believe that they were to have absolute independence.'' 

" Within a few months Aguinaldo organized a government which ' developed 
into a much more elaborate affair than its most ardent supporters had originally 
expected.' By the middle of October, 1898, says Mr. Barrett: 

" 'He had assembled at Malolos a congress of 100 men, who would compare 
in behavior, manner, dress, and education with the average men of the better 
classes of other Asiatic nations, possibly including the Japanese. These men, 
whose sessions I repeatedly attended, conducted themselves with great decorum, 
and showed a knowledge of debate and parliamentary law that would not com- 
pare unfavorably with the Japanese Parliament. The executive portion of the 
government was made up of a ministry of bright men who seemed to understand 
their respective positions. Each general division was subdivided with reference 
to practical work. There was a large force of under-secretaries and clerks, who 
appeared to be kept very busy with routine labor.' 

" Does that sound like the description of an assemblage of savages, or of an 
assemblage of intelligent men, who knew what they wanted, — knew their rights, 
and were bound to maintain them ? And now read what Mr. Barrett says of the 
army which Aguinaldo collected : 

" ' The army, however, of Aguinaldo was the marvel of his achievements. He 
had over twenty regiments of comparatively well-organized, well-drilled, and 
well-dressed soldiers, carrying modern rifles and ammunition. I saw many of 
these regiments executing not only regimental but battalion and company drill, 
with a precision that astonished me. Certainly as far as dress was concerned 
the comparison with the uniform of our soldiers was favorable to the Filipinos. 
They were officered largely, except in the higher positions, with young men who 
w r ere ambitious to win honors and were not merely show fighters. The people in 
all the different towns took great pride in this army. Nearly every family had a 
father, son, or cousin in it. Wherever they went they roused enthusiasm for the 
Filipino cause. The impression made upon the inhabitants of the interior by 
such displays can be readily appreciated. Aguinaldo and his principal lieuten- 
ants also made frequent visits to the principal towns, and were received with the 
same earnestness that we show in greeting a successful President.' 

" We submit that when Mr. Barrett publishes facts like these he does more to 
discredit the war which we are carrying forward in the Philippines than all the 
utterances of the Anti-Imperialists, and all the soldiers' letters combined, can do." 

Further the " Evening Post" remarks : 

" What, then, are we doing in the Philippines to-day ? Fighting a race of 
savages who are in rebellion against us ? Does Mr. Barrett's description of their 
sentiments, their congress, and their army tally with that view ? Does the resist- 
ance which they make to our efforts to establish sovereignty over them tally with 
that view ? Can' a people show higher devotion to a cause than to die for it ? 
Was Lincoln mistaken when he said such death was the ' last full measure of de- 
votion' ? What has happened to us as Americans that we no longer feel a throb 
of sympathy for a race showing this devotion, but shoot them down like cattle ? 
What matters it howthey got the idea that we were to help them to fight for their 
independence ? If they are fighting for it, what kind of an American is he who 
cannot sympathize with them ? Finally, has the American character so changed 
that to call attention to the fact that a people fighting for the right to self-govern- 
ment should not be shot down like cattle by American soldiers has become treason 
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in the United States ? Lowell was clearly an Anti-Imperialist and a Little 
American when he wrote : 

" ' For never land long lease of empire won 

Whose sons sate silent when base deeds were done.' " 



HOW TO MEET THE INCREASED COST OF CRIMINAL AGGRESSION 
BY A TAX ON THINKING. 

It has been made plain that the purpose of the advocates of the expansion 
policy in the tropics where white men cannot work is to stop people from think- 
ing and to suppress the facts which might make them think. This effort has 
failed. The violation of the United States mail by the Postmaster-General has 
vastly increased the demand for the statement of facts and figures which were 
taken from it by him. The disclosures of Surgeon McQueston, Gen. Charles 
King, and many other officers and privates have turned public attention to the true 
and bad condition of the troops in Manila and its suburbs. 

The common estimate of General Lawton, Surgeon McQueston, and other 
military officers is that not less than one hundred thousand men will be needed to 
subjugate the people of the Philippine Islands. We now hold an area of a few 
square miles in and about Manila under the j)rotection of the guns of the navy. 
All other parts of the island of Luzon and all the other islands with the exception 
of the port of Iloilo, together with the railroad with its terminus at the sea about 
125 miles from Manila, are in the possession to the Philippine Government, with 
easy communication with Hong Kong, Singapore, and other ports from which to 
draw supplies. 

The fiscal officers of the United States Government appear to be satisfied 
with the success which has been attained in putting on war taxes at the rate of 
seven dollars per head of the population, which is two dollars per head, or one 
hundred and fifty million dollars ($150,000,000) a year above the taxes necessary 
to support the Government in time of peace. But they are now quietly searching 
for new and additional taxes. The present war tax barely meets the present 
expenditures, with no margin for the necessary increase. It has become known 
that an inquiry is being quietly made in order to prepare a bill for a large 
increase of taxation. This will be in part needed to meet the cost of the large 
increase of the army, the greatly enlarged hospital service, pensions, and other 
charges of the next fiscal year. New taxes are also needed to make up for the 
prospective loss of the present revenue duties on sugar, rice, fruits, and other 
tropical products, which have been estimated to yield about seventy-five million 
dollars ($75,000,000) in the next fiscal year. 

Since the effort to stop thinking has failed it would now be suitable for the 
government to secure all the revenue that will be needed by taxing the means 
of thinking and by making it costly to put facts before the public, so as in some 
measure to stop reading, lest it should lead to thinking. This can be done in a 
very simple way by taxing light, paper, and all other media by which the public 
is now too easily and cheaply informed of the facts. Few can conceive how 
simple a matter this may be and how amply the increase of the war revenue 
may be secured from an unthinking community. 

I will deal only in round figures and give approximate results. The present 
administration does not stand upon trifles and can make the bill bigger if 
necessary. We now number approximately seventy-six million people, but we 
will call it seventy-five million for convenience and to allow a margin for error. 
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Tor twenty-one years before any war taxes were called for, five dollars per head 
a year amply sufficed for all the expenditures of the government. When econom- 
ically administered it was fifty cents a head less, or $4.50 ; when somewhat 
extravagantly administered, fifty cents a head more, or $5.50 per head. Our 
present tax therefore ought not to exceed three hundred and seventy-five million 
dollars ($375,000,000) . It would not exceed that after a short period of adjust- 
ment were it not for the tropical expansion policy and the present warfare upon 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. When the annual accounts are rendered 
June 30 it will become apparent that we are now being taxed two dollars per 
head for military and naval purposes in excess of normal requirements, the war 
with Spain having been paid for mainly in bonds. That comes to one hundred 
and fifty million dollars ($150,000,000) a year, which is not enough, and one-half 
that sum is about to be cut off when sugar, rice, and tropical fruits come in free of 
duty from the tropical islands which have been brought under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

The fiscal authorities desire to find new taxes at the present rate of two 
dollars per head with a margin for elasticity, a very simple problem. We may 
tax light, heat, and the means of information at their sources by stamp and 
licenses, which are the simplest devices for getting money from a few large 
corporations without it becoming manifest to-consumers that they pay the taxes. 
The concentration of many branches of industry in trusts and combinations has 
made this problem a very simple one. We may call our budget "Tax on 
Thinking." 

1st. Petroleum or refined mineral oil. . The annual product is now over 
fifty million barrels of fifty gallons each. A stamp tax of one dollar per barrel, 
or two cents a gallon, could be very easily collected through the* agency of the 
Standard Oil Company, yielding fifty million dollars . . $50,000,000 

2d. Gas. No data are at my present disposal for computing the quantity of. 
gas consumed for illumination (not including that used by the advocates of tropi- 
cal expansion in their speeches). It must be much greater than that of oil. A 
tax upon the consolidated gas companies in various sections, imposed on their 
meters, would readily yield fifty million dollars .... $50,000,000 

3d. Electricity. It would be a very simple matter to put a tax either upon 
the. manufacture of electric lamps or a license tax upon each dynamo used for 
lighting. This tax might yield ten million dollars . . . $10,000,000 

4th. A tax on windows was formerly one of the principal sources of revenue 
for military purposes. There is no reason why a patient and loyal people who 
are not supposed to think would not cheerfully submit to a tax on windows. It 
could be made a first lien on the property and may be computed somewhat in the 
following way : Seventy-five million people may be taxed at one window each 
in dwellings, shops, churches, and railway stations. Seventy-five million windows 
at twenty cents each would yield fifteen million dollars . . . $15,000,000 

But this would be a very elastic tax. When the losses by death and disability 
increased, two windows each could be taxed, the government each time appealing 
to a loyal, grateful, and unthinking people to come to its support, to care for the 
troops, and to give no real thought either to the character of the war or to the 
incapacity of the administration. This would correspond in some measure in its 
elasticity to the income tax of Great Britain, which has been increased or dimin- 
ished according to the military and naval expenditures. 

5th. My next thought was to put a tax upon school books and upon sermons. 
This would be a sure method of reaching the source of thinking, but it would not 
cover the press. A much more effective act would be to put a tax upon paper. 
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It would be easily collected by a license tax upon the very small number of Four- 
drinier, or paper-making machines, all registered and recorded, on which paper 
is made. A tax on paper might readily yield twenty-five million dollars 
($25,000,000), and would be fully sustained by the so-called loyal press of the 
country which has been shouting " sedition 71 and " treason," and supporting the 
government in its effort to stop thinking. In fact, this proposal would be a fair 
test of what is called "loyalty." It would correspond to the test about to be 
applied in the effort to enlist a sufficient number of troops to keep one hundred 
thousand men in the Philippine Islands with sufficient reserves to make up for 
the disease and death rate. When that test is applied it may appear that many 
of the young men persist in thinking for themselves and refuse to be immolated. 
There are several more sources of revenue which might be explored, but for the 
immediate necessity these listed may suffice. 

SUMMARY. 

Tax on petroleum $50,000,000 

Tax on gas 50,000,000 

Tax on electricity 10,000,000 

Tax on windows 15,000,000 

Tax on paper 25,000,000 

Total of the new taxes at two dollars per head . . $150,000,000 

Present tax on seventy-five million persons at the rate of seven ^— 

dollars per head, omitting postal receipts and expenditures . $525,000,000 
Deduct the prospective loss from the free admission of sugar, rice, 

tobacco, tropical fruits, and other products . . .. . 75,000,000 

Net • . . . $450,000,000 

Add the proposed tax on light, reading, and thinking . . . 150,000,000 

Total proposed taxation $600,000,000 

This would give in round figures eight dollars per head and might perhaps 
suffice to prevent a deficit in the next fiscal year. 

There can be little doubt that the advocates of colonial expansion would be 
quite ready to tax all their neighbors eight dollars per head in place of five for 
the privilege of exploiting the offices and the commerce of the Philippine Islands. 
There can be little doubt that the able-bodied men of arms-bearing age who ad- 
vocate this policy would be quite ready to subject all their wives 1 relatives, per- 
haps their nephews and their cousins, to the ghastly conditions of conducting war 
in the Philippine Islands. There is no reason to doubt that the reverend clergy 
who advocate missionary enterprise at the point of the bayonet would stand ready 
to counsel the young of their congregations to enlist. The women of the land 
might resist, but they have no votes. 

It is a pleasure to me to point out to the administration the, method by which 
piety, profits, and patriotism can be secured by those who stay at home at the 
cost of the great mass of the consumers of this country who are now paying 
fifteen dollars per family of five by indirect taxation in support of criminal 
aggression. They have borne this through years of depression in trade, and of 
course the doubling of that tax under the present conditions of prosperity would 
not be felt, especially if it is put in such a way as to stop them in some measure 
from thinking. 

I have put this case lightly and satirically, but in fact new taxes as onerous 
and searching as those suggested are as sure to be called for as the progress of 
criminal aggression proceeds. 

Edward Atkinson. 
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Boston, June 27, 1899. 
To the Editor of the Springfield " Republican " : 

Dear Sir : The letter of Sergeant Hugh D. McCosham, of the First South 
Dakota Volunteers, published in your paper of June 26, may rightly call atten- 
tion to certain dates, and may explain some acts of the Cabinet which have here- 
tofore been difficult to comprehend. 

On the 22d of April my attention was called to the statement that certain 
messages which had been sent by telegraph from the women of Nebraska to the 
soldiers in the volunteer regiment whose term of enlistment and service had ex- 
pired, urging them not to reenlist, had been refused transmission to them by 
General Otis, the commander of the United States forces in Manila. Believing 
that this act, if committed, was an infringement of the rights of the citizens of 
the United States in Nebraska and in Manila, I proposed to test this question by 
sending copies of certain pamphlets, which are now well known, to the officers of 
the army, to the Peace Commissioners, and to the privates in the volunteer regi- 
ments in Manila. I addressed a letter to the Secretary of War under date of 
April 22, asking for a list of these regiments and stating my purpose, to which 
letter I received no reply. I therefore on the 24th and 25th of April put into the 
mail in Boston eight copies of these pamphlets, addressed to seven persons in 
Manila, members of the Peace Commission, officers of the army, and the cor- 
respondent of " Harper's Weekly." I there rested, awaiting events. 

Bearing in mind these specific dates, April 22d, 24th, and 25th, reference 
may now be made to the letter of Sergeant McCosham : 

" We left the trenches March 25 to move on Malolos. We lost men every day, 
fighting practically all the way to San Fernando. Two days after San Fernando 
was taken (that is to say, March 27th) our regiment had but one hundred and 
ninety men on the line, the remainder being dead, sick, or wounded. General 
MacArthur then sent Major Potter with one surgeon to rush men to the front. 
One hundred and eight men were sent, among them men ordered from the hos- 
pital, whose temperature was at one hundred and three degrees. Only twenty- 
eight to thirty reached San Fernando.' 1 

Sergeant McCosham states that the condition of other regiments was no 
better at this date, March 25. 

It will be observed that these events occurred in March, and that one month 
later the Secretary of War, fearing the influence of any information regarding 
the state of public opinion in this country reaching the volunteers, after a Cabinet 
meeting at which the Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General were present, 
accomplished through the Postmaster-General the violation of the mail of the 
United States and the taking therefrom of the documents which I had sent. It 
has been difficult until now to explain this very feeble act of force. I have reason 
to believe that it caused large numbers of these to be sent to officers and soldiers 
in the Philippine Islands, although I myself have sent none. 

The facts and conditions in March given by Sergeant McCosham could not 
fail to have been known to the Secretary of War in the last part of April, 
although all such information had been suppressed by the censor of the telegraph 
and is only reaching the public through letters written by soldiers like Sergeant 
McCosham, who says : " I would face the court-martial willingly and prove more 
than I write, for I know it is only by arousing the sense of the States that we can 
be relieved, and to stay much longer will be death to most of us." 

It may also be the fact that the general in command will no longer submit 
to being invested with his forces in Manila without any sufficient reinforcements 
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being sent him, while the public has been kept in ignorance of the true con- 
ditions. This may explain the interview which Surgeon McQueston, of General 
Otis 1 staff, - has been permitted to make public. How can it otherwise be 
explained ? He also must be subject either to the charge of sedition and treason 
for discouraging enlistments or he must be held to a court-martial for disclosing 
facts which the War Department desires to suppress. 

Yours very truly, 

Edward Atkinson. 



[From the Springfield " Republican" June 26, 1899.] 
BITTER WORDS FROM THE FRONT. 

A SOLDIER AUTHORIZES THE PUBLICATION OF HIS LETTER IN ADVANCE — 
WILLING TO FACE A COURT-3IARTIAL TO PROVE HIS STATEMENTS. 

A special dispatch to the Chicago " Chronicle " from Marinette, Wis., dated 
June 23, says : Hugh D. McCosham, for years a resident of this city, and now serv- 
ing as sergeant in Co. H, 1st South Dakota Volunteer Infantry, in the Philippines, 
sends startling accounts of the condition of the volunteers. The State soldiers, he 
says, are falling by scores, from bullets, disease, and heat, and men are ordered to 
the front from their beds in the hospitals. Mr. McCosham's letter has caused a 
sensation here, as the young man bears a reputation for truthfulness and relia- 
bility. He served in Cuba and reenlisted last fall for service in the Philip- 
pines. The letter, which is dated at Manila, May 12, and is addressed to Joseph 
Laurrman, a local merchant, is as follows : 

" We left the trenches March 25 to move on Malolos. It was a hard and 
costly movement for us. We lost men every clay, fighting practically all the way 
to San Fernando. Eight men of my company have died of gunshot wounds, and 
the regiment has lost heavily. Just now I am in town, owing to an ulcer on my 
left foot. If the people of the United States could but know a small part of the 
truth of the situation here a national scandal would result. The hospitals are full 
of men who will never live to reach home. From present indications the volun- 
teers will be relieved in six months. It will then be unnecessary, few will remain. 
Fever and dysentery are playing havoc with the boys, small-pox is raging, and 
heat prostration is killing men faster than Mauser bullets. Regulars have been 
sent here ostensibly to relieve us, but what is done with them ? They are put in 
garrison or camp, while the volunteers of Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, and 
Montana, who have marked every inch of the ground from Manila to San Fer- 
nando with their blood, must go on, even when fever racks their bones and saps 
away their life and strength. 

" Two days after San Fernando was taken our regiment had but one hundred 
and ninety men on the line, the remainder being dead, sick, or wounded. General 
Mac Arthur complained of the number of men sick, other regiments being in the 
same shape as ours, and Major Potter, with one surgeon, was sent into Manila, 
to rush men to the front. Acting under instructions, he sent one hundred and 
eight men to the front. Of these, thirty were unable to reach the depot, a mile 
away, many of them fainting on the way, some twenty-eight or thirty ultimately 
arriving at San Fernando in worse condition than when sent to Manila, the others 
being ordered back by surgeons along the line of railroad, who saw at a glance 
that they were in a precarious condition. I saw two of these men brought into 
Ward D of the first reserve hospital who will die before this letter leaves Manila. 
I can prove by the record of the hospital that men were ordered to the front 
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whose temperature was one hundred and three degrees, and men from other regi- 
ments fared no better. 

" Major-General Otis has telegraphed that the volunteers are anxious to 
remain here, when I know, and every officer knows, that ninety-five per cent, 
of the enlisted men are praying God to get home at once. You Americans 
shudder at the tyranny of Spain and the cruelty visited upon the natives of Luzon 
and Cuba, but I want to tell you that bright, brave young Americans who volun- 
teered to defend their country in the hour of peril are giving up their lives by 
service in sacrifice to the vanity of star-bespangled generals and a fog-headed, dol- 
lar-hearted bureau of officials at home. The fierce tropical heat, the fever-cursed 
atmosphere, and the bullets of the insurgents are working such havoc among the 
men that the surgeons and nurses are absolutely unable to give the sick and 
wounded the care they should receive. You may publish this letter and my name 
may be signed. I would face a court-martial willingly and prove more than I 
write, for I know that it is only by arousing the sense of the States that we can 
be relieved, and to stay much longer will be the death of most of us.'" 



PROBABLE SICK AND DEATH RATE IN THE ARMY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, DEDUCED FROM THE STATISTICS OF THE 
BRITISH (WHITE) ARMY IN INDIA. 

In support of Mr. R. DeC. Ward's call given in the " Transcript " of Boston 
for a public statement of the proportion of troops now or hereafter in hospital 
in the Philippine Islands I submit the data of the sick and death rate in the 
British (white) army in India in 1896, from the medical report of that year : 

Average strength 70,484.00 

Average number constantly sick 6,614.74 

Number in each 1,000 constantly sick .... 93.85 

Admissions to hospital per 1,000 during the year (or 

the whole force once, and 387 twice admitted) . . 1,386.70 

Deaths per 1,000 . . . . . . ' . 15.52 

Invalids sent home per 1,000 24.51 

Invalids discharged per 1,000 13.09 

Total — deaths, invalided and sent home or dis- 
charged, per 1,000 53.12 

Average number constantly sick from following diseases : 
Small-pox, enteric, yellow, and other fevers, cholera, 

and dysentery 572.21 

Malarial fever 715.51 

Septic diseases 6.60 

Venereal diseases 2,796.58 

Hydrophobia .03 

Parasitic 6.42 

Scurvy .81 

Alcoholism 11.84 

Debility 91.29 

Rheumatism 168.19 

Tubercular and analogous 97.22 

Local diseases: nervous, eye, urinary, generative, etc., 1,801.57 

Poisons . . . . . . . . ■ . . .54 

Injuries 345.94 

Total 6,614.7# 
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It will be observed that this average includes the health resorts on the hills,, 
to which all troops are sent alternately. The troops are divided among twenty- 
seven cantonments, at each of which is the most adequate water supply and hos- 
pital service, and where all possible sanitary precautions are taken. 

The death-rate varies from a minimum of 7.12 per 1,000 to a maximum of 
31.46 per 1,000. 

The admissions to hospital vary from a minimum of 1,065.1 per 1,000 to a 
maximum of 2,458.6 per 1,000. 

When the present conditions of the army in the Philippine Islands are con- 
sidered — the number of wounded, the insufficient hospitals, the want of ex- 
perience, and the hardships to which the men have been exposed in malarious 
swamps under excessive heat and rain, the ghastly disclosures made by Surgeon 
McQueston will excite no surprise. 

All these facts must of necessity be considered both in considering the 
number of American soldiers yet to be sacrificed, the inducements to volunteers 
to enlist, and the future increase in taxation that will be necessary to keep up the 
military forces and month by month to send out new troops to fill the gaps 
caused by death and disease. It would perhaps be judicious to double the rates 
disclosed in regard to the army in India when active operations are suspended, 
and to treble them when they are resumed in and around Manila. 

The attention of the members of the press and of the clergy who have 
lately held it seditious and treasonable to publish other facts and deductions 
similar to the foregoing is called to the opportunity now given them. Many 
men who might have enlisted may now refuse to enlist when thus informed, and 
such will probably be the effect of this publication. 

It has been the intention of the writer, being one of the people to whom 
the President has relegated the decision upon this subject, to stop the supplies of 
men and money for purposes of criminal aggression in this way. Able-bodied 
men, clergymen, and others of arms-bearing age who have recently made charges 
of sedition and treason against Senator Hoar, Senator Hale, Ex-Governor Bout- 
well, myself, and others, will thus be given an opportunity to take their places on 
the firing-line in the swamps and jungles of the Philippine Islands in proof of 
their piety and patriotism. If they enlist for one year possibly two-thirds, prob- 
ably not over one-half, will return in a condition of vigor and energy capable of 
resuming their former occupations. If they stay two years one-third may not be 
incapacitated If they stay three years they may all rest from their labors, while 
others of similar patriotic motives may fill the gaps left again open by their self- 
sacrifice. 



" Boston, June 27, 1899. 
"Edwin Burritt Smith, Esq., Secretary, 405 First National Bank Building \ 
Chicago, III. : 

" Dear Sir : I am rejoiced to learn that you are to hold a meeting in Chicago 
on the Fourth of July to sustain the Declaration of Independence and the principle 
of liberty, both of which have been endangered by the acts of the present admin- 
istration. 

" On that day I shall publish No. 3 of the * A nti -Imperialist, 1 containing many 
articles which have yet had but a limited circulation in some parts of the country. 
Upon the title-page will be inscribed this motto : 

" * For never land long lease of empire won 
Whose sons sate silent when base deeds were done.' 

" James Russell Lowell. 
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" Beneath this motto will be the American flag pictured at half-mast, with the 
following words : 

'"In memory of the brave soldiers whose lives have been sacrificed in a war 
for the subjugation of the Philippine Islands, and in the effort to deprive the 
people of their liberty. 1 

"The soldiers who have been thus sacrificed have been mainly Western men, 
— sons and relatives of the farmers of the great Mississippi Valley, with whom 
the dominant power of this country now rests. They are slow to make up their 
minds, but sure in their conclusion, and when ready to act they are irresistible. 
I trust that you and your associates at the head of this great valley, the centre of 
its commerce and of its influence, will now take measures to organize the right- 
eous forces of this country and to declare the will of the people directly to the 
President, by whom the decision in this question has been relegated to them. 

" Congress not being in session I venture to suggest that you call a conference 
of leading opponents of the policy of criminal aggression to meet at a very early 
day at a middle point, perhaps at Niagara Falls, at which conference, open to 
delegates or persons who may choose to attend, measures may be taken to assem- 
ble a convention at an early date in the autumn for the purpose of organizing all 
the righteous forces in declaration of the public will. As yet this opposition has 
been exerted by a few detached bodies under the name of Anti-Imperialists, 
apparently while thus detached in a small minority. Now, although a small 
minority, when possessed of and by the truth, always compels majorities to do its 
bidding, yet that takes time, and time cannot be spared in/this emergency. When 
these organizations are crystallized in one, bringing to their support, as they will, 
the great body of the farmers of the Mississippi Valley, South as well as North, 
the whole German element in the population, all the labor organizations, and 
all but a feeble minority of the clergy of the country, it will become apparent 
that the majority in point of numbers, of capacity, and of votes demand that 
the warfare now being committed upon the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
shall end, and that the wrongs to which they have been subjected shall be righted. 

" You may have observed that a cowardly effort has lately been made to throw 
off from the administration the responsibility for the carnage in the Philippine 
Islands, and to put it first upon Senator Hoar, and next upon the opponents of 
criminal aggression. Were it not that Senator Hoar is absent and cannot for 
himself make reply to ex-Minister Barrett or to the administration press, these 
attacks might call for nothing but derision and contempt ; yet bearing in mind 
that the sacrifice of our troops and the carnage of the Filipinos may be stopped 
by a single order from the President of the United States, rendering justice to a 
brave people and righting the wrong to which we may charitably hope he has 
ignorantly subjected them, some reference is due to these cowardly attacks which 
disclose only the malignant spirit of militarism and the method which it compels 
its supporters to adopt. 

" 1 regret that I cannot myself be present at your meeting, and with great 
respect submit these suggestions. 

" Yours very truly, 

k ' Edward Atkinson.' 1 



Here I had intended to end this number, but every day brings new facts to 
light, and new reasons to believe that the present policy of criminal aggression 
will soon be condemned. 
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THE FILIPINOS AS THEY ARE. 

[Gen. Charles King's Letter to Milwaukee " Journal."] 

San Francisco, June 22, 1899. 
To the Editor of the «* Journal" Mihvaukee, Wis. : 

Dear Sir: Thinking over your telegram and request of June 7, I find 
myself seriously embarrassed. As an officer of the army there are many reasons 
why I should not give my " views of situation in the Philippines, how long 
fighting is likely to continue, and thoughts as to America's part in future of 
islands.'" 

The capability of the Filipinos for self-government cannot be doubted ; such 
men as Arellano, Aguinaldo, and many others whom I might name are highly 
educated ; nine-tenths of the people read and write ; all are skilled artisans in 
one way or another ; they are industrious, frugal, temperate, and, given a fair 
start, could look out for themselves infinitely better than our people imagine. In 
my opinion they rank far higher than the Cubans or the uneducated negroes to 
whom we have given the right of suffrage. 

Very truly yours, 

Charles King. 

In view of the dangerous position of a part of the army in Luzon at the 
present time, attention may again be called to the neglect of the Military Depart- 
ment to provide for emergencies which could have been foreseen and which were 
apparent to our friendly critics in England. The forecast of our present diffi- 
culties and dangers given in the " Economist,' 1 London, April 22, which was 
printed in No. 2, is now repeated: 

AMERICAN DIFFICULTIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

There is a little too much readiness in Europe to smile at the American 
attempt to conquer the Philippines, and to believe that the people of the Union 
are already wearying of their task. They have hardly yet addressed themselves 
to it in earnest, and are suffering mainly from the results of inexperience. They 
know little of bush fighting, for they have forgotten their campaigns against the 
Seminoles, and nothing whatever of fighting within tropical forests. With 
inadequate forces, for the most part improperly clothed, with no mountain guns, 
few beasts of burden, and scarcely any local allies, they are carrying on the cam- 
paign just as Aguinaldo would have them carry it on — that is, they are follow- 
ing lightly armed insurgents into forest villages, the capture of which signifies 
nothing, in the vain hope of forcing them into a general engagement. The 
Tagals are at once too clever and too timid to risk anything of the kind. Luzon 
is nearly as large as England, the forest villages afford plenty of provisions, 
there is, for the moment, an ample supply of arms and powder, and the insur- 
gents simply lure on their pursuers deeper and deeper into the jungle. They 
fight no battles, care little for small losses, and expect more from the forest and 
the climate than from any feats of arms they may perform. When the invaders, 
weary with fruitless marching, ill fed, and with much sickness in camp, are 
compelled to fall back upon their only large depot in Manila, the insurgents 
regain their abandoned " cities, "' plume themselves on victory, and with amusing 
audacity offer to negotiate on equal terms. 

They will, we think, be disappointed. The Americans will soon learn, what 
any Anglo-Indian officer of experience will tell them, that conquering a foe like 
the Tagals requires time, that insurgent armies melt away when not attacked, 
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and that axes and spades will do more for them than any number of rifles. They 
will be masters at once as far as their roads reach, and must wait safe in their 
fortified places until roads are cut, until their regiments can keep their supplies 
with them, and until they can have the support of at least some cavalry able to 
pursue the fugitives and keep the generals informed. There are practically no 
horses available in Luzon. The Americans will learn their lesson by and by, and 
by the time the rains are over and the cold weather begins again will be in a 
very different position. The generals will know their work and their enemies' 
tactics, the volunteers will have been replaced by regulars, 14,000 are already 
under orders, and the army of occupation, strengthened in numbers, will be sup- 
ported either by negro troops or by auxiliary regiments raised from among 
those sections of the Filipino population who are hostile to the dominant caste. 
There is not the least need for hurry. It took the British five years of silent and 
inglorious forest fighting to subjugate Upper Burmah, but the work was done at 
last, and now that province is as quiet as any portion of our dominions. 



The effort now being made to deprive the people of the Philippine Islands of 
their right to frame their own institutions has been defended by the partisans of 
the President upon the ground that they were incapable of such an undertaking. 
The first witness to their capacity, whose authority cannot be contested, was 
Admiral George Dewey, who, by his acts as well as his words, has condemned the 
position taken by the present administration. Other witnesses are cited in this 
publication. 

Another fact must now be considered. The warfare now being waged in the 
Philippine Islands is not approved or sustained by the American people. It is 
warfare conducted by a political party for party purposes, by methods of con- 
cealment, press censorship, and violation of the United States mail. 

This policy is opposed by the Democratic party, which, whatever may have 
been its failings, is the party by which personal rights are maintained against 
class privileges. It is opposed by the German element with scarcely an exception, 
who having left the fatherland to escape from the evil influence of military 
domination, now protest against the effort to establish it in this country. It is 
opposed by the labor organizations without an exception yet known. It is 
opposed by the ablest of the leaders of the Republican party itself and by a very 
large number of the members of that party ; and finally it is opposed by the great 
majority of the clergy of the country. 

One of the strongest protests against this warfare comes from one of the 
most influential of the Southern Democratic papers : 

[From the New Orleans " Times- Democrat."] 

General Otis and the New York " Sun " are surprised at the wonderful recu- 
perative power of the Filipinos. Says the " Sun " of the recent fighting around 
Cavite : 

" The reconcentration of insurgents and their apparent willingness to attack 
Imus furnish another illustration of the remarkable recuperative power which the 
Filipinos have shown upon several occasions. The demoralization of the enemy 
after their defeat at Zapote Bridge seemed complete, but they have already 
recovered, and the force opposing General Wheaton comprises practically the 
entire insurgent army in the Cavite province. The country south of Imus is com- 
posed of rice fields, sloughs, and bamboo swamps, making it very difficult for the 
Americans to cover, though comparatively easy for the Filipinos.' 1 

It is something gained that we have at last recognized the fact that the 
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Filipinos do not fight in exactly the same way as we do. It is, of course, alto- 
gether wrong for them not to do so, and they should, as several of the Western 
papers have shown them, " come out in the open '' and fight it out with us instead 
of skulking in the bamboo swamps, and thus prolonging the war, putting us to 
great inconvenience and no little expense ; but the guerilla fighting seems to suit 
them and the character of the country better, and they have utterly refused to 
grant our wishes in this matter. It is the kind of fighting which they carried on 
against Spain more or less successfully for a century, and they cannot reasonably 
be expected to change their customs because there is a new enemy in the field and 
we bought the Filipino war from Spain for $20,000,000. 

The encouraging feature of the situation is that the American officers in the 
Philippines seem to be at last realizing the difficulties in the way and dropping the 
absurd Mark Tapleyism which they have heretofore shown. The despatches 
from* General Otis and President Schurman, sent at regular intervals for several 
months past, have been ridiculous in the light of later experiences. The Fili- 
pinos have been on the point of surrender half a dozen times we have been in- 
formed, their army dispersed, their leader dead, their spirit broken, only to find 
that " remarkable recuperative power 11 on their part which the " Sun 11 notices. 
We occupied Cavite more than a year ago ; we have conquered the province 
already, and here we are compelled to conquer it again, with the Filipino army, 
as large as it ever was, according to the New York " Sun," in sight of Manila, 
and apparently so little impressed by the "overwhelming defeats 11 that it was 
actually on the offensive and was on the way to attack Imus when it encountered 
General Wheaton and was again defeated, crushed, and scattered. According to 
the despatches, it is now once more organized and as strong as ever. Such are 
the facts that slip through the hands of the press censor. They are not encourag- 
ing, and it is only reasonable to suppose that the truth is even less encouraging, 
and that the censor is taking pains to prevent any news going through that would 
encourage the " antis."' 

We are beginning to realize the fact — even the imperialists — that we have 
bought from Spain a very disagreeable guerilla war, in which there are no 
honors to win, but much loss, expense, and vexation of spirit. Spain had carried 
on this war for a century, and bankrupted itself. Napoleon had a taste of it in 
Spain, and nothing tended more to wear out his power than a long-drawn-out 
guerilla war. We are told by the imperialists that the proper course to pursue 
is to put 200,000 men in the Philippines, if necessary, and crush out what they 
are pleased to call an " insurrection. 11 If the word is correct, it is an insurrection 
against Spain, not the United States, for the Filipinos have not risen against this 
country. This was the advice given Napoleon in the Spanish guerilla war, and 
which he tried. Whenever he had 200,000 men in Spain the country was at peace ; 
as soon as he withdrew a garrison the guerilla war broke out afresh. If to the 
difficulties he encountered in Spain we add the fact that the Philippines are 5,000 
miles away, a,nd Spain is next door to France ; that its people are of an absolutely 
different race, whereas the French and Spaniards are kindred; that it is a land of 
swamps and mountains, an ideal country for guerilla warfare, with a malarial 
tropical climate disastrous to Americans, we can realize the bargain we bought 
from Spain. We can conquer the country with 200,000 men, just as Napoleon 
conquered Spain, and we will hold it just as long as he did, and under just the 
same conditions, — as long as we have an army there, — and we will secure the 
same benefits as he did from conquest. It is time for us to count up the cost and 
see whether our Philippine bargain is worth what we are likely to pay for it be- 
fore we get through, and then determine whether it would not be better to cease 
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this war of MeKinley's, which has accomplished so very little beyond showing 
the courage and fighting quality of our soldiers, and restore peace in the islands 
so as to allow their development, retaining such control over them that the 
United States would share in the prosperity and commerce that would come with 
peace and order. 

If the Philippine commission would try its hand at this, instead of indulging 
in absurd despatches every few days, announcing that the war is over, or nearly 
over, it would do something for this country. 

It is notable that no prominent officer of the navy has yet come to the sup- 
port of the policy of the administration. The latest adverse review by a naval 
officer has been lately printed in the Baltimore " Sun." 



A NAVAL OFFICER'S VIEW OF THE WAR. 

Commander John D. Ford, fleet engineer of the Asiatic station, reached his 
home. No. 1522 West Lanvale street, on Saturday morning before noon, after an 
absence of a year and a half, most of which period he spent on board the cruiser 
" Baltimore," in the bay of Manila. 

Commander Ford was the only Baltimore officer on board the " Baltimore " 
during the battle of Manila and since. His return on the army transport " Zelan- 
dia," having left Manila on May 9, probably completes his last voyage in the 
service of his country and he expects to be retired in a short time. 

" When I left," said Mr. Ford yesterday, " we held not quite so much ground 
as was ours during the first part of August last year, and our lines were restricted 
to the suburbs of Manila. The troops did push out into the country, but could 
not hold the ground they made by raids and were obliged to fall back. It is im- 
possible to conquer the people or to gain the islands without more troops. If we 
send a great many more soldiers out there and bend all our energies to doing it, 
we can beat them and take the islands. It would mean great loss of life and 
considerable time, but it could be done. As it is now, it is all we can do to hold 
our own. The insurgents are constantly encroaching, and though, as I have said, 
raids are made, the natives driven back, and the line thrown out, we can't hold the 
ground, because we have not enough men. 

" The line is always active, and there is no relief. Men spend months in the 
trenches, subjected to great mental and physical strain, and never knowing at 
what moment they will be assailed. The lines of the natives are often not a 
block away from our own, and the rule is when you see a head exposed to shoot 
it. The natives are always on the defensive. They make no advances of their 
own, but wait and shoot when they can, do all the damage to us they know how, 
and when we sally out they are driven back into places where it is impossible to 
follow, so strong is their number, so impregnable the country. 

" The Filipinos pictured in the sensational papers are not the men we are 
fighting. They are entirely distinct and separate. The fellows we deal with out 
there are not ignorant savages, fighting with bows and arrows, but an intelligent, 
liberty-loving people, full of courage and determination. The idea that the 
Filipino is an uncivilized being is a mistaken one. Originally the natives of 
those islands sprang from Japanese stock, and are identically the same race, with 
a change of language and customs. There was a time when the feudal system 
prevailed in Manila, but no vestige now remains, and the savagery of the people 
is found only in the very lowest class of * negritos, 1 or * little niggers, 1 as the 
Filipinos are called. 

" I have pictures taken there, which I brought home, of native women who 
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would be handsome anywhere, and of good-looking, brainy men. They have the 
intellect and the stamina to govern themselves, and have done it for 300 years, 
although under the rule of Spain. They were the clerks, the book-keepers, the 
assessors, and managed the entire machinery of government. Their courage is 
undoubted, and they fight to the death, having among them a superstition that if 
you are killed you do not really die, but in three days reappear somewhere else. 

** As for their condition now, as far as I can see, they are stronger, more 
determined, and more skilful in the art of war than when the fighting out there 
started, and as the days go by they increase in strength and knowledge, having 
nine or eleven millions of people to draw from; They are armed with Mausers, 
the best rifle in the world, — and are far better marksmen than the Spaniards. At 
first they shot high and missed, but now they have caught on and aim low, with 
deadly effect. They have a good government now, which they are operating suc- 
cessfully, and preserve law and order. They certainly don't think theirs is a 
hopeless fight, and I don't think any one else does who knows anything about it. 

" What they are fighting for now is absolute and entire liberty. They don't 
want us there or over them, and in the course of time might wear out our patience 
entirely. An excellent postal and telegraph system is in existence, which we 
wish very much we could get hold of. While they fight for entire freedom, all 
they ask is a chance for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and they care 
not whether it be a republic of their own or some form devised for them by the 
great United States of North America. I see nothing promising in the struggle 
now or any hope of speedy success on our part, unless many more troops are 
sent out. 

" The problem can be solved, however, and I believe that if a proposal was 
made to the natives to lay clown their arms upon the promise that the United 
States would annex the islands, treat them as Americans, and make their country 
a territory of ours, the rebellion — if such it can be called, for we had no claim 
on them — would melt away like a block of ice before the sun. A good, level- 
headed governor could be appointed, and given full veto power, while the rest of 
the government could be in the hands of the natives. They could be called to- 
gether and elect their own legislature and leaders, operate their own politics, and 
manage their own affairs. I believe firmly they would accept this proposal and 
surrender, as they realize the possibilities, in event they establish a republic of 
their own, of Germany coming along and taking an island here, France an island 
there, and England three or four islands everywhere else. No proposals of this 
kind have, however, been made to the Filipinos." — Baltimore Sun. 



It is sad to find clergymen of previously good repute lending their support 
to the present aggressive warfare. Yet more sad when without investigation one 
lends himself to the propagation of false statements long since disproved. Rev. 
Mr. Calthrop asks, " What would have happened in the Philippines if left to the 
mercy of Aguinaldo and his followers — to the mercy of a man who betrayed his 
comrades for gold and inaugurated his pretended rule by a proclamation of gen- 
eral massacre ? " The contents of this pamphlet prove that neither of these 
statements has any semblance of truth. I now submit the Rev. Mr. Calthrop 
to the tender mercies of Mr. Winslovv Warren. 
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SENTIMENT vs. STATESMANSHIP. 
To the Editor of the " Christian Register " : 

Our excellent friend Mr. Calthrop makes a plea in last week's " Register " for 
discarding sentiment in our consideration of the Philippine question, and looking 
at the matter "from the standpoint of the practical statesman; " and he then, as 
he says, proceeds to look at it from that point of view, and gives us certain 
" facts " to aid in our solution of the difficult situation. It excites a little surprise 
to find Mr. Calthrop, of all men, depreciating sentiment in the world's affairs. 
His experiences as a reformer and a clergyman must have convinced him of the 
vast influence of sentiment in every great movement for human liberty. It is not 
too much to say that without sentiment we would never have had the American 
Revolution, never have overthrown slavery, never have established liberty and a 
free republic in America. Indeed, we would not have had Christianity itself. 
But let us look at his "facts." There are four principal ones: 1st, that Agui- 
naldo betrayed his comrades for gold; 2d, that he inaugurated his pretended 
rule by a proclamation of general massacre ; 3d, that the Germans would have 
taken the islands if we did not ; and, 4th, that the inhabitants would have been 
unsafe if we had not interfered against our ally, Aguinaldo. 

As to the first, it is not a fact. I do not mean by this that Mr. Calthrop in- 
tentionally misrepresents, but he has not clearly ascertained the truth. The real 
fact is testified to by our consuls, our generals, the directors of the bank at Hong 
Kong, and are upon the files of our State Department, unquestioned and unques- 
tionable : that the Filipinos under Aguinaldo and others w r ere struggling to obtain 
from Spain certain reforms ; that, finally, the Spanish leaders agreed to grant the 
reforms and pay $1,000,000 if the insurgents laid down their arms and the leaders 
left the country; that $400,000 was paid, and every cent deposited in the Hong 
Kong Bank, where it remained until our war broke out, when, Spain never having 
paid the rest nor granted the reforms, Aguinaldo, with the help of our Consul 
Wildman, who acted as his attorney, withdrew it from the bank, and invested all 
in the purchase of arms to secure the liberties of his people. Admiral Dewey 
knew of this, and also handed over cannon and arms at the Cavite arsenal ; and 
it was with his full knowledge, and also of our consul's that Aguinaldo pro- 
claimed an independent government. So far from the proceeding being a 
betrayal, Aguinaldo's course was honor itself. 

Mr. Calthrop's second " fact" has never been proved, and is probably pure 
fiction. General Reeves, who was chief of police at Manila at the time, has 
publicly stated that he had no knowledge, and did not believe that Aguinaldo had 
anything to do with any such proclamation ; and, certainly, his is the best evi- 
dence I know of. In view of the fact that we have been massacring Filipinos 
ever since, who have been guilty of no crime except aspiring for liberty, we 
would be wiser not to dwell much upon this massacre charge. 

The third "fact" is that the Germans would have enslaved the Filipinos; 
and, therefore, we were bound to do it first. That is not Mr. Calthrop's language, 
but is what it comes to. Now, who knows that the Germans would have done 
this, or that other nations would have permitted it? and, if true, of what benefit 
was it to the Filipinos, if it was only a matter of a change of rulers in which 
they were to have no say ? Has it come to this — that, whenever we choose 
to think another nation may conquer, we are to do it ourselves upon the plea 
of humanity ? 

The fourth " fact " is that no man and no woman's life would have been safe 
in Manila if Aguinaldo had been left in possession. As more than ninety-five 
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per cent, of the people there are Filipinos, or Chinese in sympathy with them, 
this is a wholesale statement, even if true. But is it true? We can only judge 
by what has happened. It is certain that Aguinaldo controlled nearly all Luzon 
except Manila for the better part of a year, and during that time perfect order 
and peace prevailed, except in the barbarous regions which were inhabited by 
barbarous tribes, and with which he had nothing to do ; and our own officers 
have testified to the absolute order in Tloilo after Aguinaldo had taken it by 
assault, and to the further fact that he had established well-regulated schools, an 
efficient system of taxation, and orderly government elsewhere. 

All information thus far obtained goes to show that the people had been con- 
tented and safe under his rule, and that the Spanish prisoners had suffered no 
unavoidable hardships ; nor is it obvious wherein the people are better off after 
four months of slaughter by our own troops, and more to come, than they would 
have been had Mr. Calthrop's idea of Aguinaldo been correct. That they would 
not have had au ideal republican government is true, but they would have had 
what perhaps they preferred, — a government of their own people, of their own 
choice ; and we ought not to be over-particular about forms of government after 
joining with a foreign power to set up an ignorant monarch in Samoa, whom 
nobody claims to have been the people's choice, and after accepting the islands 
of Hawaii from a government that, however good, did not represent the people 
of the islands. The theory of America has heretofore been that only through 
struggle and experience can any nation reach representative government ; and 
toward Mexico and South America we have wisely pursued that policy, leaving 
each nation to settle for itself what form* it preferred. A statesman who deals 
with these matters, leaving out sentiment, and who takes his facts without care- 
ful consideration or from prejudiced witnesses, is pretty certain to land in an 
un-American theory of conquest which it is difficult to separate from the ideas of 
a Mahomet or a Napoleon, and is strangely unlike the theory upon which this 
country has heretofore rested. 

The really pregnant fact in the position of Mr. Calthrop is — and it applies 
to Egypt as well — that his theory is nothing but the old Jesuitical one in new 
form, that the end justifies the means ; and it is a theory extremely convenient 
for every despot in the world, which we did not invent and upon which we can 
take out no patent, for it has been in use for centuries. 

Winslow Warren. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have been led almost against my will to put into this number of the " Anti- 
Imperialist 1 ' material which I had gathered for several numbers. But now is the 
time, in the absence of Congress, for the people, whom the President says are to 
decide the policy of this country, to begin the organization of the forces which 
will refuse. the supplies of men and money for the subjugation of the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands. I shall again advance the money for the composition 
and electrotyping of the plates and shall print the first edition of one thousand 
copies of No. 3, giving careful circulation both in this and other countries to this 
edition. It is hardly to be expected that the mail of the United States will be 
again violated if any one should send copies to the Philippine Islands. The 
opponents of criminal aggression are therefore asked to give the widest notice 
to this publication and to send orders and mailing lists at five dollars per hundred 
without postage or at seven dollars per hundred including postage, sending 
also mailing lists. Single copies, ten cents each. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Brookline, Mass., U.S.A., July 4, 1899. 
P.O. Address, Box 112, Boston, Mass. 
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ADDENDUM. 

A slight delay in going to press on the foregoing text gives opportunity to 
present in this number what may be considered a summary of the statements 
contained herein, taken from the Boston " Evening Transcript" of July 5. 

The Rev. Clay MacCauley is the representative of the American Unitarian 
Association in Japan, a man of sound judgment and experience, who went to the 
Philippine Islands in the hope and expectation that their control by the United 
States might open the way to great benefits to all. This letter is timely in view 
of the efforts which are now being made on the part of members of the Cabinet 
and others to throw the responsibility for the deaths and disease of our soldiers 
and the slaughter of the natives of the Philippine Islands upon Senator Hoar and 
his associates and upon those who have supported him in the effort to prevent 
these evil results. It will be observed that in every effort to defend the course of 
the administration no man has yet ventured to declare that it is right to subjugate 
these islands. It is held by them, and those who attempt to palliate the evil done, 
that we are the victims of destiny ; that we have become a world-power without 
our will ; and that whatever has come upon us in the cost of money or life has been 
brought upon us by events. 

The President himself declared that it would be "criminal aggression 1 ' to 
pursue the course which has been taken. No policy which cannot be defended 
as of right will ever be sustained by the people of this country. The responsibility 
for existing conditions rests upon the President of the United States. The 
responsibility for continued aggression also rests upon him. By his order the 
authorities of the Philippine Islands who had been our friends became our 
enemies. By his order this warfare can be stopped. He has referred this ques- 
tion to the ultimate decision of the people of the United States, but he permits 
the members of his Cabinet and his supporters to denounce the people of the 
United States who condemn his policy as "traitors" and "seditious" persons. 
To those who comprehend the true conditions these feeble charges give only 
encouragement to continue to resist the wrong until the people of the United 
States shall have found a way to enforce their will and to stop a war by which 
we are dishonored, in such a way as to secure peace with honor. 



A STRAIGHTFORWARD TALE. 

THE PERIOD JUST BEFORE THE PHILIPPINE WAR — REV. CLAY MACCAULEY'S STATE- 
MENT OF THE CONDITIONS AS HE WITNESSED THEM — ADMIRAL DEWEY TOLD 
HIM THAT RATHER THAN ENGAGE IN CONQUEST OF THE FILIPINOS HE WOULD 
SAIL AWAY — GENERAL OTIS BLAMED ONLY FOR LACK OF TACT — ORDERS 
FROM WASHINGTON MADE THE CONFLICT INEVITABLE. * 

• Tokyo, Japan, June 3. 
Several letters concerning what has appeared over my name in the " Tran- 
script's " columns about the relations of the government of the United States 
with the Philippines have recently reached me. The political future of these 
islands has already been determined, probably beyond changing, and the end of 
the present conflict may have come before what I now write shall get to America 
Yet I wish to answer these letters publicly. I may in this way clear up much 
that is obscure in the minds not only of some of my correspondents, but in the 
thoughts of many others of the " Transcript's" readers. Besides, it is desirable 
for the purpose of reference hereafter, I think, that there should be upon record a 
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plain recital of the experiences that induced me to speak as I did. The impor- 
tance of the matter will excuse exceptional personal reference. 

I am no " politician ; " my work lies outside of " politics." Yet I am pro- 
foundly concerned over anything that may seriously affect the welfare of the 
United States. So far as I am at all a political partisan, I am a Republican, and 
have been a Republican since the beginnings of the party. I served as a soldier 
in the Civil War, and, for a time, after the battle of Chancellorsville, was confined 
in Libby Prison. During the late war with Spain I thoroughly sympathized 
with the humanitarian aim that seemed to guide it, and I welcomed the prospect 
of our gaining for their protection and guidance the peoples o£ the West Indies 
and the Philippines, assuming all along that these peoples desired our help. 

VISIT FOR HEALTH, NOT INVESTIGATION. 

My visit to Manila in January last was not made, as it has been said, " for the 
purpose of investigating the situation." It was undertaken because I was not 
well at the time, and believed that the voyage to the Philippines would be divert- 
ing and helpful. That the trip was the occasion of the opposition I have shown 
in the " Transcript" and elsewhere to the " annexation policy " of our country's 
administration was not of my wishing ; indeed, hardly anything has ever caused 
me more regret than the necessity I came under at the time to antagonize the 
course of action disclosed in the Philippines as authorized and commanded by 
President McKinley and his advisers. For a long time I could not believe that 
the disastrous drift of events there was going on known to the Washington 
authorities. I was inclined to lay the responsibility for the increasing perils upon 
the military commander directly in charge. I still think that General Otis, con- 
scientious, faithful administrator and brave soldier that he is, was not as tactful 
as one should have been in his dealings with Aguinaldo and his followers. A 
commander temperamentally more like the President himself would probably 
have avoided much that hastened the grave alienations between Filipinos and 
Americans. Yet now it seems clear to me that General Otis did his work, in the 
main, in literal obedience to his superiors in America ; that there it was assumed 
that the whole right and duty concerning the future disposition and control of 
the Philippine Islands lay in the wishes and will of the United States ; that what 
the Filipinos themselves might wish need not be taken into the account in form- 
ulating plans for their government. I think now that information of the increas- 
ing dangers that I found almost at their full when 1 arrived in Manila had been 
steadily communicated to the authorities at Washington, but that the authorities 
there upon principle regarded them as unworthy their attention, except as signs 
of a rebellion that should be forcibly dealt with should they lead to any resist- 
ance. 

SPAIN THE PARTY TO BE TREATED WITH. 

Apparently, from the downfall of Manila, the principle that guided the 
American administration was that the only party to treat with in the settlement 
of the Philippine problem was Spain ; that the Filipinos should be wholly passive 
to American dictation or suffer such consequences as one meted out to rebels. 
However, this question may meet us again. I shall for the present speak of the 
experiences I had at Manila that were decisive for me. 

One of the first things that led me into serious conversation about the situa- 
tion was a remark at dinner the day of my arrival by a friend resident in Manila. 
4 'You should have been here a few days ago and seen the sight. It took nine 
regiments to post one sentry." In the talk that followed I learned that at last an 
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acute and dangerous crisis had been reached in the relations of the Filipinos and 
our forces. It appeared that while, up to the capture of Manila, the Filipino 
insurgents against Spain had been practically allies of the Americans, — in large 
part armed by us, associated with us in the siege of the Spanish army, and helpful 
to us in bringing about the surrender of Manila, — very soon after the surrender 
they were looked upon as an " obstacle " to our movements. I was told a long 
story of the repeated demands our officers had made upon the Filipinos, who had 
been occupying lines of attack upon the Spaniards drawn by them in cooperation 
with our forces, to " fall back," and to make place for our soldiers. They were, 
at first complaint, giving up their trenches and breastworks. During the summer 
rand autumn the Filipinos yielded position after position in front of Manila to our 
regiments. Gradually a line of American soldiers was drawn around the cap- 
tured city. The Filipinos were left outside our military circuit, an army once 
our " allies," but at last became only an embarrassing crowd, supplanted, re- 
pulsed, and, as soldiers, ignored. This changed relation of the two forces was 
not the result, so I was told, of the wishes of our own soldiers. 

FILIPINOS IGNORED BY WASHINGTON AUTHORITIES. 

The American officers had but obeyed commands sent to them from Wash- 
ington. One of my friends declared : " These people seem to have no existence 
of their own, so far as Washington is concerned. No one there seems to care a 
bit for what they think or wish.'' Was it any wonder, then, that as the Filipinos 
were again and again ordered to " fall back ; " as they saw the American enclos- 
ure of Manila completed; as they saw the American fleet and army increase 
week after week ; and as they were made to understand more fully their exclusion 
from social and official intercourse with their former friends, they began to look 
upon the doings of the Americans as aggressive against themselves and as threat- 
ening an assumption of political sovereignty over them ? Naturally their pro- 
tests against the repeated demands made upon them to "fall back" began to 
arouse them to antagonism. They insisted upon their rights as our allies and as 
the people of the Philippines. They lost their idealization of their American 
" emancipators " with great unwillingness, but in the end they accepted the fact 
that they were dealing with would-be masters. They refused to withdraw 
farther. At a point near Paco, I think it was, they made their first attempt at re- 
sistance to our forces. They advanced somewhat their own lines. It was of this 
episode that my friend had spoken. Our demand had been insisted upon with a 
display of force. We had had our way. But we had also set gradually kindling 
fires of hate and revenge into full flame. The posting of that sentry cost us far 
more than it had gained. Thus it came about that the beginning of my visit to 
Manila was more like entrance into a besieged city than into a city that our 
armies had set free. But open hostilities were not yet. Persons without 
weapons had unchallenged ingress and egress through the two opposed lines. 

It was during the time of this critical state of affairs that General Otis issued, 
in the Presidents name, the fateful proclamation of January 4, issued from the 
" Office of the Military Governor of ttie Philippine Islands." The day after I 
arrived in Manila the proclamation appeared. Immediately afterwards came 
Aguinaldo's counter-proclamation, protesting in most solemn and earnest terms 
against " this act, so little expected, of the sovereignty of America in these 
islands." So far as I heard persons discuss the matter, — and I heard many, — the 
proclamation of the President was regarded as neither happily put nor well 
timed. But it at least made the fact clear to everyone that the American Govern- 
ment had determined to " administer affairs in the Philippine Islands,''' and that 
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" the mission of the United States " was proclaimed as " one of beneficent assimi- 
lation." The further fact was made clear, also, that at last a "rupture of 
amicable relations between the Filipinos and the army of the United States " had 
really occurred, and that the Filipinos felt confident that they had *' done every- 
thing possible to avoid a rupture, even to the extent of sacrificing uselessly many 
clear rights." The bitterness of the disappointment of these people was ex- 
pressed in Aguinaldo's words : " I was convinced that the American forces must 
sympathize with the revolution which they had assisted to foment, and which 
saved them much bloodshed and hard work, and above all 1 had absolute confi- 
dence in the history and traditions of a nation which struggled for its indepen- 
dence, and for the abolition of slavery, and held itself up as the champion libera- 
tor of oppressed peoples under the safeguard of the good faith of a free people." 
These strong words, I know, have been ridiculed, but when I first read them 
under impressions made upon me by the judgment of men who believed Aguinaldo 
at least in earnest and sincere, I felt a profound pity for their writer and his 
people, and I longed to plead for him and his cause with the legislators at home 
who then held the liberties of the Filipinos under their unspoken wills. 

TALKS WITH OTIS AND DEWEY. 

Within two days after the President's proclamation and Aguinaldo's answers 
I had the honor of a conversation with Gen. E. S. Otis, the military governor 
at Manila. I had become so much disturbed over the coming of the conflict 
which I then saw inevitable, unless some immediate preventive measure were 
devised, that possibly I attempted overmuch. However, General Otis received 
me courteously. I violate no confidence in repeating some of his words. He 
"hoped" that the crisis would " pass without trouble." I told him of my in- 
tention to write to some acquaintances, members of the United States Senate. 
I asked him whether there was anything he was willing to say that would aid me 
in my appeal. In answer, among other things, General Otis expressed regret 
that there was not a better knowledge of the situation among the Washington 
legislators than there seemed to be. And he impressed me deeply by his decla- 
ration : " I was ordered to this post from San Francisco. I did not believe in 
the annexation of these islands when I came here, nor do I believe in their an- 
nexation now." General Otis has done his duty without wavering all through 
the terrible months since the struggle began, yet I often now think of our Phil- 
ippines commander — the careworn, anxious man I saw in January last — as 
doing his present duty without the inspiration that should make his burden light. 
Of course I speak thinking only of what General Otis believed at the time we 
had our talk. 

I also had the privilege of conversation with Admiral Dewey. I violate no 
confidence in repeating some things he also said to me. I tell of these things 
that friends and the public generally may understand why I have been pleading 
so earnestly for the Filipinos and for the preservation of what I believe to be that 
which most honors our country among the world's nations. In talking with 
Admiral Dewey I went even so far as te say that I believed the people of the 
United States would support him were he to take some immediate initiative to 
prevent the threatening struggle. I shall not repeat his answer at length. But 
he spoke much of his concern over the turn affairs had taken, and added that he 
" was powerless to act." Yet at one point in his remarks he declared : " Rather 
than make a war of conquest of this people, I ivould up anchor and sail out of 
the harbor." He, like General Otis, has done his duty since then in giving his 
ships to aid the army in an attempt at restoring order to the islands, but I am 
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sure that the duty has been sadly done, and that it was done only because it was 
duty. 

COMMANDERS OPPOSED ANNEXATION. 

Not only did I find the commanders of our army and navy opposed to the 
annexation of the Philippine Islands, but more outspoken in opposition were 
most of the officers high in command, both on the shore and in the fleet, — I mean 
those I had the pleasure of meeting. It is not necessary to tell of this fact at 
length. Moreover, our consul at Manila said decidedly that Aguinaldo and his 
immediate associates were not appreciated at home for their real worth. He, 
like our army and navy chiefs, did not believe in a conquest of the Filipinos ; and 
he deprecated the unfortunate series of events that had led up to the hostile alien- 
ation that daily threatened an outbreak into war. 

When I left Manila immediate danger had apparently been done away with 
by the appointment of commissions from both the opposed camps for the purpose 
of deliberation. For days war had seemed to be only a question of each hour. 
But by means of the commissions time at least had been gained -and a modus 
Vivendi was possible. Each commander of the hostile forces had forbidden any 
aggressive act on the part of his soldiers. During the voyage to Hong Kong I 
still believed that did the President only know the situation as it was he could 
and would remove the whole trouble by a proclamation assuring the Filipinos of 
autonomy under an American protectorate. When I reached Hong Kong, Janu- 
ary 15, the outlook at Manila was promising for peace, for a while at least. 
Since time had been gained I tried to reach the people and our President by the 
cable service of the New York " Herald, 11 closing the despatch with the words, 
" Immediate action is imperative." I am not inclined to be an alarmist, but 
knowing what I did know, almost hopeless though the appeal seemed, I could 
not do other than make it. I. could only do my part as every American citizen 
should, since all of us, in every station, large or small, share in our country^ 
honor or disgrace. 

LETTER TO MCKINLEY FROM HONG KONG. 

Assuming as a privilege that an American citizen may express opinion freely 
on all matters affecting his country^ welfare, and urged by the fearfvii perils con- 
fronting our nation at Manila, I wrote to President McKinley immediately upon 
my making Hong Kong. I had met him in Washington and I could refer him to 
well-known public men with whom I am acquainted. I shall here make parts of 
this letter public. " One of the chief misfortunes attending our occupation of 
Manila, 11 I wrote, '" has been the inability of our officials at home and there to 
announce to the Filipinos, definitely, as a thing established, an administrative 
policy. The Filipinos do not understand that the United States by act of Con- 
gress has not yet assumed the sovereignty of the islands. Moreover, most of their 
leaders are convinced that our assumption of this sovereignty naturally means 
assumption of it for our own use, and not as a trust to be held by the United States 
for them. In consequence . . . the alienation now so acute began, and as a 
result . . . our officers were obliged to decline official intercourse with the 
Filipinos. Soon social intercourse with them lessened, and finally it ceased. As 
a further result of this absence of a definite policy, the proclamation of January 
4 in your name was misinterpreted by Aguinaldo, and thus widened instead of 
narrowing the chasm between our people and the Filipinos. Aguinaldo answered 
General Otis as though it had been decreed by you that the Philippines had become 
subject to the United States, their people denied henceforth any form of autonomy, 
taken under control wholly without their consent and wholly without our having 
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had any conference with them on that end. . . . But, whatever the cause, it 
is the lamentable fact that the Filipinos and the Americans are no longer friends. 
And they might have been good friends could our benevolent policy have been 
authoritatively announced months ago, and a sympathetic attitude towards them 
taken from the first by those in charge of the military administration of Manila. 1 ' 
I spoke then to the President of how formidable the Filipinos had become as 
armed enemies during the course of their alienation from us ; in having " at first 
supplied them with arms as though they were our allies." I then described the 
dangers in the then present situation, and some scenes I had witnessed when I 
was within the insurgent lines and during the critical, excited days just before I 
had left Manila, asserting that only some "trifle would precipitate irremediable 
disaster. 11 

NEED OF ANNOUNCEMENT OF POLICY. 

In my appeal for some action that would avoid this calamity I wrote : u If it 
is among the possibilities Congress should so act that you can at once definitely 
announce the will of the American people concerning these islands. But, if it is 
the will of our people to assume actual sovereignty of the Philippines as an inte- 
gral part of our body politic, I am sure that, unless some device is adopted by 
which the Philippine insurgents voluntarily accept the annexation of their country, 
w r e shall have to enter upon a war, before which the calamities of our Seminole 
war in the Florida swamps would be insignificant. Annexation might be accom- 
plished peaceably were we to do what we can to undo the effects of our attitude 
hitherto, that is, were we to assume sympathetic relations ; to recognize Agui- 
naldo and his army as our allies during the past six months ; to assure him a high 
command in the military or civil department of our Philippines administration ; 
to pay to the soldiers who served with him during the war ; ... to enlist a 
large body of these soldiers ; . . . to conduct as far as possible the civil 
government ... by means of native employees. The quicker way to peace 
and good feeling, however, is beyond question a decision by the American Con- 
gress that the Philippines people shall be autonomous under the protection of the 
United States. 

u I assume much in making this expression of opinion, but I have studied 
this question with anxious interest. Besides, residence for some years in this 
part of the world has given me some insight into the character and needs of the 
peoples native here. I do not think the sudden incorporation of an Oriental, 
especially this Malay, people into our body politic would help us. Our history 
does not justify us in making any race our subjects. . . . Moreover, the 
upper classes of the Philippines are intelligent and cultivated enough to make 
national self-government possible, or to endanger a government imposed upon 
them from another land. With a protectorate we can influence and help the 
Filipinos much. A possession on this seashore would give us a commanding 
interest in their foreign relations, and also in the management of our part of 
Asiatic commerce. In time closer relations might come naturally between our 
country and these islands. Then the result would satisfy and benefit us $11." 

I said much more in this letter to the President. I do not know that it ever 
reached him. Its receipt was, however, acknowledged by his secretary. But I 
was so much aroused by the crisis at Manila that I was compelled to make at 
least the effort to secure the President's attention. 

THREATENED DANGER NOT ESCAPED. 

As the world now knows, the threatened danger was not escaped. Within 
three w r eeks after the time of which I speak the present terrible war began. As 
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soon as I reached Japan I sent my first letter to the " Transcript, 1 ' summarizing 
reasons why the Philippines should not be annexed to the United States and tell- 
ing of my forebodings should there be no change in our evident policy towards 
them. At the outbreak of the hostilities I denounced the treatment of the Fili- 
pinos that had led up to the outbreak and told of where I thought the responsibil- 
ity for our humiliation lay. To-day's letter will make clear why I took the 
positions shown in those letters. From what I have said here all will now clearly 
understand that my words were not written without urgent reason ; that so far 
as events have happened I did not warn without ample cause ; and that I have 
nowhere predicted imaginary evils. The Filipinos are now called " rebels " and 
are branded as felons. But they were never, in fact, either our fellow-citizens or 
our subjects. How then could they enter, in any true sense, into " rebellion" 
against the United States? I say this not unmindful of the transfer of sovereignty 
over them made in the "treaty of Paris 1 ' by Spain to our country. That was 
really an empty transfer so* far as this people were involved. They had long 
refused to acknowledge Spain as their sovereign, and we had helped them make 
this revolt a success. They were their own masters in every real sense of the 
word when Manila fell, whatever the technicalities of international law may be. 
Further, men, really citizens of the United States, who now oppose this war for 
the conquest of the Philippines, are by many, so I see, denounced as " traitors" 
to the country. I return* the charge, for I hold that " treason " for an American 
lies much nearer those who would bring about the subjugation of a people strug- 
gling for civil liberty than it does near those who pity them and who lament over 
the wrongs that arrayed them against our country. Of course I would give no 
aid or comfort to any one in arms against the United States, but I cannot do other 
now than oppose the misguided faction of my own people that would complete 
the great wrong in progress in the Philippines. I must plead with my fellow- 
citizens to save our land from the dishonor that now threatens, if it does not 
already possess it. 

WORLD POLITICS AND LARGER OBLIGATIONS. 

What the larger obligations of the present administration at Washington may 
be I do not know. These are " world politics " now. According to international 
law the legalized parties to the political transfer of the Philippines were the 
United States, the conquerors of Spain, and Spain, the defeated sta te. The Fili- 
pinos, technically the subjects of Spain, possibly had no technical will that the 
governments negotiating about them were bound to respect. They were and had 
been for years in rebellion against Spain. We helped them in their rebellion. 
We accepted their help in our war upon Spain. Why our sudden change towards 
them? Was there any influence, not yet publicly acknowledged, that at the 
downfall of Manila compelled the administration of the United States to push 
forward, so unreasoningly and relentlessly, its determination to ignore the Fili- 
pinos, their "allies," and to make of the Philippines an American "colony" o r 
"possession," whether the Philippines people so wished or not? Possibly, 
though this is the merest speculation, the American administration is under some 
obligation, connected with certain rapidly maturing crises in " wx>rld politics," 
and must do this act, let the peoples of the Philippines think what they will and 
,ry to save themselves as they may It is exceedingly difficult to guess well at 
any satisfactory explanation of this singular overthrow of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the American democracy is based, but there may be the possi- 
bility that our seizure of this Asiatic archipelago is in part fulfilment of some 
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pledge our authorities have made, that the solution of the far eastern question, 
when it comes, shall have the United States as a factor in its completion. 

Were this the true explanation, some good men might persuade themselves 
to endure the present evils for the sake of some overwhelming gain. Even this 
explanation, however, would not remove the record of mistakes, misunderstand- 
ing, and injustice with which the course of events in the Philippines was marked 
during the diplomatic developments last year in the " world politics " that made 
the arbitrary and heedless assumption of political sovereignty by the United 
States a necessity. If there is any truth in this speculation it will in time be 
known. At present the far eastern question is hastening to a definite discussion. 
The opposing nations are becoming more and more clearly known. It is now 
generally assumed in this part of the world that the United States is irrevocably 
involved in the portentous issues of the struggle that the great powers will at 
length not be able to avoid. 

INVOLVED IN PORTENTOUS ISSUES. 

We have been brought, as a nation, to the coast of Asia. Over this fact I 
have heard some Europeans in Japan express undisguised pleasure. "You 
are in for it now and can't get away," was the form in which this satisfaction was 
expressed to me not long ago. Yes ! we are *' in for it ; " but where are we " in 
for it" to uphold before the world now the standard of popular liberty, of a 
government of the people, for the people, and by the people ; of a government 
basing its dominion upon the consent of the people it governs ; of a government 
striving to realize the ideals that induced our forefathers to yield, with sacred 
devotion, property, person, and life ? Where for these great purposes we are " in 
for it" at Manila it is just now difficult to see. As far as present evidence dis- 
closes facts, one is sorely tempted to lament of our republic, "How are the 
mighty fallen ! " 

To friends and to fellow-citizens I declare that I sought in my " Transcript" 
letters to tell only the truth concerning the situation in the Philippines, and noth- 
ing but the truth. I may not have told the whole truth, but what I have put upon 
record has in large measure been justly a source of reproach to us, and should 
lead us to an undoing of the wrong, as far as possible ; not into bravado or into 
condemnation or persecution of those who have sought to hold our beloved 
country. true to its original faith and past deeds. 

This plea becomes only the more forcible when, in the light of lately pub- 
lished official records, we follow the course of the interrelations of the Washing- 
ton administration and the leaders of the Filipinos. What do these records show 
but confusion and disaster resulting from the operation of cross-purposes held 
with simple persistence and devotion on each side from the very beginning ? 
These pages disclose a pathetic self-delusion — so it proved to be — among the 
Filipinos ; a precipitate sympathy and attempts at cooperation with the Filipinos 
among the American officials then in the far east that the Washington author- 
ities at once disavowed ; an unswerving, uncompromising, and unconciliatory 
determination on the part of the Washington administration to complete its own 
purpose of assuming the sovereignty of the Philippines, and finally the bitter dis- 
appointment of the Filipinos, engendering a hostile alienation that in the end 
became — who knows just how ? — a terrible war. 

LAMENTABLE STORY FROM THE RECORDS. 

The following extracts from the records tell the lamentable story : " On the 
twenty-fourth clay of April Aguinaldo met the United States consul and others at 
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Singapore and offered to begin a new insurrection in conjunction with the opera- 
tions of the United States navy at Manila. This was telegraphed to Admiral 
Dewey. 1 ' Admiral Dewey at once replied : " Tell Aguinaldo to come as soon as 
possible. 11 Aguinaldo left Singapore on April 26. With seventeen other " revo- 
lutionary chiefs, 11 early in May was taken on the United States steamer " McCul- 
loch 11 to Manila Bay. "They soon after landed at Cavite, and the admiral 
allowed them to take such guns, ammunitions, and stores as he did not require 
for himself. 11 On May 24 Aguinaldo published at Cavite his first proclamation 
beginning: " Filipinos: The great nation, North America, cradle of true liberty, 
and friendly on that account to the liberty of our people, oppressed and subju- 
gated by the tyranny and despotism of those who have governed us, has come to 
manifest even here a protection which is decisive, as well as disinterested, towards 
us, considering us endowed with sufficient civilization to govern by ourselves 
this our unhappy land. 11 But on June 16 Secretary of State William L. Day, 
in a despatch to the consul-general at Singapore concerning Aguinaldo's coopera- 
tion with Admiral Dewey, wrote: " This government has known the Philippine 
insurgents only as discontented and rebellious subjects of Spain, and is not 
acquainted with their purposes. The United States in entering upon the occupa- 
tion of the islands, as the result of its military operations in that quarter, will do 
so in the exercise of the rights which the state of war confers, and will expect 
from the inhabitants, without regard to their former attitude toward the Spanish 
Government, that obedience which will be lawfully due from them. 11 On July 4 
General Anderson, then commanding, wrote to Aguinaldo : " I desire to have the 
most amicable relations with you and to have you and your people cooperate with 
us in military operations against the Spanish forces. 11 

CHANGE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD AGUINALDO. 

Within three weeks afterwards, July 22, General Anderson addressed Agui- 
naldo : " Commanding General Philippine forces, I observe that your Excellency 
has announced yourself as dictator and proclaimed martial law. I have no 
authority to recognize this assumption. 11 *' In order to* prevent my countrymen 
from making common cause with the Spanish against the North Americans, 11 
answered Aguinaldo, «« I came from Hong Kong. 11 For this reason he had " pro- 
claimed the dictatorship. 11 This dictatorship was rapidly changing into a govern- 
ment of a " democratic and popular character. 11 " My government has not been 
acknowledged by any of the foreign powers, but we expected that the great 
North American nation, which struggled first for its independence, and afterwards 
for the abolition of slavery, and is now actually struggling for the independence 
of Cuba, would look upon it with greater benevolence than any other nation. 11 
August 1, writing to Consul Williams, Aguinaldo said : " You say all this and yet 
more will result from annexing ourselves to your people, and 1 also believe t'he 
same since you are my friend and the friend of the Filipino and have said it. 
But why should we say it? Will my people believe it? Is it intended, indeed, 
to carry out annexation against the wish of these people, distorting the legal 
sense of that word? If the revolutionary government is the genuine representa- 
tive by right and deed of the Filipino people, as we have proved when necessary, 
why is it wished to oppress, instead of gaining their confidence and friendship ? 
. . . The Filipino people have learned to love liberty, order, justice, and civil 
life. ... I and my leaders know how to admire and are ready to imitate the dis- 
interestedness, the abnegation, and the patriotism of the grand men of America, 
among whom stands preeminent the immortal George Washington. 11 

Soon after the downfall of Manila Aguinaldo's troops were ordered, " by 
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threats of violence, " he writes, "to retire from positions taken. 1 ' General 
Merritt, then commanding, on August 20 specified an evacuation of the places at 
the time held by the " Philippine forces " within the suburbs of Manila. To this 
demand Aguinaldo yielded upon the acceptance of certain conditions by General 
Merritt. These conditions were declined by the American commander, and the 
evacuation insisted upon, with the explanation, " I am the more insistent in this 
particular, because recent instructions from my home government contemplate 
this course." Aguinaldo submitted to General ?,lerritt's order, still pleading for 
the acceptance of his conditions, that in case the United States should return the 
islands to Spain the Americans would restore to him the military positions he gave 
up to them. 

SPIRIT OF JUSTICE SHOULD BE SHOWN. 

" I comprehend," he wrote, August 27, "the inconvenience of a double 
occupation of the city of Manila and its environs, but you must also understand 
that without the wide blockade maintained by my forces you would have obtained 
possession of the ruins of the city, but never the surrender of the Spanish forces, 
who would have been able to retire to the interior towns. Do not make light of 
the aid given by us to secure the capitulation. Greatly though justice may suffer, 
and risking well-founded fears in regard to my city, I do not insist upon the 
retention of all the positions conquered by my forces within the environs, at the 
cost of much bloodshed, unspeakable fatigue, and much money. I promise to 
withdraw them to the following line : . . . I hope that this time a spirit of 
justice will be manifest which is worthy of a free and admirably constituted 
government such as that of the United States of America.'" From this time for- 
ward the alienation of our army and the Filipinos from one another steadily grew 
more grave. I have already told its story. 

How the end will come, who can predict? My own earnest prayer is that 
the people of the United States may, as in years past, even yet realize that there 
is a higher law than that written in the books of legislators and bureaus of state. 
We observed this law when we emancipated the slave. We obeyed it again when 
we started to set Cuba free. We have been long violating it in the Philippines. 
The treaty of Paris, international law, the proclamations of the American Presi- 
dent, do not justify us in our disobedience to its commands. Our government 
may relentlessly proclaim that its deeds are only done because "it is so nomi- 
nated in the bond." But "the quality" of justice, like that "of mercy, is not 
strained." And, as a people, we may well bethink ourselves of a time when by 
the decrees of the Court that transcends all human power we may " have justice, 
more than we desire," and go smitten and degraded among the nations. 

Clay MacCauley. 



NOTICE. 

The advance of money made by the undersigned to print 
the last edition of No. 2 has been nearly squared by orders and 
remittances received during the last few days. My advance for 
the composition and electrotyping of No. 3 and for printing and 
posting two thousand (2,000) copies will be $500. Contributions 
will be welcome for continuing the printing and the circulation 
of both Nos. 2 and 3, in which any amount from five hundred 
dollars ($500) to five thousand dollars ($5,000) can be well 
used, especially if contributors will send mailing lists with the 
money. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 

Editor and Compiler. 
Brookline, Mass., July 4, 1899. 



No. 2, $5.00 per 100 without postage. $8.00 per 100 
stamped and mailed. 

No. 3, $5.00 per 100 without postage. $7.00 per 100 
stamped and mailed. 



NOTICE. 

Since the second edition of No. 3, making two thousand 
copies, was printed and put into circuiation, contributions have 
been received covering my advance, which then exceeded five 
hundred dollars, and putting me in funds for this third edition of 
No. 3, making four thousand copies, for which I have mailing 
lists, not including libraries. 

No. 2 was sent to five thousand libraries. 1 desire to send 
No. 3 on the same list. It would cost $350. I can also put ten 
thousand additional copies of No. 2 and of No. 3 where they will 
do the most good, if the contributions continue to come in to 
cover the cost. 
F" The conscience of the country is now aroused. The time has 
come when the general agitation of this question may give place 
to organization. The first objective point will be to organize our 
forces in about sixty congressional districts where the member 
elected to the 56th Congress rests either on a small plurality or 
a very small majority. We hold the balance of power in these 
districts and by electing men whose convictions are right on 
this question we shall hold the balance of power in the next 
Congress. 
"f Contributions will be welcome for continuing the printing 

and circulation of Nos. 2 and 3. No. 4 is now being made up. 
Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 

Compiler and Editor. 
Brookline, Mass., August /, 1899. 
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THE TRUE AMERICA. 



Be not thy drumbeats heard around the world. 
A mightier mission hath been given thee 
* Than war or spoils, conquest or colony : 
Only for peace be thy great flag unfurled, 
In freedom's cause be thy just thunders hurled, 
That to all nations thy sure gospel be 
In paths of peace to teach men to be free, 
Proclaiming liberty throughout the world ! 
Firm as thy hills, free as thy plains, prove thou 
The might of right, in panoply of peace, — 
That those who toil, freed from greed and hate 
And armed wrong, reap surely where they plow. 
So shalt thou speed the day when war shall cease. 
And be of nations greatest of the great. 

R. R. Bowker. 
New York. 
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THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST NO. 4. 

The main purpose of this number is to put facts before the people to whose 
decision the President has referred the contest for the subjugation of the Philip- 
pine Islands in such form as to stop the supplies of men for the maintenance or 
increase of the army of subjugation by such proofs of the evil conditions of that 
service as may prevent intelligent men from risking their lives or their health 
in the effort to deprive the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands of their liberty. 
Its purpose is also to concentrate public opinion against the policy of the present 
Administration with such force that even the present Congress may refuse appro- 
priations of money for the further conduct of warfare conducted without any 
declaration of war by the arbitrary authority of the Executive of the country. 
The attention of men of arms-bearing age and of able-bodied belligerent clergy- 
men is called especially to these statements of facts and to the official figures by 
which they are supported. An effort has been made to try to break the force of 
these figures and facts, when first presented, by an approval of the violation of 
the United States mail and by charging Senators and other citizens of repute 
with "treason" and "sedition" because of their effort to maintain peace with 
honor. Editors, clergymen, and other persons who have made these charges, now 
have the opportunity to prove their own sincerity and courage by filling up the 
gaps in the regular army and by volunteering in support of the effort to keep the 
ranks of volunteers full, as the forces now in the tropics are being rapidly 
depleted by disease. 

It has been expedient forme to print and publish the "Anti-Imperialist 11 
upon my own responsibility for the reason that in dealing with the financial 
aspect of criminal aggression I am obliged to treat the tariff and the currency 
from a point of view with which many members of the Anti-Imperialist League 
might not concur. This has led to a very wide personal correspondence, partly 
directed to me as vice-president of the League. Some thousands of letters have 
been received from every part of the country, relatively in largest measure from 
clergymen and members of the bar. 

This correspondence has, of course, been ex parte, and might be said to be 
one-sided ; yet to my own mind, after making allowance for that fact, it has 
convinced me that the imperialist policy of expansion in the tropics has very 
little true or honest support in public opinion. It is now sustained by the merely 
partisan politicians by whom it has been promoted, and under whose dictation the 
President appears to have acted, and by the party press, of which the editors 
have no convictions of their own, or are not allowed to express them by the pro- 
prietors. Its apparent strength, at the beginning, grew out of the inability of 
many persons of repute to see how the country could be taken out of the false 
position into which the incapacity of the present Administration had put it, but 
who yet greatly deplored the wrongs which had been committed and which may 
yet be committed. As time goes en it is becoming plain to all such persons that 
hard as the problem may be, it will soon become easier to get out of this false 
position than it will be to carry the project of subjugation to the bitter end. 
When that becomes plain the scheming politicians and the partisan press will 
quickly advocate the policy of neutralization, or any other policy which will 
relieve the country from the hell of warfare brought upon it without right, and 
probably without the warrant of law, by the Administration. 
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Bearing in mind the stern and unrelenting opposition of the most trusty 
leaders of the Republican party to the present policy ; also, the absolute and 
determined opposition of the trades unions and all other labor organizations ; 
also, of the great body of the Democratic party ; also, of all citizens of German 
and Irish birth or origin — it now remains only to concentrate these forces in 
opposition to warfare with dishonor and in support of measures leading to peace 
with honor. After many consultations, and correspondence with men of compe- 
tent observation throughout the country, it is becoming evident that not twenty- 
five per cent, of the voters of this country would or will sustain the present 
Administration in its policy of criminal aggression, if that issue can be separated 
from all others, as it soon will be. It has also become apparent that the repre- 
sentatives of these various elements of opposition to the present Administra- 
tion are now preparing to sink all other minor issues and to act together in 
stopping the present attack upon the liberty of the people. It has also become 
plain to myself, if not to others, that the violation of the mail of the United 
States has aroused an intense feeling of indignation which will find its expression 
in the next Congress, but of which the public in general is not yet aware. 

Such being the existing conditions, a plan has been prepared to concentrate 
the opponents of -arbitrary power, of criminal aggression, and of tropical expan- 
sion, for the definite purposes stated, without reference to either party or to 
either of the future candidates for the presidency. Even if the opponents of the 
Administration are not yet in a majority, as we believe they are when concen- 
trated, they yet hold the balance of power in a very large number of congres- 
sional districts. There are between sixty and seventy districts in which the 
representative in Congress now holds his position either by a plurality without 
majority, or by a majority ranging from less than one hundred to less than two 
thousand. There are other districts in which the present member holds by a 
larger margin, in which the citizens of German or Irish origin and the labor 
organizations hold the balance of power. It is our purpose to organize these 
forces in these specific districts, to the end that we may hold the balance of 
power in the next Congress. When it has become plain that we have attained 
such a position w r e shall then hold the balance of power, if we do not now, in the 
present Congress. 

Parties are not made — they grow. The dominant minority representing 
the principle of liberty always has compelled one or the other existing parties to 
yield to its demands. That is the purpose of the dominant minority at the 
present time. 

Under such conditions the supplies of men and money for the future con- 
duct of criminal aggression will be stopped. 

In the present No. -1 of the " Anti-Imperialist " I present figures and facts in 
continuation of those which were contained in the pamphlets that were unlaw- 
fully taken from the United States mail by the Postmaster of San Francisco 
under alleged instructions of the Postmaster-General, with the apparent consent 
of a portion of the Cabinet. These facts and forecasts were compiled ir» 
November and December, 1898, and in January, 1899, estimates then given being 
corrected and extended under the light of the reports of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899. The tables now submitted are from official state- 
ments : they prove that my first forecast of the cost of a national crime in money 
was too low. But since the facts regarding sickness and admissions to hospitals in 
. the Philippine Islands are concealed from the public it cannot yet be proved that 
my computation of the penalty for the hell of war was either too low or too high. 
From the letters and statements made by the returning volunteers it is probable 
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that the forces which have been in the Philippine Islands have been there dis- 
abled by disease in much larger numbers than the public has been led to believe 
from the few official statements permitted or given out by the executive 
authorities. 

Even as this is being dictated on the 15th of August the advices from Wash- 
ington are to the effect that the Secretary of War will presently find it necessary 
to call for more volunteers, probably to the full number authorized by law. He 
has evidently made a complete investigation of existing conditions and is doubt- 
less informed, as the public is not, of the total number of admissions to hospitals 
in the Philippine Islands ; the proportions per thousand men ; the number con- 
stantly sick ; the number sent home invalided ; the death rate — these being the 
customary forms necessary to the conduct of war in the tropics. If it had been 
doubtful before, this proposed increase in the army of subjugation and its neces- 
sary reserves renders it certain that even the present expenditures will be insuf- 
ficient, and that the new taxes required must be devised and applied at a very 
early date. 

Such being the facts, the people of the United States are rapidly finding 
out that they have been deceived, if not disgraced and dishonored, by a breach 
of faith on the part of the highest executive officers, and by acts of aggression 
under the arbitrary orders of the President. He has declared that the final de- 
cision of the policy of the country rests with the people, who can only act with 
Congress in session. He is apparently afraid to call a session of Congress. It 
therefore becomes necessary for every citizen and voter to take such measures to 
stop the supplies of men and money as may be within his personal ability. To 
the extent that the undersigned has been enabled to use his own influence, very 
greatly extended by the unlawful violation of the United States mail and the pub- 
licity which was thereby given to his efforts, he will continue to use that influence 
and to circulate the so-called " treasonable " and " seditious " statements of fact, 
and the official figures sustaining them, as long as the very large demand con- 
tinues and so long as the means of supply for printing are furnished to him ; the 
supplies up to this time having been ample. 

SECOND COMPUTATION OF THE COST OF A NATIONAL CRIME, 
COMPILED FROM THE OFFICIAL FIGURES OF THE NATIONAL 
TREASURY FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1899. 

[Reprinted from Boston " Herald."'] 

To the Editor of the " Herald'" : 

In the latter part of the last and the early part of the present year I published 
two documents, entitled " The Cost of a National Crime, " and " The Hell of 
War," which contained "an estimate of the cost of criminal aggression in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, which was much too low. I was governed in part by my previous 
confidence in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, with whose conclu- 
sions I did not concur. 1 was, therefore, very guarded in computing the figures, 
lest he should prove # to be right and I should prove to be wrong. What are the 
facts ? My estimates were too low. 

The details of customs revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, are 
not yet printed. The gross sum is given below. It is probable that about 
$76,000,000 of the customs revenue, or $1 per head of the population July 1, was 
derived from the revenue duties on sugar, tobacco, cigars, rice, and tropical 
fruits. These sources of revenue are now in peril. That subject will be subse- 
quently treated. The following table gives the facts : 
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RECEIPTS OF THE TREASURY FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1899. 



Customs revenue 

(Probably about $76,000,000 from sugar, 
tobacco, cigars, rice, and tropical fruits.) 
Internal revenue : 

Spirits 

Tobacco 

Fermented liquors ..... 

Stamps ....... 

Legacies ....... 

Miscellaneous infernal tax .... 



$206,128,481 75 



$99,283,543 16 

52,493.207 64 

68,644,558 45 

43,837,818 (j6 

1,235,435 25 

7,942,598 35 



Public lands . 
Miscellaneous receipts 



Total 



273,437,161 51 

1,678,246 81 

16,754,159 73 

$497,998,049 80 

In addition to these taxes (including sales of public land, fines, penalties, etc., 
customarily included in taxes as above) the treasury received from the Central 
Pacific railroad $11,798, 314.14. 

The Secretary was also obliged by the absurdity of the existing law to count 
the seigniorage, so-called, on converting silver bullion into silver dollars as 
income, $6,164,255.24, making the total receipts as above stated $515,960,620.16. 

The computed population July 1, 1899, which is the divisor used by the treas- 
ury department in estimating per capita expenditures, numbered 76,148,000. It 
therefore appears that the Dingley bill, supplemented by the war tax bill, forced 
the rate of taxation from the normal of the previous 20 years of a fraction under 
$5 per head up to $6.54 per head of taxes, including small items always included 
in taxes. The sum computed as the total receipt of the treasury by the Secretary 
amounts to $6.77 per head. 

The expenditures of the government in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, 
amounted to $605,072,179.85, divided as follows: 
Civil and miscellaneous 
Deficiency in postal revenues 



War (exclusive of rivers and harbors) 
War, rivers and harbors 

Navy 

Indians ..... 
Pensions ..... 
Interest on public debt 



$110,979,685 82 
8,211,570 08 
212,761,196 97 
17,080,057 50 
63,942,104 25 
12,805,711 14 
139,394,929 07 
39,896,925 02 



Total $605,072,179 85 

These are official figures, derived from the treasury department, possibly 

subject to slight changes when the accounts are finally audited. 

The rate of expenditure in the last fiscal year was, therefore, $7.95 per 

head of population. This is a summary : 

per capita. 

Expenditures $7*95 $605,072,179 85 

True revenue from taxation 6 54 497,998,049 80 



True deficiency ... .... 

True deficiency of revenue, reduced by sum 

received from Central Pacific R.R. . . $11,798,314 14 
Seigniorage ....... 6,164,255 24 

Deficiency recorded ........ 



$1 41 $107,074,130 05 



17,962,569 38 
$89,111,560 67 
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It will therefore be observed that if we take, as we may rightly take, as a 
standard the average expenditures for 1878 to 1897, inclusive, as a normal 
expenditure under conditions of peace, varying from the lowest year, 1886, 
under President Cleveland, at $4.22, to the highest year, 1891, under President 
Harrison, at $5.71, averaging for the whole period $1.97 per capita, the waste of 
the substance of the people in the last fiscal year in the war of criminal aggres- 
sion on the Philippine Islanders — the difference between $5 and $8 per head — was 
in round figures $3 per head, or $15 per family. This sum assessed on 76,000,000 
people amounted to a waste at the rate of $228,000,000 during the year! But 
the end is not yet. 

The war with Spain for the liberation of Cuba was paid for out of cash 
already in the treasury, the proceeds of a loan of $200,000,000, and $50,000,000 
or more received from the Union Pacific railroad. Hence it is fair to reason that 
what we are now spending, and what we shall spend, above $5 per head is or 
will be due wholly to the national crime now being committed in the effort 
to subjugate the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 



In the pamphlets to which I have referred, a few copies of which were 
abstracted (to use a very mild term) from the mail under the order of the Post- 
master-General, lest the facts should be made known to the voters in the volun- 
teer regiments then in Manila, my estimate of the maximum taxation per capita 
in this war of criminal aggression was $8 per head. We have reached that at 
the very beginning. So far las we may judge from monthly reports, the waste of 
the substance of the people is now going on at the rate of $9 per head or more, 
or $4 above the normal, amounting to $304,000,000 a year, with a corresponding 
waste of life and health among the troops now in the Philippine Islands. 

It is not possible to give exact data on the latter subject, because the number 
of the sick in hospitals in the Philippine Islands is concealed from the public, if 
the reports of the returning volunteers are true. 

It therefore appears that the executive officers of the government were afraid 
to let the facts developed in this country be known to the volunteers in Manila, 
and are now afraid to have the ghastly facts of the conditions in Manila become 
known to the public at home, lest men should be prevented from enlisting ; 
or, what is practically the true term, be warned against committing gradual 
suicide by military service in the tropics. 

The taxes imposed by the United States are almost wholly indirect taxes, 
which are paid by the people in ratio to their consumption, and not in ratio to 
their incomes. 





Per 


Per 


Farailv of 


lead. 


5 Persons, 


$5 


$25 


8 


40 


9 


45 



Average tax, 20 years of peace, order, and industry, 1878 to 1897, 
Average tax, last fiscal year, in support of criminal aggression . 

Probable tax and deficit of the present year 

Tax if present enlistment proves insufficient, and the 100,000 

men are called out or conscripted 10 50 

While such is the financial prospect of the future, that is not the whole. It 
is probable that $1 per head of the customs revenue will soon be lost to the 
treasury; or approximately $76,000,000, derived from the revenue duties on 
sugar, tobacco, cigars, rice, tropical fruits, and other products. Protests against 
the payment of duties or taxes on these imports are already before the courts. 
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The decision rendered by Chief-Justice Marshall, subsequently sustained by 
the Supreme Court in another case, entitles these imports to entry free of duty. 
If there were any doubt upon this subject the revised statute of the United States, 
title 24, section 1977, until repealed, gives practically absolute assurance to 
importers that these products are free of duty. That statute is in the following 
terms : 

" All persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall have the same 
right in every State and territory to make and enforce contracts, to sue, be parties, 
give evidence, and to the full and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for 
the security of persons and property as is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall 
be subject to like punishment, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and exactions of 
every kind, and to no other." 



It therefore apj:>ears from all present facts known that the computation which 
I made in the so-called " seditious and treasonable " documents which were raped 
or abstracted from the mail by the Postmaster-General, disclosing the probable 
necessity for additional taxation in the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1900, of 
$150,000,000 ($75,000,000 to make up for a deficit and $75,000,000 to make up 
for the loss of revenue on sugar, etc.), is too small, rather than too large. 

These facts will be apparent to the Congress now elected. Their first duty 
will be to investigate the condition of the treasury, the past and future cost of 
criminal aggression, the violation of the mails, and the method of filling up the 
army of subjugation, when it shall appear that all the forces that can be enlisted 
now will no more than suffice to make up for the losses by death and incapacity 
among the troops now serving or about landing in Manila during the wet season. 

At $5 per head, which sufficed during twenty years of peace, order, and 
expanding commerce, the burden of our national taxation was less than half the 
burden of taxation for the same purposes upon European nations with which we 
compete. That advantage was equal to 4, 5, or 6 per cent, upon the computed 
value of our entire annual product. In other words, other things being equal, 
we could export goods at 5 per cent, profit before our competitors in Europe 
could make anything. Under the present policy, which, from the commercial 
standpoint is idiotic, from the moral standpoint criminal, and from the political 
standpoint blind and weak, the present Administration is throwing away that 
advantage. 

Our taxes last year were $8 a head ; they are now r running at the rate of $9 
a head ; and if the plans for keeping an adequate force in the Philippine Islands 
to subjugate the people are carried out they will soon be $10 a head. There are, 
however, many good reasons why they will not reach that sum. There are not 
men enough in the United States so ignorant of the facts as to make it possible to 
carry the force up to the necessary number for subjugation, without a conscription 
or draft. The people of the United States have too much intelligence to commit 
progressive suicide, or to render themselves incapable of getting a living, by 
military service in the tropics. The taxpayers of the United States will not 
permit even the present Congress to impose the additional tax that will be re- 
quired. The end is near. 

A word more on the loss of revenue. Whatever might be the objections to 
or the benefit of free trade in sugar, tobacco, rice, fruits, and other tropical 
products under other conditions, no advocate of free trade would to-day be willing 
to sacrifice these great sources of revenue ; yet it is coming in such a way as to 
expose the domestic producers, especially of cane and beet-root sugar, to a revo- 
lution for which they are wholly unprepared. Well may the planters of the 
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South and the farmers of the West resist such policy, when in place of the rev- 
enue now derived from these subjects new taxes must be found, the due propor- 
tion of which or more will fall upon them ! 

The conscience of the people of this country is aroused, and the doom of 
what President McKinley rightly called " the policy of criminal aggression" is 
plainly written upon the wall, where it may be read by all except those who are 
so blind that they will not see. 

Edward Atkinson. 
Boston, Aug, 10, 1899. 



WHAT AMERICA SHOULD SAY TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

I broke the power of thy tyrant, Spain, 

Dashed loose thy chains, and paid thy ransom fee. 

Now, like a captive on the slave-mart's block, 

Dost thou crouch weeping, trembling, doubting me, 

As a new master alien to thy race ? 

Nay, nay, poor Sister, lift thy head. Take heart. 

I traffic not in birthrights. Where I come, 

There freedom comes. Be free. Now, do thy part. 

Learn in Time's school. Be patient. Rule thyself. 

So, in the darkened East, the dawn shall clear. 

Till then — I wait. From far, I watch and ward. 
No ravening wolf will my swift vengeance dare. 
Nor dare I other than to make thee free, 
Lest with His scourge of woe the Lord, who saves, 
Who smites, shall smite again His land redeemed. 
The Land of Lincoln nevermore holds slaves. 

R. R. Bowker. 



THE HELL OF WAR AND ITS PENALTIES. 

Evidence is daily being presented to the effect that the civil, naval, and 
military authorities in Manila, Hong Kong, and Singapore, acting under the dec- 
laration of the President that " forcible annexation could not be thought of, 
which by our code of morals would be criminal aggression," invited Aguinaldo 
to go back to Manila and take command of the Philippine forces in the contest 
with Spain, he having applied the funds paid over to him by the Spanish gov- 
ernment, under agreements that were not kept by the Spanish authorities, about 
four hundred thousand dollars ($400,000), to the purchase of arms and equip- 
ments, or to the support of the widows and orphans of Philippine soldiers. 
Commodore Dewey had been ordered to act on his own discretion when he 
entered upon this undertaking, and was therefore fully authorized to pledge the 
government to the support of Aguinaldo. 

The most competent witness to these facts may be found in a statement made 
by Mr. Howard W. Bray, an English merchant of high repute, well known to 
merchants in Boston, who acted as interpreter in the negotiations between the 
authorities of the United States and General Aguinaldo. This statement, pub- 
lished in Hong Kong under date of April 15, 1899, has been reprinted in the 
San Francisco " News Letter " by Mr. John J. Valentine, July 17. It is as 
follows : 
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' ' * The state documents lately published furnish food for reflection by Ameri- 
cans generally who value their national word of honor pledged to General Agui- 
naldo in Singapore on April 26th last, by the American Consul-General, in my 
presence whilst acting as interpreter. It is undignified and unworthy of a great 
nation to be guilty of such duplicity, and now say the consul had no power to 
offer any such thing. As a matter of fact, the consul did not offer it of his own 
responsibility, but acting under the instructions of Admiral Dewey. In the first 
interview the conditions of General Aguinaldo's policy were clearly stated, sub- 
mitted to Dewey, and the latter cabled his acceptance, requesting Aguinaldo to 
proceed with every possible haste to Hong Kong, and leave in the first available 
vessel, which was the " McCulloch." I was roused from my bed at midnight by 
the consul to look up Aguinaldo and communicate the telegram to him, in order 
that he might catch a steamer leaving at daylight in the morning. This has not 
yet been made public, but I think the time has now arrived when reserve is no 
longer justifiable, after this shameful treatment of the Filipinos by the Ameri- 
cans. It is no use to argue that Dewey had no authority, because from the state 
documents lately published we learn that Dewey had instructions to use his dis- 
cretion, and agreeably with this discretion he brought back Aguinaldo to Luzon 
under the promise of independence, whilst Consul Wildman, of Hong Kong, sup- 
plied him with several cargoes of arms and ammunition. No amount of official 
or diplomatic denial can alter these facts. 

" 'Howard W. Bray, April 15, 1899/ 

" Let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

" John J. Valentine. 
" San Francisco, July 17, 1899." 

It now becomes important to review the latest official statements of the 
casualties in the United States Army — the sick rate and the number in hospitals 
not being officially given. 

CASUALTIES IN THE ARMY. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL CORBIN'S LIST OF THOSE THAT HAVE OCCURRED DURING 
THIRTEEN MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30. TOTAL IS 6,603. 

Washington, August 11. — Adjutant-General Corbin has made public a 
letter written by him several days ago to Representative Landis, of Indiana, in 
which he shows the casualties in the army between May, 1898, and June 30, 1899, 
as follows: — Cuba: killed, 21 officers, 223 men; died of wounds, 10 officers, 64 
men; died of disease, etc., 34 officers, 888 men. Porto Rico: killed, 4 men; 
died of wounds, 8 men; died of diseases, etc., 4 officers, 421 men. Philippines : 
killed, 20 officers, 233 men ; died of wounds, 10 officers, 82 men ; died of disease, 
etc., 11 officers, 369 men. Hawaii: died of disease, etc., 46 men. 

At sea: died of wounds, 7 men; died of disease, etc., 9 officers, 204 men. 
United States : killed 1 officer, 5 men ; died of wounds, 2 officers, 6 men ; died 
of disease, etc., 106 officers, 3,985 men. Total killed, 42 officers, 465 men; died 
of wounds, 22 officers, 167 men ; died of diseases, etc., 164 officers, 5,743 men. 
The aggregates show: Casualties in Cuba, 1,240; in Porto Rico, 267; in the 
Philippines, 725 ; in Hawaii, 216 ; at sea, 220 ; in the United States, 4,105. Total, 
6,603. 

John T. Bass' Report, — " Manila, June 12, 1899 : Out of as strong and robust 
an army as ever wore shoe leather, there are five thousand men in general hospi- 
tal to-day, or sixteen per cent, of the whole army." — Harper's Weekly. 
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THE COST OF A NATIONAL CRIME. 

[Repeated from previous numbers with last year added.] 
I. 

What are the necessary or normal expenditures of the Government economically 
administered ? 

From 1878 to 1897 inclusive, a period of twenty years, the standard or unit 
of value was gold, and all transactions were substantially at that standard, specie 
payment on a gold basis having been resumed Jan. 1, 1879. In the short period 
covered by this term antecedent to that date the so-called premium on gold was 
so small as to be a negligible element in the case. 

The following table gives the facts : 

POPULATION, NET REVENUE, AND NET EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM 1878 

TO 1896 (JUNE 30), PER CAPITA OF THE REVENUES, AND PER CAPITA OF 

EXPENDITURES. 



Year. 


Population. 


Net revenue. 


Per cap- 
ita of 
rev- 
enue. 


Net expenses. 


Per cap- 
ita of 
expen- 
ditures. 


President. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
3887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


47,598,000 
48,866,000 
50,155,783 
51,316,000 
52,495,000 
53,693,000 
54,911,000 
56,148,000 
57,401,000 
58,680,000 
59,974,000 
61,289,000 
62,622,250 
63,975,000 
65,516,000 
66,916,000 
68,397,000 
69,878,000 
71,390,000 
72,937,000 


$257,763,879 00 
273,827,184 00 
333,526,611 00 
360,782,293 00 
403,525,250 00 
398,287,582 00 
348,519.870 00 
323,690,706 00 
333,439,727 00 
371,403,277 00 
379,266,075 00 
387,050,059 00 
403,080,982 00 
392,612,447 SI 
354,937,784 24 
385,819,628 78 
297,722,019 25 
313,390,075 11 
326,976,200 38 
347,721,705 16 


$5.42 
5.60 
6.65 
7.00 
7.68 
7.41 
6.35 
5.76 
5.86 
6.33 
6.32 
6.31 
6.43 
6.14 
5.42 
5.76 
4.37 
4.48 
4.58 
4.77 


$236,964,327 00 
166,947,884 00 
267,642,958 00 
260,712,888 00 
257,981,440 00 
265,408,138 00 
244,126,244 00 
260,226,935 00 
242,483,138 00 
267,932,179 00 
^67,924,801 00 
2 299,288,978 00 
3 318,040,710 00 
4 365,773,905 35 
345,023,330 58 
383,477,954 49 
367,525,279 83 
356,195,298 29 
352,179,446 08 
265,774,159 57 


4.98] 
5.46 1 
5.34 1 
5.08 J 
4.91 1 
4.94 1 
4.44 [ 
4.63 J 
4.22 1 
4.56 1 
4.46 j 
4.88 J 
5.071 
5.71 1 
5.27 f 
5.73 j 
5.37^ 
5.10 I 
4.93 f 
5.01 J 


Hayes. 

Arthur. 

Cleveland. 

Harrison. 

Cleveland. 






#6,993,343,355 23 


$5.81 


$5,891,629,994 19 


4.97 





1 This includes $8,270,842.46 of " premiums on purchase of bonds.' 

2 This includes $17 ,292,362 .65 " " " " " 
s This includes $20,304,224.06 " " " " " 
^ This includes $10,501,220.61 



FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1898 AND 1899. 



Year. 


Population. 


Net revenue. 


Per cap- 
ita of 
rev- 
enue. 


Net expenses. 


Per cap- 
ita of 
expen- 
ditures. 


President. 


1898 
1899 


74,389,000 
76,148,000 


$339,327,981 11 
515,960,620 18 


$4.56 
6.54 


$443,368,582 00 
605,072,179 85 


5.96 \ 
7.95 / 


McKinley. 



10 
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Summary and Analysis 1878-1897, Inclusive. 

(Made up by the compiler from annual reports slightly varying in the total from a final official summary 

given above in the total.) 

Revenues. Per 

Amount. capita. 

Liquors and tobacco, 

domestic and foreign, $2,954,435,557 $2,476 

Sugar and molasses, 

1878 to 1890 at 90c, $638,687,909 

1891 to 1897 . . . $119,921,302 
Less bounties paid . . 35,000,000 84,921,302 723,609,211 .606 

Miscellaneous receipts 545,871,102 .457 

Internal taxes other than liquors and tobacco .... 138,460,194 .116 

Income from general tariff, omitting. .liquors, tobacco, 

and sugar 2,573,842,070 2.160 

Total $6,936,218,134 $5,810 





Expenditures. 






Amount. 


Per capita . 


Civil service . 


. $1,603,276,987 81 


$1.34 


War 


877,582,140 47 


.74 


Navy 


422,336,204 95 


.35 


Indians . 


163,005,042 80 


.14 $3,066,200,376 03 


Pensions . 


1,802,684,568 94 


1.51 


Interest . 


1,062,619,831 00 


.89 2,865,304,399 94 



Excess rev., 78 to '93, inc. 
Deficiency, '94 to '97, inc. 
Net payment of debt 



$1,160,577,543 00 
155,864,184 00 



2.40 



$5,931,504,775 97 $4.97 



1,004,713,359 00 .84 



Total 



5,936,218,134 97 $5.81 



II. 



From what sources have the revenues been derived ? 

A glance at the above statement discloses the fact that the revenue from 
liquors and tobacco averaged : 

Two dollars and forty-seven cents per head ...... $2,476 

Small internal taxes on banks, oleomargarine, etc. . . . . .116 

Miscellaneous permanent receipts ........ .457 

Sugar and molasses .606 

Miscellaneous duties on imports other than liquors, tobacco, and sugar . 2.160 



$5,815 
The excess of 84 cents per head of revenue above expenditures yields $1,004,- 
713,359 surplus, which was applied to the reduction of the debt. 

It will be remarked that the revenue from sugar and molasses from 1878 to 
1890 came to 90 cents per head. The duties on sugar, abated under the McKinley 
act, partially restored under the Wilson act, were under the Dingley act some- 
what less than from 1878 to 1890. 

Had these duties been maintained from 1891 to 1898 at 90 cents there would 
have been no deficiency in the revenue except the war expenditures of the 
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present year, but on the contrary a surplus of about one hundred and fifty 
million dollars ($150,000,000), to be added to the previous reduction of debt. 

It will also be remarked that the revenue from liquors and tobacco, $2,476, 
with the small internal revenue taxes added, .116, making $2,592, covered the 
normal cost of conducting the government, including the cost of what is called 
the new navy, leaving only interest and pensions to be covered by revenue from 
all other sources. 

It will also be remarked that if twenty years is a sufficient period on which 
to base a rule, the normal expenditures of the nation are live dollars per head 
($5), at which rate they are less than half the expenditures of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, where the burden of national taxation in 
ratio to person is much less than in any other state or nation on the Continent 
of Europe, where militarism and compulsory service in army or navy render the 
masses of the people subordinate to the military classes: very much less in ratio 
to the annual product. 

Large sums and figures per capita may sometimes be made more plain by 
graphical tables. In the subsequent table the lines show the waste of the prod- 
ucts of the people from criminal aggression. ♦ 
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THE COST OF A NATIONAL CRIME. 
Expenditures of the United States^ 

ending June 30, 1878 to 1899. 1900 estimated. 
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Present rate of expenditure double that from 1884 to 1889 inclusive. 

If the troops can be found to raise the army to 100,000 men apparently con- 
templated at this date, August 20, there is little doubt that the expenditures in the 
present fiscal year will reach $10 per head, or $50 per family. 
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* PRESENT STATUS OF THE ARMY. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SOLDIERS. 

STATEMENT OF THE STRENGTH OF THE REGULAR AND VOLUNTEER ARMY 
SUBMITTED TO SECRETARY ROOT. 

Washington, Aug. 11, 1899. 
The following statement of the distribution of the enlisted strength of the 
regular and volunteer forces has been submitted to Secretary Root by Adjutant- 
General Corbin : 

Regulars. — In the United States, 16,642 ; in Porto Rico, 2,815 ; in Cuba, 
12,290 ; in Philippines, 22,550; en route to Philippines, 5,072 ; transport service, 
7 ; in Alaska, 455 ; in HaAvaii, 483 ; on furlough, 5 ; total, 60,323. 

Philippine army . — Regulars, including 5,072 en route and 2,801 about to 
sail from San Francisco, 30,423; organizing in Philippines (two infantry and 
one cavalry regiment, volunteers), 3,865; organizing in United States (ten 
infantry regiments, volunteers), 13,090; officers, 1,573; aggregate combatants 
for Philippines, 48,9^1. Medical officers, 219; hospital corps, 1,160; total, 
1,370 ; aggregate force for Philippines, 50,330. 

Present status of army. — Regular army, authorized strength, 65,000; pro- 
visional army, 13 regiments, volunteers, 16,955: total strength of army, 81,955. 
Present enlisted strength regular army, 60,323; recruits for regular army still 
required, 4,677 ; recruits for volunteers still required (about), 4,700. 

Volunteers to be mustered out. — In United States, 4,022 ; en route to United 
States, 4,906; still in Philippines, 6,242; total, 15,150. 

It will be remarked that although the effort has been continuous for many months 
to recruit the regular army up to the authorized number of 65,000 the number 

still required August 11 was 4,677 

After several weeks of very earnest effort to find men enough ready to 
risk gradual suicide in tropical service to the number of 13 regi- 
ments, the number still required August 11 was .... 4,700 

Total wanting August 1 1 9,377 



ENLISTMENTS. 

In one of the pamphlets on which the Postmaster-General exposed the post- 
master of San Francisco to criminal action by causing him to violate the United 
States mail, I dealt with the " Hell of War and its Penalties" on the basis of the 
Medical Report of the British Army in 1896. I have now in hand the Medical 
Report for 1897. 

It will be borne in mind that the white troops in India are divided into 
twenty-six encampments ; among them twelve are considered " sanitaria " upon 
the hills. The troops are changed from one to another in order to protect them 
from the evils of military service in the tropical climate. Each encampment is 
furnished with all the appliances known to modern science, the buildings 
especially adapted to their purpose, in many places all the water consumed 
being boiled. Few of the encampments are so near the equator as Manila, and 
it is probable that the worst places in India are as healthful as, or more so than, 
any of the encampments of our white troops in the Philippine Islands except 
places for soldiers who may be invalided or admitted to the hospitals upon some 
of the small islands in the harbor of Manila. 
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It will be observed that according to recent reports of enlistments in England 
difficulties are now occurring corresponding to those which we have met here. 
A recent report in an English paper of high repute says that " the British army 
is being recruited from the dregs of the population. 1 '' Under these conditions it 
has not been possible to keep up the regiments in India to their full standard. 

The number in service in the year 1897 of warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men was 64,531, against 70,484 in 1896. 

The admissions to hospital in the year 1897 numbered 96,824, or 1500.4 to 
each thousand of the force. 

The average sick time of each soldier was 37 days in the year. 

Average duration of each case of sickness 24.66 days. 
The loss to the army by death and invaliding to Eng- 
land was 3,472 or 53.8 per 1,000 

(The greater part of the invalids discharged as unfit for 

further service.) 
The average number constantly sick was . . . 101. £8 per 1,000 

The diseases requiring admission to the hospital were as follows: 
Fevers of various kinds other than malarial fevers, including 

small-pox, plague, diphtheria, etc. . . . . 5,180 

Malarial fevers . . 23,496 

Cholera and dysentery . . . . . . . . 2,331 

Septic diseases . . . 122 

Tubercular diseases 330 

Venereal diseases 27,268 

Rheumatism, debility, scurvy, parasitic diseases, etc. . . 4,554 

Local diseases, nervous, respiratory, skin, etc., etc. . . 26,590 

Injuries of a general and local kind 6,743 

Poisons 51 

No appreciable disease 159 

Total 96,824 

It is probable that the knowledge of such facts as these relating to service in 
the Philippines may have been given out by the returning volunteers in the 
Western States, and this may have rendered the enlistments so small in that section 
of the country as to have turned the attention of the recruiting officers more to 
the East in order to get the men necessary to make up the present call, which on 
the last data given had been about two-thirds filled. It may be " treasonable and 
seditious " to give this information, corresponding to that contained in the pam- 
phlets said to have been " treasonable and seditious " by Messrs. Alger, Smith, and 
Griggs, but I think no well-informed person would raise any question about the 
legal right of giving this interesting information to men who might otherwise be 
led to enlist for service in the Philippine Islands under conditions which would be 
probably for a large part of them a gradual suicide or certain disability. When 
the truth is made known about the number of sick and the conditions in the Philip- 
pine Islands a comparison may be made between our service and that of the 
British in India which will be interesting. At present no one knows the truth 
outside the department in Washington. 

Mr. Bass, of "Harper's Weekly," says, under date June 12, "There are 
between 4,000 and 5,000 men in hospital. These are not officially reported 
figures, which are 3,000, I believe ; but I have it from a doctor that the real 
figures are being suppressed." 
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I commend these facts and figures to the editors who thought it expedient to 
follow the example of Messrs. Alger, Griggs, and Smith, by personal defamation 
of myself, thereby giving the widest publicity to the statements to which I desired 
to call public attention, and giving me a very considerable amount of entertain- 
ment in reading the clippings daily sent me. I may confess to a little surprise 
that Mr. Smith, by whose order the San Francisco mail was violated, should not 
have derived from his editorial experience a lesson in the folly of such a course. 
I should be glad to have equal publicity given to the statements now presented, 
but can hardly hope for so extensive a free advertisement again. 

Edward Atkinson. 



THE JUDGMENT OF CALIFORNIA. 

The object of the Executive has been to put fifty thousand (50,000) effective 
men under the orders of General Otis in the Philippine Islands, for which pur- 
pose an effort has been made to recruit the ten infantry regiments of volunteers, 
thirteen thousand and ninety (13,090), of which up to August 11th a little over 
two-thirds have been secured. At this date, August 15th, it is stated that addi- 
tional regiments will be needed, probably to fill gaps already existing in the 
forces now in and about Manila and to meet the immediate expectation of disease 
among the raw and unacclimated volunteers now on the way there. To that end 
a larger force is about to be ordered. One of the reasons for this course may 
perhaps be found in a statement of the home-coming of only one of the many 
returning hospital transports. This statement has been given out by Mr. John 
J. Valentine in one of the documents published by him in the San Francisco 
" News Letter 11 of August 5th : 

" Gracious God ! Is it possible that one short century of material prosperity 
has so completely deadened our conscience and hearts to the imperishable jDrinci- 
ples that sustained our forefathers in their struggle for the same liberty that the 
brave and devoted Filipinos strive for, and have striven for years and years ? 

" Can any conscientious man or woman deliberately aver that our course has 
been justifiable ? No. It is not possible, and any such averment could not justify 
the wrongs we are perpetrating. Our attitude is excused by the plea * we are in 
it and cannot back out ' — the ethics of a dog fight — and the reason of a bull in 
a china shop — and a fight, too, in which the disparity between contestants is as 
ten to one. To which I remark, ' It's never too late to mend. 1 

" * The devils of national vainglory, of imperial expansion, and of the passion 
of robbing and crowing over victims, are simply the devils of individual vain- 
glory, the devils of business and domestic ambition and rivalry. 1 ' There is no 
sense in the American people dealing with the Filipinos as though they were un- 
civilized barbarians who had no right to aspire to a separate national existence. 
Thus far we have sent them nothing but the sword. The policy of crushing first 
and conciliating afterwards is replete with' the brutality and impolicy of war. 1 
The one thing denied the Filipinos by the government of this country is the one 
single thing that George III. wanted to withhold from our forefathers — liberty ! 
William Pitt, Earl Chatham, declared in Parliament: 'It is said the 
American Colonies intend to rebel. I hope they may ; I am delighted 

TO HEAR THAT THEY ARE LIKELY TO DO SO. 1 

" Neither Congress nor the people have asked to govern the Filipinos, and 
the natives are resisting our ' benevolent assimilation ' with their lives. Our sol- 
diers are being returned home enfeebled, crippled, and ashamed of their home 
government, while other soldiers are being reluctantly transported to their vacant 
places, The following, from the San Francisco * Chronicle 1 of the 25th inst., 
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speaks for itself : * Home from the wars came yesterday a shipload of soldiers, 
some sick, some bullet-torn, a few of them dead. The ship was the ' ' Morgan City," 
and it was her business to bring back such victims of the firing line and of camp 
disease as seemed fit for the month-long journey across the Pacific. At 3 o'clock 
yesterday morning the steamer's lights were visible off the Golden Gate, and it 
was noon when the slow procession of wounded and invalided veterans began to 
stumble down her gangplank at Fremont-street wharf. There were aboard the 
" Morgan City " 480 sick and wounded men, three who had died on the thirty days' 
voyage from Manila, two attending surgeons and seven hospital corpsmen, a 
guard of eight from the Third Artillery, a ship's quartermaster, and one officer as 
a passenger. 



" * It is the most remarkable aggregation of fighters that 
ever recrossed the Pacific. Among them were 100 vol- 
unteers who had felt the sting of Mauser bullets, and 1 7 
regulars who were sufferers from gunshot wounds, a total 
of 117 soldiers who had actually shed their blood on the 
field of battle in conflict with the Filipinos. There was 
material enough for a whole nation's sympathetic tears, 
but no tears were shed. No bands of music, no patriotic 
public, no thankful friends, no tender relatives greeted the 
home-coming of these real victims of a foreign war. Their 
return to their native land was pathetic in its mute appeal 
to sympathy. Eyes dimmed by fever and by long sickness 
gazed wistfully along the wharf, and poor fellows struggling 
cautiously to the rail on crutches looked in vain for a famil- 
iar face or a welcoming smile among the little handful of 
persons, attracted to the scene by idle curiosity, just as 
though it were only some strange collier about to dump her 
load of coal.' 



" Is it not time the true facts were known, and that something rational — hu- 
mane — be done, — some course of Christian action be defined ? There is nothing 
so kingly as kindness, and nothing so royal as truth. 

" John J. Valentine. 
" San Francisco, July 31, 1899." 

What the penalties for enlistment in the service now are has been disclosed 
most fully by John T. McCutcheon, correspondent of the Chicago " Record," 
giving an account of one of the " Great Victories " of the campaign : 

-DYING AND DEAD." 

TALE OF PHILIPPINE HORRORS SUPPRESSED BY OTIS — FEARFUL HAVOC WROUGHT 
AMONG OUR MEN BY THE SIN — THIS IS AWFUL NEWS THAT WOULD " GET 
AMERICANS BY THE EARS." 

Manila, June 22. — From the time Wheaton's men on the Las Pinas expedi- 
tion stopped for Ovenshine's brigade to close up, the chief problem was not the 
fighting of the insurgents, but the fight against the sun. The soldiers Were 
nearly dead from heat and exhaustion. Six men lying under a tree were fired 
on by the insurgents, but they hadn't energy enough to seek protection. Several 
bullets clipped through the leaves above them, but they had ceased to care 
whether or not they were shot. 
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Long lines of men were exposed for over two hours out in the open, where 
the heat must have been as high as 120 degrees. Every inch of shade afforded 
by the slightest shrub was packed with men. Scores of soldiers were stretched 
out gasping for water, while comrades scarcely better off were fanning them. 
When at last the march was resumed at noon, the lines were crowded with 
tottering, dizzy soldiers, who were fighting off complete prostration in the hope 
of finally reaching the distant shade near Paranaque. Their campaign hats, of a 
sort that no army in the world has ever before used in the tropics, gave them 
little protection. 

Up hills and down hills, tearing their way through the tangled desert grass, 
went the men. There was not a drop of water. The wake of the army was 
strewn with prostrated soldiers. Bands of insurgents were hovering about 
ready to capture the ones left behind. These were things which made that 
march across the desert one of the most dreadful memories of our campaign in 
the Philippines. Once or twice a short halt was made to clear the way of insur- 
gents, but there was little dash and spirit left in our staggering ranks. 

The hospital corps was hopelessly inadequate to take care of the scores that 
fell by the way. Some of the most serious cases were given every treatment 
possible. When the army advanced these men were left behind to follow when 
they were able. 

FELL UNCONSCIOUS. 

Not a word of censure can be directed at the hospital corps, for they 
did everything in their power to help the stricken soldiers. When a man could 
walk no farther he was given such assistance as was possible, and then was told 
to keep with his other comrades who had fallen out. In this way the field behind 
the army was scattered with little groups- of men, who, by keeping together, 
prevented the insurgents from attacking them or picking them up as prisoners. 

I saw one man who was struggling to keep up with his regiment suddenly 
throw his arms above his head and fall unconscious to the ground. He was 
taken to the shade of a tree, w T here his moaning was pitiful. A Chinese coolie 
dropped dead from the heat and another went mad. A soldier left behind undis- 
covered was picked up by insurgents and killed, his mutilated body being found 
afterward. 

The Colorado regiment had the end of the swinging line, and consequently 
covered much more ground than the other troops. This regiment lost 40 per 
cent, of its men in less than an hour from heat prostration. 

At about 1 o'clock the brigade struck the first fringe of trees, which ran along 
a little stream about a mile to the south of Paranaque. The water was muddy 
and not very good, but the soldiers were dying to drink it. A rest of two hours 
in the shade here refreshed the troops a great deal, and allowed time for many 
of the hundreds of soldiers who had been compelled to fall out to regain their 
commands. Those who had stuck to their haversacks had rations, but many of 
the men had discarded everything not absolutely necessary in the long march, 
and were dependent on others for their dinner. 

censor's work. 

I never felt the heat so much in my life as during that long noonday ride 
across the desert. The soldiers and the ground seemed to be swimming before 
me, and the trees away off toward the sea looked as tempting as ever a mirage 
did to a lost caravan. 

In the cabled accounts of the Paranaque expedition very little was allowed 
by General Otis to go regarding the heat prostrations. Anything calculated to 
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show the people at home that the soldiers are suffering terrific hardships here he 
cut out. It could not be wondered at if the United States thought that soldiering 
in the Philippines was a primrose dream of gallant charges and splendid victo- 
ries. They hear of victories, but not of the suffering that is equally as heroic, if 
not as spectacular. 

This ended the expedition against Paranaque and Las Pin as, although a 
further move on Bacoor and Imus was to be made a day or two later. Our 
losses were between twenty and thirty in killed and wounded, but the greater 
disaster was the losses from heat. Men were knocked out so thoroughly that 
their usefulness in future long marches will be greatly lessened, for they will 
fall an easier prey to the sun. The two towns of Paranaque and Las Pinas were 
captured, but the insurgents got safely away. A troop of the Nevada cavalry 
was sent to occupy it. 



LABOR IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

There are some further considerations to be given lest men should be misled 
in the hope of finding an opportunity to work in the Philippine Islands after the 
term of their enlistment. In a climate where white men cannot work and where 
the land is already owned mostly in large parcels, what profit have any workmen 
or laborers of the United States to gain or what benefit to themselves, may per- 
haps be judged by analogy. 

The following statement of the present condition of labor in the Sandwich 
Islands is timely and suggestive, although the climate of the Sandwich Islands is 
healthful, while that of the Philippine Islands is not, and the white men can work 
if they choose on Hawaiian plantations, while they cannot in the Philippines. The 
facts are given of interest to workmen : 

[From the San Francisco " Examiner ■."] 

LABORERS ON HAWAIIAN PLANTATION ARE SLAVES, ARE UNDER IRONCLAD 
CONTRACTS, AND WHEN THEY SEEK TO ESCAPE FROM CRUELTY ARE 
THROWN INTO PRISON UNTIL THEY BUY THEIR LIBERTY OR CONSENT TO 
GO BACK TO WORK. 

Contract laborers in Hawaii are slaves bound under ironclad agreements, 
and are as much serfs as those freed by the civil war in the United States. 

Police run them down, should they attempt to escape, and district magis- 
trates promptly convict them for ** deserting contract service." 

Rabbi Levy tells a most remarkable story. It sounds like a tale of a gen- 
eration ago, when Phillips and Beecher waged the holy war for the freedom of 
the colored race. But the story of Oahu prison is only too true. Official docu- 
ments and records prove its verity. It is a revelation of monstrous oppression, of 
a character expressly forbidden by the laws of the United States, of which the 
Hawaiian islands are now an integral part. 

"When I was at Honolulu," said Dr. Levy yesterday, "I had occasion to 
visit the reef. That is, the island prison of Oahu, where all classes of offenders, 
murderers, felons, and misdemeanants are confined at hard labor. While I was 
there my attention was drawn to thirty-seven Galicians, subjects of Austria, who 
were confined because they had refused to fulfil their contracts to labor for the 
Oahu plantation. They were dressed in stripes like the other prisoners. They 
were made to do the same labor in the quarries and on the roads. They were 
conveyed about the islands in a public vehicle, accompanied by armed guards 
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and dressed in the prison garb. In fact, they were made to suffer all the indigni- 
ties and pains of a felon under sentence. 

" What was their crime ? They had committed no crime. They had refused 
to fulfil a contract entered into in Europe, prior to emigration, to work for three 
years on the Oahu plantation. I have the original contract made by Jacob Teper 
at Bremen. You will perceive that it calls for three 3 T ears' labor on the planta- 
tion, to work out the expenses of the passage of each emigrant, at $18 a month. 
Whether a man could work out his debt at that rate in three years is more than 
doubtful. Under the contract his pay would run only for the time he is actually 
employed. If he falls sick his expenses run against him. As a matter of fact, 
Jacob Teper, after nearly three months' work, had incurred a debt of some $8 to 
the plantation store. 

"Why did they quit work? They told me they were treated with cruelty 
and oppression on the plantation, and were given such poor food that they were 
unable to do the hard and exhausting labor of a plantation in the tropics. That 
is their story. 

"Terms of imprisonment? None whatever. They are in prison under an 
indefinite sentence, to continue until they pay the debt or agree to go back to 
work it out on the plantation. So great was their horror of the severities of 
plantation life that they told me they would prefer to stay in jail forever rather 
than go back to work for the Oahu company. 

"Forms of justice? Well, they were brought before a magistrate on the 
plantation and summarily convicted of the debt, and there and then sentenced, 
without trial by jury. You can imagine what sort of justice they would be likely 
to get under the circumstances. The commitment for ' deserting contract 
service ' is indorsed on the contract, as you may perceive, and the costs are added 
to the debt. 

" Apparently the plantations have agents stationed in various parts of 
Europe, as you will perceive that it is printed in three languages, — English, Ger- 
man, and Polish. 

" When I was at the reef I was approached by Jacob Teper. He is an 
Israelite. At Bremen he had been persuaded by an agent of the Oahu company 
to enter into this contract. He had done so in the hope of being able to send home 
some money for the support of his widowed mother. He is a skilled mechanic, 
— a cabinet-maker, — having served his time as an apprentice. He speaks two 
languages and is rapidly learning English. 

" Being impressed with his story, I went to the American and German con- 
sul, Mr. Hackfield, of the firm of Hackfield & Co. The only satisfaction or relief 
I could get from him was his promise to write to the plantation to find out what 
the man owed. I waited for the reply and was then told that the man owed $120. 
If that was paid he might go free ; otherwise he must stay in prison. 

" On that I went to work among some of my friends in Honolulu and got 
them interested in the case. We succeeded in raising the $120. I took the 
money to Hackfield and paid him, as you may see by his receipt. Apparently 
he acted as the agent of the Oahu company, in receipting for the money. You 
may easily imagine the sort of sympathy or assistance that an American or a Ger- 
man subject would get in a dispute with the company from an official maintain- 
ing such relations. 

" The other 36 Galicians remain in prison, and they will stay there unless 
somebody will raise 36 times $120 to get them out or unless the constitution of 
the United States shall be given its force and intent in Hawaii. They are not 
bad or rebellious men who object to work of any sort, for the prison officials told 
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me they made model prisoners. But they will not work under the conditions 
provided by the Oahu company. 

" That is the price of a man's liberty, 1 ' said Doctor Levy, showing the receipt 
for $120. " Is it not monstrous that a good man, a good citizen, who has com- 
mitted no crime, no offence, should be imprisoned along with felons on an indefi- 
nite sentence because he is unable to pay such a paltry sum? Jacob Teper is 
now at work in Honolulu earning $3 a day and is able to send money for the sup- 
port of his mother, to relieve whom he emigrated under the hard conditions 
imposed by that contract. Even those conditions were not fulfilled by the com- 
pany. The actual service was such as to destroy a man's health and break down 
his constitution. 

"Imprisonment for debt? I suppose the Hawaiian laws do provide for 
imprisonment for debt, but the actual charge of which Teper was adjudged 
guilty was desertion under contract, as you may see by the commitment. 
His imprisonment was, of course, in conflict with the constitution of the 
United States, but the Hawaiian supreme court has decided that the country is 
still in a transition state and therefore the laws of Hawaii are still in force, 
even where they conflict with the constitution. How long that transition state 
may be expected to continue and how long the nullification of the constitution 
shall be permitted nobody seems to know, but it seems to me, in view of the 
facts, that it is time to find out and put a stop to this gross outrage on the rights 
of human liberty." 

WARNING TO WORKMEN. 

The workmen of this country are warned. The only uses that the promoters 
of the policy of tropical expansion have for workmen are as follows : 

1st: To catch their votes by putting forward pretexts of patriotism, profit, 
and piety, coupled with the suppression of the truth, the violation of the mail, 
and the concealment of the penalties which must fall upon their victims if they 
are caught. 

2d : To coax workmen to enlist in a cause at the risk of death, disease, or 
disability of at least half their number during the term of a two years' enlistment. 

3d: To double the taxes of the nation, which, being imposed mainly on 
articles of common use, fall almost wholly upon the manual and mechanical 
workmen of this country, increasing the cost of their products, lowering their 
wages, and retarding their progress. Workmen are not fools, and are not to be 
caught by any such pretexts, as will duly appear when the votes of labor 
organizations and of non-union men are counted. 



PRO P ATRIA. 

Go strike the name of Washington 
From monument and arch ! 

His sacred maxims have no place 
In Freedom's backward march. 

Forget the chains that Lincoln broke, 
The flame he kept alive — 

Our proudest heroes now should be 
Napoleon and Clive. 

We fight for what the Briton fought 
On Monmouth's stricken plain — 

The lust for power, the greed for land, 
The savage thirst for gain. 
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In distant isles the Luzon men , 

With rustic spear and bow, 
Strike for the self -same truth that led 

The march through Jersey's snow. 

A paper title wrenched from Spain 

In hour of sore disgrace, 
This is our charter, this our right 

To subjugate a race. 

" Rebels " we call them, yet forget 

In days of stress and fear 
The name the foreign tyrant hurled 

At Warren and Revere. 

With fire and blood push on the flag, 

Once Freedom's hope and life, 
Pile trenches high with patriot dead 

Through weary years of strife. 

Denounce as "traitors" those who stand, 

In spite of threat and ban, 
True to our fathers 1 simple creed — 

The brotherhood of man. 

Americans, in whose safe grasp 

Once rested Honor's lance, 
Lose not your old heroic strength 

In conquest's fatal trance ! 

Heirs of a noble heritage, 

Strong in your ancient might, 
Not all the islands of the sea 

Should swerve you from the right. 

Here let the Great Republic halt — 

Halt on the fatal brink — 
'Tis Liberty that calls aloud, 

" Pause, men of power, — and think ! " 

From the Utica "Free Press," July 24, ISO 9. 

The case of the Filipinos has seldom been put in more earnest and convincing 
form than in the following letter, published in the Boston *« Herald," Aug. 7, 
1899: 

To the Editor of the " Herald " : 

The inclosed letter is sent to me by a gentleman whom I know very well on 
the Pacific coast. As you will understand, it is a letter written in the character 
of a Filipino by him. 

X. Y. Z. 

" To the People of the United States of America : It is you, after all, you, the 
common people, who must furnish the money and soldiers to conquer us. It is 
you who, if you subdue us, will some day be subdued by the tyranny, the armies, 
the navies you have created for conquest, and therefore to you I appeal. 

" What is to prevent the rich and powerful from saying to you in a little while 
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that you are not fit for self-government? Then, if you rebel, who shall protect 
you from the armed power ? What do you intend to do with us when you have 
conquered ? Admit us as citizens to share in your government and your soil, or 
govern us as vassal colonies ? If you govern us as vassals, is it not a species of 
wholesale slavery? Is it not a new business for the republic? Is the republic 
so strong that it dare have vassal subjects ? Or is this the first step to despotism 
of the many by the few? Practically monarchy, and death of popular liberty. 
I ask you, common people, if for your own sakes you dare undertake to conquer 
and govern us against our will ? 

" But we have our side to the picture, and few of you seem to have seen it. I 
ask you when two people are fighting each other if both can be right ? I do not 
mean can each believe themselves to be right. Each can honestly believe that, 
I know, but can each be right ? There may be much to be said on both sides, 
but, nevertheless, after the balance is struck, one must be right and the other 
wrong, for right and wrong are the opposites of each other, and if two people 
are fighting in opposition to each other, if one is right the other must be wrong. 
Therefore, I say, at the bottom of this quarrel, either the Filipinos are right or 
the United States is right. 

" You say we are wrong, and call us rebels. How rebels ? What allegiance 
do we owe to you ? s Were we born under your flag ? Did we ever accept your 
rule and acknowledge your sovereignty ? On the contrary, we have disputed it 
from the first. If we are not wrong, you must be. 

" What do we owe to you ? What oath of allegiance have we taken ? What 
promise to you have we broken? What made us your subjects? Citizens, you 
do not pretend we are. You are not even rulers by bloody conquest, for you 
have not subdued our land to absolute possession. You are a foreign people 
seeking to compel us to your will by force of arms. We, in defence of our homes 
and liberties, simply resist you. That was a virtue you thought with yourselves 
in 1776, but to-day you call us rebels, and talk as bitterly as if we were your 
ungrateful children. It is very strange to me, for I do not see why it is more 
wicked for us to resist you than it would be for you to resist us, if we sailed to 
your shores and invaded your native land. And if we are right, you are wrong. 

' ' On the other hand, we believe we have a right to feel betrayed. Your admiral 
and your generals brought back our leader, Aguinaldo, they addressed us and 
treated us as allies against a common enemy, and thanked us for material assist- 
ance. Yet, when the enemy is conquered we find you are in his shoes, and we, 
who also fought him, who had been fighting him long before you thought of 
doing so, have a newer and a stronger enemy in you, our ally. That does not 
seem fair. If it is not right, then you are wrong. 

" You justify yourselves in two ways. First, you say you bought us ; that is, 
you bought the islands and the right to rule us in them. That seems very funny 
to me, that the United States should claim it can buy a whole people and the right 
to govern them. The title, too, is not a good one. Spain had only an empty, a 
. paper title, disputed by us, and beaten by us. She had possession only of Manila. 
She could not even deliver possession to you, nor have you yet taken it. That 
purchase of us will always seem a funny thing to me. Certainly it is not very 
wicked in us to resist this purchased sovereignty, this sovereignty which we have 
always scoffed at. And if it is not wrong to deny this sovereignty, then you are 
wrong. 

" The other ground you justify yourselves on is necessity. You were in and 
could not get out. You feared our misconduct, and thought we were not capable 
of self- government. I think this land of our birth is ours, and you (the apostles 
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of liberty) should have helped us to an independence in it, even if all you say 
were true. But who knows it is true ? It cannot be known that we would have 
misconducted ourselves, or that we are unfit for self-government, for we were 
never permitted to try. I doubt if any weaker one will ever be permitted to try 
if the decision rests with the master. 

" The fact remains we were your allies. All Binsonable protection could have 
been secured to life and property, and still we could have been permitted to try 
to govern ourselves. Those who did not like to stay could have been provided 
for ; in short, as you began the war only to relieve the starving Cubans, and to 
give them independence, and as your President said a war of forcible annexa- 
tion would be criminal, I cannot see why such a holy war should be permitted 
by you to become one of criminal conquest and aggression. If it be a war of 
forcible annexation, then, according to yourselves, you are wrong and we are 
right. 

'* Surely there were alternatives. If Cuba was your only care, and you had 
no thought of selfish gain, you could have left the Philippines to Spain. If we, 
as well as the Cubans, were your care, and you had no thought of selfish gain, 
you could have guaranteed us our independence, as well as Cuba. If you had 
actually captured the Philippines you would now be in possession ; if you took 
Spain's title as a war indemnity you need not have bought it. 

*' If you were only concerned with war measures you could have left the 
Philippines to us and to take their chance w r ith the world. If you were con- 
cerned only with the humanities to a conquered city all that could have been 
arranged under your protection, but consistent with our independence. In your 
claim to the whole group of islands and to absolute sovereignty over vis I can only 
see selfishness and criminal aggression ; but also, thank God, I can see retribution 
to your children, for you have embarked the republic in the governing business, 
wherein the end is always loss of liberty. Those who begin by governing others 
by force end by being governed themselves by force. Republics are least fitted for 
the government of dependencies. Are you going to bring to us the beauties of 
your Indian system ? Of Alaskan territorial government ? Your political methods 
and horde of hungry drones eating up the workers ? Your strikes and riots by 
those who cannot earn enough to live upon ? Are your sordid politicians, your 
rotten cities, and your tariff-nurtured trusts to become with us pure and patriotic ? 
They never yet have been with you. Why do you expect them to change when 
governing a coolie population in Asiatic islands 7,000 miles from your nearest 
shore ? Is anything but misrule, corruption, and despotism possible ? What are 
the blessings that are to be forced upon us for our own good in your unselfish- 
ness ? As we had fought for our independence before you ever heard of us ; as 
we achieved it through you as our allies ; as we were encouraged in the hope of 
it by you ; as we were never allowed by yau to even try self-government in any 
form ; as we are on our native soil, and as you are foreign invaders ; as we have 
been born to no loyalty to you, and made you no pledges ; as we did not begin 
the war ; as we are not violators of any sort of compact with you ; as you have 
violated your pledges to yourselves, and to us, and to the world ; so it seems to 
me we are right and you are wrong, and you, yourselves, have given your wrong 
its name. It is * criminal aggression. 1 

" And why have you done this ? It is because greed and covetousness mas- 
tered your sense of honor and your instinct of self-preservation. The already 
rich of your land, and the scheming politicians, see in us a vast population of 
cheap labor, who can be used in making more riches and paying more taxes and 
supporting more office-holders. 
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44 But oh, you working people ! If we Filipinos begged you to take us under 
your care, to protect us from the European nations, to build fleets for us, to sup- 
port armies for and against us ; if we went on our knees and asked you to take 
the burden of us, you ought to harden your hearts against us, and remember the 
words of your great Washington : * Why entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition ? ' 

44 You foolish people ! who have been permitted to grow great in a continent 
all by yourselves. Do you now intend to support great armies and navies ? 
Are not your burdens sufficiently great ? Oh, you working people, let me tell 
you, England in all her Asiatic colonies has never made a home for an Anglo- 
Saxon common laborer, not one. She is now drawing the dregs of her popula- 
tion into her armies, and she talks of conscription . 4 Better leave us to our fate 
than risk your own salvation. But if you must meddle, better guarantee us inde- 
pendence under your protection, than to break all your pledges, actual and im- 
plied, and begin the dangerous business of national slave-holding. If you think 
you have been wrong, say so ! 

44 I am, with a heart full of pity for you, the burden-bearers, 

44 Your most humble and dutiful friend, 
44 Felipe Negrito. 

" Manila, July 4, 1899." 



Efforts have been made to discredit officers' and soldiers' letters. Doubtless 
some of the troops exaggerated their own doings and perhaps misrepresented 
the conditions. Yet the proofs are ample that grave outrages were committed, 
that looting and plunder prevailed, that useless destruction of property was com- 
mitted, and that the pictures in churches were desecrated in many instances. 
Even those who have tried to discredit some of the letters have been forced to 
admit the greater part of the abuses committed at the beginning of the campaign. 
Better control has doubtless been enforced, but the letters from officers and 
soldiers now coming go deeper into the question. In the San Francisco 
4 * Bulletin" of July 31, 1899, is given an officer's dark picture of the war: 

An officer of one of the volunteer regiments now in the Philippines has written 
the following letter to the Associated Press : 

44 Manila, June 27. — The arrival of the rainy season finds the insurrection 
as bulky and vigorous as it has been at any time since the outbreak. The insur- 
gent armies are well recruited, notwithstanding their heavy losses, and are well 
fed and clothed. They have profited by their five months of warfare against the 
Americans. They are fast adopting American tactics, and are becoming better 
disciplined and more skilful in the use of their weapons every day. 

44 This is the unanimous judgment of the troops who have been at the front 
all through the fighting. The repeated stories sent home about the collapse of 
the insurrection are the fanciful. dreams of correspondents and army officers who 
never venture outside the walls of Manila. 

44 The American people and the Administration have been too long deceived 
with regard to conditions here. Many lives and millions of dollars will be saved 
by a frank understanding of the true state of affairs followed by measures ade- 
quate to crush the insurrection promptly. One hundred thousand soldiers should 
be here ready for business by the beginning of the dry season in November. 
Garrisons could then be stationed at strategic points and fresh troops be avail- 
able to relieve the exhausted columns. Continuous blows would rapidly drive 
the insurgents into corners where they might be captured or starved into submis- 
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sion, but a continuous warfare cannot be carried on in this enervating climate by 
the same troops. Frequent reliefs are necessary. 

"Troops should not be kept here longer than a year. Men from a northern 
climate retain their native vigor for six or eighth months after arrival here, and 
then begin to succumb to the various ailments of tropical weather. This is ex- 
emplified in the cases of the volunteers and those regulars who have been in the 
Philippines since last summer. The most of them are saturated with malaria, 
many have rheumatism, and all are greatly debilitated. They are unfit for 
further duty and recuperation seems slow and unsatisfactory. As it has been 
with them, so it is likely to be with their successors. 

" But the one great need in a successful campaign is a commanding general 
who can keep the fight going all along the line at the same time. It is a great 
prevalent belief among the troops now in the Philippines, regulars as well as 
volunteers, that General Otis is not equal to the occasion. He is regarded as 
being altogether too one-sided, too cranky, and too slow. Generals Lawton, Mac- 
Arthur, Wheaton, and Funston are favorites with the men, but it is an open 
secret in army circles that General Otis takes none of them into his confidence. 
General MacArthur is the only one of the four on friendly terms with General 
Otis. 

" A mistaken impression seems to obtain in the United States as to the extent 
of the insurrection. The 3,000,000 Tagals are the leaders in it, but are by no 
means alone. All reports from every island in the archipelago agree that the 
Filipinos everywhere are alike hostile to the Americans, although some carry 
their hostility to greater lengths than others. All alike have suffered from three 
hundred years of Spanish oppression and this has bred a distrust of the white 
man. The 10,000,000 people of the Philippines are as highly civilized as the 
12,000,000 people of Mexico. Their civilization, too, has many points of simi- 
larity to the Mexicans, both having been derived from Spanish sources. 

"If the American people will imagine the United States to have acquired 
Mexico against her will, and to be engaged in an attempt to j^ut down a univer- 
sal rebellion of the Mexicans with 20,000 troops, they will have a duplicate 
picture at close range of the situation in the Philippines, with the exception that 
the climate of the Philippines is from ten to fifteen degrees more tropical than 
that of Mexico. 

" The volunteers here were much amused at the news that the Postmaster- 
General had forbidden the circulation of Edward Atkinson's anti-expansionist 
documents through the mails on the ground that they might create mutiny among 
the troops. They accept this explanation as evidence that the Administration 
looks upon the soldiers here as a band of children. The troops are virtually 
united against the annexation of the Philippines, regardless of Edward Atkinson 
and the Postmaster-General." 

The Brooklyn "Eagle" supports the aggressive policy of the Administration 
and advocates the subjugation of the Philippine Islands, and yet in the Brooklyn 
" Eagle " we find the following letter of a soldier : 

A SOLDIER'S STRONG WORDS 

ABOUT THE MISREPRESENTATION OF THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION. 

Fred B. Hinchman, member of a well-known Brooklyn family, who has 
served as a volunteer in the Philippines as sergeant of Company A, engineer 
battalion, has recently returned home, having been invalided and having received 
his discharge from the army. He says that the people of the United States have 
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been misled as to the situation in the Philippines. To an " Eagle" reporter he 
said to-day : 

"It is difficult to realize that practically the entire American people have 
been kept in ignorance of the true state of affairs in the Philippines for the last 
ten months, or since General Otis has been in command there. This, however, 
is the actual fact, as all who have recently returned from Manila see only too 
clearly. The failure to understand the situation seems to extend to the Admin- 
istration at Washington, and if Secretary Alger's assertion that all the informa- 
tion received has been made public is true, the Administration should be relieved 
from much of the blame which is now falling upon it. 

" Not only have the reports published as having been received from General 
Otis been quite incomplete, but in many important points, such as the health of 
the troops and the willingness of volunteers to remain, been absolutely and 
deliberately false. The protest signed by the various representatives of the press 
in Manila is gospel truth, but only a part of it. They have put the case mildly, 
well knowing, no doubt, that to state the facts fully and in detail would put a 
sudden end to their activities as journalists in the Philippine Islands. 

"From the beginning of his administration in Manila General Otis has 
shown himself the wrong man in a very important place — in his dealings with 
civilians and the ' Filipino government ' insincere, short-sighted, and irresolute or 
arrogant by turns ; in the city government a veritable tax-gatherer and * peanut' 
politician ; and in his military capacity a martinet with an astonishing preference 
for office work at the palace at Malaganan. To quote a prominent English mer- 
chant, in summing up : * He has done those things which he ought not to have 
done ; he has left undone those things which he ought to have done, and there is 
no health in him.' 

" For a lone discharged soldier to make all the foregoing bald and unsup- 
ported assertions may appear presumptuous, but to go into details of the matter 
would be subject matter for a large book. It is one of the miracles of the nine- 
teenth century that this colossal * beat ' has remained so long unpublished. Time 
will prove each and all of these statements to be true. Practically the whole 
8th Army Corps, both officers and men, and also the grand majority of the 
foreign colony in Manila, hold the same sentiments, and in conversation express 
them in more picturesque and violent manner. 

" General Otis is not a prophet. He said there would be no fight with the 
Filipinos. There was a fight. He said at various times that he would subdue 
them at dates long since past. They are still fighting. That the situation * was 
well in hand ;' it is slipping through his fingers. That there will be no trouble 
in the southern islands ; there will be. That the volunteers were willing to 
remain ; no words of tongue or pen can express the almost universal desire to 
get home. That he needed but few more men ; many thousands will undoubtedly 
be needed to conquer Luzon alone. He has tried to fool all the people all the 
time. He cannot do it." 

SACRILEGE IN THE PULPIT. 

One of the saddest features of this period is the disgrace of the Christian 
pulpit, and even though such meetings as those lately held in the Berkeley 
Temple in Boston helped the cause of the Anti-Imperialists and increased the 
horror and disgust of the people, yet no earnest man could desire that even a 
good cause should be aided by blasphemy. What can be thought of men occupy- 
ing Christian pulpits who at this period of the world's history declare that this 
war in the Philippine Islands in its "last and deepest analysis is nothing but a 
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war between Protestantism and Romanism? " The chairman of this meeting 
declared that Roman Catholicism is not Christianity at all, while the Rev. (so 
called) Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., of Philadelphia, said that " Mr. Bradbury had 
stolen his thunder,'" ending by the blasphemous declaration that " the victories of 
Manila and Santiago, where such terrible punishment was inflicted on one side 
with such entire lack of fatality on the other, were miraculous victories, showing 
that God was on the side of Christianity. It was more deity than Dewey which 
thus opened up a country to Christianity." Words cannot express the horror 
and contempt which such words engender in the mind of every man who has 
any right to be called a Christian. 

The following report of the meeting is taken from the Boston " Herald" : 

WAR'S RELIGIOUS SIDE. SPEAKERS AT BERKELEY TEMPLE DISCUSS CHURCH 
AFFAIRS IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 

Those who conduct the services at the Berkeley Temple evidently read the 
"Herald." There was a service there yesterday afternoon in the course of lect- 
ures announced as "Patriotic Lectures upon the Perils that Threaten the Re- 
public," the Rev. Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia, delivering 
the address of the day upon " The New Era in the West Indies." Chairman 
Bradbury conducted the meeting, and before he got very far he took occasion to 
read aloud an editorial which appeared in Saturday's " Herald," entitled " Chris- 
tianizing the Philippines." 

This editorial suggested that the statement that American possession of the 
Philippines opens for the first time the opportunity for the introduction of the 
Christian religion there is not true, that the Roman Catholic church has been on 
the ground for several centuries doing very devoted work, that the Protestant 
missionaries may go along with it, but it is only another form of Christianity that 
they have to offer, and it might possibly be just as well not to disturb the present 
work which is going on there. 

Chairman Bradbury took exceptions to this view. He declared that Roman 
Catholicism is not Christianity at all. He closed his remarks, which were 
applauded by his auditors, by asserting that, "if Roman Catholicism is Chris- 
tianity, then give me Ingersollism." 

Dr. Tupper said that he, too, had read and clipped the editorial, and had 
intended to speak in a similar vein, but that Mr. Bradbury had stolen his thunder. 
He took up the war with Spain from the beginning, and said that it was one of 
the most remarkable wars in the world's history, not only for the inequality of the 
struggle, but also for its motive. We went into the war for nothing in the world 
but the sake of humanity. He wanted to say this especially here in Boston, 
where there is not enough certainty on that point. 

But, said the doctor, at the last and deepest analysis it was nothing but a 
war between Protestantism and Romanism, and going on, he claimed that the 
victories of Manila and Santiago, where such terrible punishment was inflicted on 
one side with such entire lack of fatality on the other, were miraculous victories, 
showing that God was on the side of Christianity. "It was more deity than 
Dewey which thus opened up a country to Christianity." 



[From "The Springfield Republican" Aug. 9,1899.] 
Charles Emory Smith, the cool and smiling official who falsified the dates 
as to the transmission of the Paris treaty to the Senate in order to make a defence 
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of the Administration's Philippine policy, has taken up the point made by Mr. 
Oarnegie and many others, that an assurance of ultimate independence to the 
Filipinos would remedy the present situation. Mr. Smith says : 

" How is it possible for the President to promise independence to the Fili- 
pinos ? Congress must say what shall be done with the Philippine Islands. 
Could the President promise independence to the Hawaiians or to the Porto 
Ricans ? No, because it is not within his power. 1 ' 

Mr. Smith ought to be reminded of a certain incident that followed the ratifi- 
cation of the Paris treaty in the Senate. Senator Bacon, of Georgia, offered a 
resolution which placed the Filipinos in the same position as the Cubans ; that is, 
promised them their ultimate independence. The Bacon • resolution came to a 
vote and the result was a tie. The Vice-President, Mr. Hobart, then voted "no," 
and the resolution was lost. That vote of the Vice-President placed the Adminis- 
tration on record as killing the policy now suggested again by Mr. Carnegie when 
there was an opportunity to make that policy the policy of the government. 
Had the Administration given the word, the Bacon resolution would easily have 
passed both the Senate and the House. When Smith, therefore, says that the 
President cannot promise independence, let it be remembered, first of all, that the 
President has once deliberately strangled that proposition. Yet what the Presi- 
dent could have done in February, when the Bacon resolution was up, he can do 
now. It is in his power to call Congress together and to advocate the passage of 
another resolution drawn on the lines of Senator Bacon's. Congress would pass 
the resolution. It was ready to pass it in February. 



THE TRUE AMERICAN. 

[From " The Springfield Republican."] 

So Aguinaldo, the unsophisticated " savage," has appealed to the powers for 
recognition! He might as well attempt to draw sympathy from the pale and 
distant moon. The powers care simply for power, to protect and intrench them- 
selves in it, and none of them would be willing to challenge the proceedings of 
the United States of America. But it is said that we have become a power our- 
selves, an expanding, colonizing, and up-to-date fighting power, — in the eyes of 
the other powers, at least. We are abundantly able to take care of ourselves, and 
always have been. But as a matter of fact we have not yet become a power after 
the European pattern. Before that can be said of us we must cease to be Ameri- 
cans and become Anglo-Americans. 

What is an American — a true American ? It is to be first of all, we conceive, 
a friend of liberty and self-government at home and abroad. Lowell has depicted 
for us " the first American " — not in point of time, but foremost of Americans of 
all time, the type and embodiment of Americanism : 

" Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote : 

u For him her Old World molds aside she threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 



The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 
New birth of our new soil, the first American." 
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And he, the rarest flower of the free government which the fathers planted, 
its conservator and martyr, said: "No man is good enough to govern another 
man without his consent. . . . Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in us ; our defence is in the spirit which prizes liberty as the 
heritage of all men, in all lands, everywhere. 1 ' 

This true American had his doctrine of Americanism, and it was grounded 
in sentiment — the love of liberty and the right to it, liberty " as the' heritage of 
all men, in all lands, everywhere.''' The impetuous, forceful young governor of 
New York, looking back from the heights of 1899, has declared that " the whole 
history of the world shows that the wrong done by the mere sentimentalist is 
often of larger proportions and more elastic than any other kind of wrong. 1 ' 
" The first American " was a sentimentalist. He talked liberty when the whole 
power of the established order was enlisted to preserve slavery, that " divine in- 
stitution," sanctioned by the Old Testament and defended by the pulpit — free- 
dom for an " inferior race," already Christianized and cared for under the time- 
honored and revered patriarchal system. He was an impractical sentimentalist. 
Powerful disturbers of the peace were the advocates of freedom in the '60's and 
before ; shameful imitators of their folly are these Americans to-day who find 
even in " armed savagery " in the Philippines a man and a brother, entitled to 
his share of liberty. Yet eternal truth and life are in the contention. 

Anti-imperialism is a misnomer. The fight of to-day, like the battle of long 
ago, is not negative, but positive. The real Americans do not represent negation, 
but stand for an idea and a belief; they are the heritors of the fathers, the de- 
fenders of the national faith, and in their keeping is the ark of the covenant. It 
is time to insist upon this, to press it, and to fight for it through every avenue of 
effort. There is not only open and brazen renunciation of the fundamental doc- 
trines which make a republic, but there is the assertion, no longer thinly dis- 
guised, that our democracy is called of God to police the world — and that in 
order to do this we must doff the garments of peaceful republicanism, put on an 
old-world uniform, and, in the graphic language of Governor Roosevelt, "see 
that the outburst of savagery" (that we have stirred up by outraging the spirit of 
liberty) " is repressed once for all." It is a relentless programme, and one im- 
possible of execution. Repression of that sort never represses — but we need not 
discuss that now. 

Our firm belief and expectation is that the people of the United States will, 
soon or late, stand where they always have stood — with Lincoln and not with 
Roosevelt. The one is an American and the other represents Anglo-American- 
ism, and there is not room here for both. We shall stick to the new-world type. 
As it was in 1776, it must be now, else we shall recant and fall away from the 
simple yet prophetic and sufficient faith of Washington and Lincoln. Shall we 
exalt militarism more than struggling freedom, power more than principle, and 
hold physical dominion higher than the moral sway and helpfulness that has 
made liberty, as we have practised it with all our imperfections, the light of the 
world ? 

The issue has been joined ; soon it will stand in clear outline for the popular 
consideration and choice. We hold it to be a self-evident proposition, made so 
by the national premises, that it is not for us to impose governments upon other 
people, but to protect republicanism, to develop it, and to stand by it. It is for 
us to throw aside "old- world molds," and not to take them up as something 
better and more desirable than our proved ideals of liberty; to have the " brave 
old wisdom of sincerity," and live up to the stalwart measure of our own unsur- 
passed national life. 
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The marvel of the moment is the seeming recreancy to this. It is a phase 
and not a recantation : 

" The shallows murmur, but the deeps are dumb." 

The revival, or rather the reassertion, of Americanism is already rising to 
commanding speech. Thus we find in " Gunton's Magazine " (high priest of the 
cause of protection) this pregnant utterance : 

" This is no time for the United States to dissipate any of its wealth, intelli- 
gence, public interest, or statesmanship on an expansion-by-conquest policy that 
even European nations have practically abandoned as mistaken and out-of-date. 
Expansion to-day means expansion of commercial rights and moral influence, 
not buying and subjugating foreign lands and peoples. Civilization's duty to 
the eastern races is to introduce among them modern industrial and educational 
influences, and, with this effective stimulus, permit them to develop under their 
own institutions, customs, and rulers up to higher standards of life and higher 
planes of intelligence, freedom, and character.'" 

Even imperialists begin to tire of the new toys, England's outworn policies, 
with which statesmen of the moment have tempted the republic. Materialism 
sought to gild them with the seeming gold of patriotism, but the desperate defence 
of the Filipinos has stripped them of tinsel, and the nation shudders to realize 
that we are killing our fellow-beings — and for what ? The inquiry rises more 
and more imperatively. The clay of these our opponents is less polished than 
ours, they are nearer to the original man away from whom evolution and freedom 
have carried us, but their love of liberty stands the supreme test as they die for 
country. Their bitterest critics admit that the Filipinos are wonderfully imita- 
tive — so much so, indeed, that they had set up, developed, and established a 
government. Its model — God forgive us; what would we have? — was the 
great republic of the world, the United States. Quibble as we may, such is the 
accusing fact ! 

We of the most favored republic are engaged in overturning a rude altar of 
liberty. That is the deep damnation of it. What are those words of Lincoln ? — 
"Our defence is the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men, in all 
lands, everywhere," — in the Orient not less than on the American continent. It 
■was our defence once — is it less our accusation now ? 

" The people may wander, but they will return. 11 Just so soon as the 
masses understand that our immediate and commanding national problem sifts 
down to the issue of Anglo- Americanism versus Americanism — power and 
syndicatism against democracy — will the one be rejected and the other insisted 
upon. In a new and high sense the watchword will be " America for Americans. 11 
Privilege against the people cannot win here. It is the old, the never-ending 
battle of moral forces against material ones. Protection and not subjugation ; 
helpfulness and not dictation ; brotherhood and not the reproach of inferiority 
coupled with the roar of devastation ; love and not hate ; peace, not war — such is 
the creed of a republic, and to it we shall square our practices. 

Slowly the people wake, but surely, to the shame of the republic^ mas- 
querade in the strange trappings of monarchical arrogance and injustice. It 
cannot last. , We wait upon 

" That leap of heart whereby a people rise 
Up to a noble anger's hight." 
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DECLARATION OF THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE, AUG. 15, 1899. 

At a meeting of the Anti-Imperialist League, held yesterday afternoon, it was 
voted to issue the following pronunciamento : 

The Anti-Imperialist League was formed at Boston in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1898. It was the first organized protest against the imperialistic-colonial 
policy on which President McKinley was then entering. 

From the tone of the press it was to have been assumed that the country was 
prepared to tolerate and, finally, thaft it would be compelled or induced to accept 
the new policy, and thus to follow England and to cooperate with England in the 
subjugation of the world to what is called Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

In the few months that have passed great changes have taken place. Anti- 
imperialist leagues have been formed in Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis, Portland, Ore., New York, Washington, and in 
other cities and towns in many parts of the country. 

These organizations, as a whole, contain an array of names such as has not 
been brought together in support of a common cause since the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. That cause is the Declaration of Independence and 
the preservation of the great truths therein announced, with their application to 
the affairs of America and of the world. 

The issue is again made up. The republicanism of our fathers is assailed hy 
the doctrines of imperialism as they were maintained by George III. The coun- 
try is comprehending the issue. A vigorous and powerful portion of the press, 
religious, secular, independent, and industrial, is giving full support to the anti- 
imperialistic policy. It is not known to us that the President's policy has one 
supporter in the press devoted to the interests of agriculture. 

The war in the Philippines is not defended by any one upon the ground of 
wisdom or right or justice. Of bold and manly defence on the basis of justice we 
hear nothing. We are asked to accept an exculpatory analogy between our con- 
duct in the Philippines and our treatment of the Indians on the changing frontier 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. If the analogy must be accepted it may be said 
that our treatment of the Indians cannot be dignified and made a precedent or a 
defence for a like policy in foreign lands. 

This league is now carrying on the contest, and it will continue to carry on 
the contest, upon the idea and in the belief that the United States — that the 
President of the United States, especially — is responsible for the war, and that 
President McKinley, at any moment, or the United States, acting through him or 
through a successor, can bring the war to an end. It is our purpose to aid in 
bringing the war to an end, and, in advance, we reject any and every scheme of 
compromise. 

We are gratified and well may the country be elated by the fact that the 
laboring populations, with singular unanimity, have resolved against the un- 
American policy of the Administration. All that men can have at stake they now 
have at stake in the issue that is before them. Their own right to self-govern- 
ment is involved in the claim to self-government now made by 10,000,000 artisans 
and land-workers in the Philippine Islands. The annexation of those islands to 
the United States, in whatever form it may come, whether as States or as colo- 
nies, means free and full competition by the American laborer, of every trade and 
condition, with the underpaid and half-clad workers of the tropics. 

Henceforth the plain people, on whom Lincoln relied — American-born 
many ; others immigrants from Ireland, from Germany, from the Scandinavian 
states — are to enter upon the task of saving the republic. Of their disposition 
we are already well informed, and of their capacity we are not in doubt. 

In presence of the evidence before us our aim is not so much to secure a 
verdict against the Administration as to obtain a dominating judgment, which 
shall stand as a controlling precedent for the guidance of the republic in all time 
future . 

In general it may be said that events rather than men have been our 
teachers ; and henceforth, even if the country should disregard principles, events 
will become our masters. 

We have carried on a campaign of a year, including the winter months, in 
the Philippine Islands, and a disastrous campaign it has been. A force of 30,000 
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men has been wasted as an army for an aggressive mo vement, and the remnant 
is now limited to the environs of the six or ten cities and towns that we are able 
to occupy. 

The war goes on, the public debt increases rapidly, the tax gatherer demands 
daily contributions from every household for the support of the war, and for the 
same purpose he collects a percentage upon every business transaction and upon 
every industry of the country. 

But outweighing all other events is the demand for an army of 30,000 or 
40,000, or, as some friends of the Administration say, of 100,000 men, to be kept 
constantly in the islands as an effective force to meet the casualties of the field 
and to countervail the ravages of disease in the camps. 

There is only a possibility that an army of 50,000 can be raised by voluntary 
enlistments and placed in Luzon by November, and there is only a slight prob- 
ability that such an army would remain an aggressive force beyond the month 
of May next. 

Is the country prepared for a conscript system that shall run through years 
and decades of years ? and can a Congress be elected and continued in power that 
will vote men and money for the further prosecution of the war ? Herein is a 
peril of which the country and the public men of the country may wisely take- 
notice. 

Our information and experience justify the opinion that the body of anti- 
imperialists, the country over, will disi'egard the claims of domestic questions, 
subordinating them one and all to single purpose of comprehensive public policy,, 
— the purpose to bring the army of the United States out of the Philippine Islands 
with the least possible delay, and without delay to recognize in the inhabitants of 
the Philippines, of Cuba, and of Porto Rico the right of self-government agree- 
ably to the principles of the Declaration of Independence, and as a pledge of the 
permanent policy of the United States. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE, 

By George S. Boutwell, 

President. 



CONCLUSION. • 

I have been advised to enter suits at law against some of the nameless per- 
sons who attempted to parry the force of my statements by using epithets and 
making false charges, not only against myself, but against Senators Hoar, Hale, 
Caffery, and others, whose lead I have followed. I have been freely offered the 
services of counsel of highest repute and ability in the conduct of such cases. 
To these suggestions I have replied that in order to enter the suits it would be 
necessary for me to claim what I believe in legal terms is called an ad damnum, 
or a demand for large damages in money for injury to my reputation. I am ac- 
customed to estimate the force of a blow by the rebound. In this case it has 
been very satisfactory. I could not enter a suit for money damages, nor could 
such damages be proved, because I could not allege that the abuse of myself 
either by members of the cabinet in their personal capacity or by the press had 
caused me any damage ; but rather the reverse in giving a most unexpected 
circulation to documents which I originally prepared only for the use of a few 
students, or for men directly interested in the subjects dealt with. 

I have been reminded during this experience of an attack once made by one 
of the New York papers of evil repute upon the Secretary of State in the cabi- 
net of President Grant. It was of a very similar kind to the attacks which have 
lately been made upon Senators Hoar, Hale, and others. At the next meeting of 
the cabinet after this slander appeared, one of the other members remarked to the 
Secretary, " This is a breach of honor among gentlemen. This editor 1 ' (naming 
him) ''must have been at your house." To which the Secretary replied, "He 
has never been my guest, yet he may have been in my house ; it. has been twice 
entered by burglars." I have simply regarded the violation of the mail and the 
personal attacks upon myself as evidence of the weakness of a cause which can 
be supported only by such feeble methods. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Brookline, Mass., August 20, 1899. 
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SNOW-BALL OR CHAIN 

SUGGESTED FOR THE PURPOSE OF SECURING FUNDS FOR THE CONTINUED 
PUBLICATION OF " THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST." 

The greatest difficulty in an undertaking of this kind is to get money in small 
sums for its support ; also in procuring the addresses of persons interested. The 
common method of advertising is costly and does not meet the case. It seldom 
happens that through the folly of opponents such wide publicity has been given 
as that which ensued from the violation of the United States mail. A repetition 
of that folly cannot be hoped for. 

It is therefore suggested to all persons who desire to stop the warfare now 
being conducted in the Philippine Islands and to secure peace with honor, to 
start what is sometimes called a chain, sometimes a snow-ball, in the following 
manner. In the present condition of the public mind this method cannot fail to 
bring in funds for an enormous edition of these documents. 

Upon as many postal cards as you care to buy, write as follows : 

" « The Anti-Imperialist' is published by Edward Atkinson, Box 112, Boston, 
to oppose criminal aggression and tropical expansion. Numbers stamped and 
mailed vary from five (5) to eight (8) cents. Send twenty-five (25) cents to him 
for Nos. 1 to 4, or send him one dollar ($1) more or less, with addresses* to corre- 
spond, at five (5) cents each. Please buy postal cards, repeat the above, and mail 
to your friends." 

Sign this, giving your own address. 

If but a small number of the men and women who are now opposed to the 
warfare in the Philippine Islands would act on the above suggestion at once, 
preparing, say, ten (10) cards each, and mailing to ten (10) of their friends, the 
chain to be taken up by them and continued, public opinion would be rapidly 
concentrated, and the waste of life, of health, and of money now going on would 
be speedily stopped. The circulation of these documents is now up to 80,000. 
I wish to raise that number to 200,000 or more. 

Edward Atkinson. 

Boston, Aug. 17, 1899. 



"The Anti-Imperialist " is supported mainly by voluntary contributions of 
money. It was at first intended to make it a serial in order to enter it as second- 
class mail matter. That plan has for several reasons been given up. It is now 
published at intervals as occasion serves. It is sent to the regular subscribers for 
the series of not less than ten (10) numbers at three dollars ($3) for the series. 
That subscription is of course mainly a contribution. 

No. 1 is out of print, the edition having been exhausted by the very sudden 
demand which ensued after the violation of the United States mail by the Post- 
master of San Francisco under the order of the Postmaster-General. 

No. 2 contains all that was printed in No. 1, with addenda. It has been 
reprinted from time to time upon orders and will continue to be issued on the 
terms stated on the back of this number. 

No. 3 contains a full record of the organization of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, of the efforts of Aguinaldo and his associates to establish an orderly and 
independent State, and other information on same lines. This will also be re- 
printed from time to time upon orders as per statement on the back thereof. 

No. 4 is now submitted, the first edition numbering ten thousand (10,000). 

The total circulation of the several pamphlets and articles covered by these 
publications, and by the official publication of the Senate in which the so-called 
" seditious" matter was issued as a public document, now approximates eighty 
thousand (80,000) copies. The very active demand induced by the violation of 
the mail lasted for a considerable period and then fell off; but with the ^lcreased 
circulation and knowledge of the facts, the demand is now increasing rapidly 
throughout the country. The Editor expects to carry the number up to one 
hundred thousand (100,000) in a very short time, and hopes to be supported with 
money in such a way as to carry the total up to two hundred thousand (200,000) 
copies in order that Very large numbers of persons, notably the great body of 
clergy of the country, may be supplied with copies at the earliest possible date. 
It may be remarked that the requests for these documents and others of like kind 
coming from the clergy are rapidly increasing as they are made aware of the 
dishonor to the pulpit caused by the utterances of a few of their number who 
think that the teaching of the Prince of Peace warrants them in supporting what 
they pretend to believe is an undertaking to force Christianity upon a heathen 
people at the point of the bayonet. Many of them, when informed that the larger 
and more intelligent portion of the inhabitants of Luzon and even of other islands 
are and have been Christians for centuries, have been able to meet this objection 
to their course only by alleging that the Roman Catholic Church is not a Chris- 
tian cliurch. The course of bigotry and folly could no further go, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the great body of the clergy of the country have been aroused 
by, this, and by their perception of the wrongs now being committed by the 
Administration, to take a leading part in putting a stop to the hell of war. 

Edward Atkinson. 
Aug. 17, 1899. 



NOTICE PLACED UPON No. 3. 

The advance of money made by the undersigned to print the last 

edition of No. 2 has been nearly squared by orders and remittances re= 

ceived during the last few days, fly advance for the composition and 

electrotyping of No. 3 and for printing and posting one thousand 

(1,000) copies will be $500. Contributions will be welcome for continu- 

; ing the printing and the circulation of both Nos. 2 and 3, in which any 

\ amount from five hundred dollars ($500) to five thousand dollars ($5,= 

000) can be well used, especially if contributors will send mailing lists 

. with the money. 

Respectfully submitted, 
\ EDWARD ATKINSON, 

\ Editor and Compiler. 

! Brookline, Hass., July 4, 1899. 

I No. 2, $5.00 per 100 without postage. $8.00 per 100 

j stamped and mailed. 

No. 3, $5.00 per 100 without postage. $7.00 per 100 
stamped and mailed. 



NOTICE, NO. 4. 

Immediately after the issue of the first edition of No. 3, funds were 
sent in covering my advance, with such amount in addition as to have 
enabled me to carry the printing and circulation of No. 3 up to nine 
thousand (9,000) and to print and circulate the first edition of this 
No. 4, of ten thousand (10,000) copies. v 

The demand for these documents, having slightly subsided after the 
first great demand brought out by the violation of the United States 
mail, is now rapidly increasing. I shall, therefore, continue to print 
and circulate Nos. 2, 3, and 4 on mailing lists now in my hands if the 
expected contributions continue to be sent to me. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 

Editor and Compiler. 

Brookline, Mass., August 20, 1899. 

PRICES. 

No. 1 is out of print, but its contents were repeated in 
No. 2, with addenda. 

Nos. 2 and 3 as stated already. 

No. 4, $3.00 per 100 without postage. $5.00 per 100 
stamped and mailed. 
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" All history is a record of the power of minorities. Every book is written 
with a constant secret reference to the few intelligent persons whom the writer 
believes to exist in the million. . . . The importance of the one person who 
has the truth, over nations who have it not, is because power obeys reality and not 
appearance, — quality, not quantity." — Emerson's Essay on Culture. 

" I should like to see autonomy first conceded and then annexation might be 
talked about. That is my opinion, and I should like to see violence at once put a 
stop tas According to me the concession of self-government ought to be the most 
just and logical conclusion." — Admiral George Dewey. 



'* No man is good enough to govern another man without that other's consent. 
When the white man governs himself, that is self-government ; but when he gov- 
erns himself and also, governs another man, then thdt is more than self-government 

— that is despotism. Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us; our defence is in the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men in 
all lands — everywhere. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and under a just God cannot long retain it." — Abraham Lincoln. 

" What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and independence? It is 
not our frowning battlements, our bristling seacoasts, our army, or our navy. These 
are not our reliances against danger. All of these may be turned against us with- 
out making us weaker for the struggle. Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in us. Our defence is in the spirit which prizes liberty as the 
heritage of all men in all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have 
planted the seed of despotism at your own doors. Familiarize yourself with the 
chains of bondage and you prepare your own limbs to wear them. Accustomed to 
trample on the rights of others, you have lost the strength of your own independ- 
ence and become the fit subjects of the first cunning tyrant who rises among you." 

— From a Speech made by Abraham Lincoln in 1858. 
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ist," opposed to tropical expansion and.to the present warfare in the 
Philippines. 
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bers. Better, send one dollar with your own address and three other 
addresses for four sets. 
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friends so as to weld together the " Anti=Imperiaiist " chain. Also send 
this copy to !Aour next friend. Let him keep it moving on. 

Each ofifl|who receives this notice, please go and do likewise. 
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Anti=Imperial Chain. 

[Second Edition, making 30,000 plans of the Chain; 630,000 Coupons for distribution.] 

Edward Atkinson, Box 112, Boston, Mass., publishes the " Anti- 
Imperialist," which is opposed to tropical expansion and to the present 
warfare in the Philippine Islands. It gives facts from time to time in regard 
to the cost of '* criminal aggression," the dreadful penalties of war in tropical 
climates, in promoting excessive disease and large death-rates. Its purpose 
is to concentrate public opinion in such a way as to stop the supplies of 
money and men for the subjugation of the people of the Philippine Islands. 

Five numbers have been issued which are reprinted in four pamphlets 
— numbers one and two under one cover, three, four, and five. In No. 2 the 
facts and figures which have been falsely declared to be seditious and 
treasonable are repeated, copies of which were abstracted from the United 
States mail by the order of the Postmaster-General. These five numbers 
will be sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents in money or in 
stamps. All who desire and are willing to do so may send one dollar with 
their own address and three others, covering the cost of four sets at 25 cents 
each set. The names will be listed to be used hereafter when forming an 
organization for bringing public opinion to bear upon Congress in an effective 
way. 

The links of the chain are printed in multiples, each one to be separated. 
Each copy may be placed in a one-cent unsealed postal envelope, to be ad- 
dressed to the next person interested by the one who sends it ; that person is 
requested, after taking action upon it, to enclose it again in another one-cent 
envelope and direct it to his or her next friend, thus keeping up the chain. 

Nothing must be written on this circular, but whoever sends it in a 
one-cent postal envelope to another person may write his or her name upon 
the outside of that envelope, so as to inform the one who receives it of the 
name of the person from whom it came. If transcribed upon a postal card 
it may be signed. 

Committees of Correspondence. 

All persons by whom this missive may be received who are prepared to 
take action for carrying out the plans of the Anti-Imperialists are now requested 
to give the undersigned the information called for by the enclosed . list of 
questions. 

The Editor has been in some measure compelled to conduct this publica- 
tion in his individual capacity by the action of members of the Cabinet in singling 
him out by personal defamation. All facts, addresses, and suggestions which 
come to him are placed also at the disposal of the Anti-Imperialist League, to 
which his own work is subsidiary. 

Wanted. 

1. The name and address of one or more persons in the town who may 
organize a committee of correspondence — naming also a corresponding 
secretary. 

2. The names and addresses of the principal clergymen in the town, and 
the position held by them in regard to the war in the Philippines. 

3. Lists of the active members of any political organization, labor asso- 
ciation, good government club, farmers 1 grange, or any other association the 
members of which may be expected to work against tropical expansion. 

• 4. Names of persons who have or will distribute the coupons or links of 
the Chain sent herewith, who may also send for more if they can use them. 
5. A return of the blank ^orm sent herewith filled out in detail. 
This document will be sent to all 

Senators and Members of Congress. 
Those who are in sympathy with this movement are especially requested 
to send to the undersigned lists of persons either in taeir own States and Districts 
or in others (especially in the close districts) to whom the "Anti-Imperialist" 
may be sent with this missive and other documents, to the end that the control of 
the next House of Representatives may be secured, and that the force of public 
opinion may be now concentrated against the war and the imperial policy of the 
present Administration. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD ATKINTSON, 

Post Office Address: Box 112, Boston, Mass. Brookline, Mass. 

September, 1899. 
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An effort is now being made to defend the present Administration from the 
obloquy and distrust which has rightly eome upon it, by putting upon the sena- 
tors who attempted to hold back the treaty with Spain until it could be amended 
so as to assure peace in the Philippine Islands the responsibility for the grievous 
conditions now prevailing there, the loss of life, the destruction of property, and 
the failure of the campaign in spite of all the alleged victories of our troops. 

It has also been charged upon myself and others who have sustained the 
senators they maligned in their efforts, that we are seditious persons, guilty of 
treason, and public enemies. These charges have been made by members of the 
McKinley Cabinet. (See Appendix A.) 

In his recent address to a regiment of the brave troops who had been held 
in Manila after the term of their enlistment for the war for the liberation of Cuba 
had expired, and who were there forced to fight in the effort to subjugate the 
people of the Philippine Islands, the President himself has lent the power of 
his high office to these false charges. (For reply of soldiers see Appendix E.) 

It therefore becomes fit, even for one who has only been placed in a some- 
what conspicuous position by the folly of members of the Cabinet, to assert his 
rights as one of the people to whom the President has relegated the ultimate 
decision of this question, and to put where it belongs the responsibility for the 
wicked sacrifice of the lives and health of our troops, the waste of public money, 
and the wrongs committed in the name of Liberty. 

This requires no argument ; it needs only to place the facts before the people 
of this country in proof that the war upon the people of theP hilippine Islands, 
unauthorized by act of Congress, was begun by the arbitrary act of William • 
McKinley even before the treaty with Spain had been accepted by the Senate. 

It can now be ended by him, and so long as Congress is not in session by 
him only. 

He only is responsible for the deaths and disease among our troops. He 
only can put a stop to the criminal aggression upon those who were our allies 
and friends, but who have become our enemies through his acts. 

All that myself and my associates can now do is to put the facts before the 
people of this country, with the evidence by which our statements are sustained. 

It is our duty to expose the attack upon the liberty of the people of the 
United States which is now being made by the Administration and its supporters. 

It has become a singular and single duty of myself to conduct a part of 
this contest in my own name and upon my own personal responsibility, because 
of the somewhat conspicuous but unsought position in which I have been placed 
by the folly of some of the members of the Cabinet. 

In all the many contests in defence of personal liberty and human rights in 
which I have shared for over fifty years of adult life I have been content to aid 
the leaders to the best of my ability by the array of facts and figures which have 
many times served them as briefs in the contests to maintain the integrity and 
honor of the nation. 

I now accept the position in which I have been' placed. I will aid the j 
Republican senators, who, true to their name, have resisted wrong. I will aid 
the Democrats who stand fast by the principles engrafted by Jefferson and his 
peers in the Declaration of Independence. I will aid the German- Americans in 
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their resistance to the spirit of militarism and imperialism from which they have 
sought relief in this country. I will aid the Irish- Americans who denounce en- 

L tangling alliances that might involve us in other acts of oppression upon alien 
peoples. I will support the great body of Christian ministers who have been 
shocked by the sacrilege committed in the pulpit by a fraction of their number. I 
will stand by the workmen of this country in resistance to double taxation 
mainly falling upon them and in their stern resistance to a bad cause in the 
success of which they could have no profit even if they could be tempted by a 
share in this policy of "blood and plunder 11 generated in the greed which 
underlies this whole scheme of conquest in the East. 

Wherein I may fail or be indiscreet the fault will be my own. 

When our assured success is attained in stopping the supplies of men and 
money for the conduct of the great wrong now being committed by the present 
Administration upon the people of the Philippine Islands, yet more upon the 
people of the United States, it will again become plain, as it always has and 
always will be plain, that the great mass of the people of the country may be 
trusted to condemn wrongs, to establish and defend rights, and to cast out from 
every position of influence or honor every man by whom their trust has been 
betrayed. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

.Brookline, Mass., U.S.A., Sept. 1, 1899. 



SEQUENCE OF THE DECLARATIONS AND ACTS BY WHICH PRESI- 
DENT Mckinley, with the support of his cabinet, has 

UNDERTAKEN TO DESTROY THE LIBERTY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND TO RE-ESTABLISH SLAVERY 
AND POLYGAMY THEREIN BY THE FORCE OF THE ARMY AND 
NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The case stated in brief, subject to the investigation of Congress at the ensu- 
ing session. 

ORDER OF THE ACTING SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

On Feb. 25, 1898, Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, on that day acting as 
Secretary, sent this dispatch to Commodore Dewey, then in command of the 
Asiatic station : 

Order the squadron, except " Monocacy," to Hongkong. Keep full of coal. 
In the event of declaration of war with Spain your duty will be to see that the 
Spanish squadron does not leave the Asiatic coast, and then offensive operations 
in Philippine Islands. Keep " Olympia" until further orders. 

Note — This dispatch may he found in the appendix to the annual report for 1898, of Capt. A. S. 
Crowninshield, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, U.S.N., an abstract of appendix printed in New 
York " Sun," Dec. 22, 1898. 

The " Sun's" abstract of that date adds: " This dispatch of Mr. Roosevelt 
was the first that was sent by this government in regard to taking the Philip- 
pines. " 

There are many indications that the taking and holding of the Philippine 
Islands has been a part of the scheme of which President McKinley is the execu- 
tive agent from the very first inception of the war with Spain. When the Con- 
gressional investigation is made, which is now sure to be demanded, the proofs 
will doubtless be presented. (See Appendix .) 
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DECLARATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

"Executive Mansion, April 11, 1898. 
"I speak not of forcible annexation, for that cannot be thought of. That, 
by our code of morality, would be criminal aggression. " 

PROCLAMATION OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 

ordering General Otis to take possession of the Philippine Islands, and to com- 
pel the people to submit. Issued before the Treaty with Spain had been acted 
upon by the Senate, and when the acceptance of the cession of the title claimed 
by Spain was doubtful. 

Adjutant-General's Office, 

Washington, Dec. 27, 1898. 
Gen. Otis, Manila: 

By direction of the Secretary of War, I have the honor to transmit herewith 
instructions of the President relative to the administration of affairs in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

"Executive Mansion, 
"Washington, D.C., Dec. 21, 1898. 
" To the Secretary of War : 

" Sir: The destruction of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila by the 
United States naval squadron, commanded by Rear- Admiral Dewey, followed by 
the reduction of the city and the surrender of the Spanish forces, practically ef- 
fected the conquest of the Philippine Islands, and the suspension of Spanish sov- 
ereignty therein. With the signature of the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain by their respective plenipotentiaries at Paris on the 10th instant, 
and as the result of the victories of American arms, the future control, disposi- 
tion, and government of the Philippine Islands are ceded to the United States. 
In fulfilment of the right of sovereignty thus acquired, and the responsible obli- 
gations of government thus assumed, the actual occupation and administration of 
the entire group of the Philippine Islands becomes immediately necessary, and 
the military government heretofore maintained by the United States in the city, 
harbor, and bay of Manila is to be extended with all possible despatch to the 
whole of the ceded territory. 

" In performing this duty the military commander of the United States is en- 
joined to make known to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands that in succeed- 
ing to the sovereignty of Spain, in severing the former political relations of the 
inhabitants, and in establishing a new political power the authority of the United 
States is to be exerted for the security of the persons and property of the people of 
the Islands and for the confirmation of all their private rights and relations. It will 
be the duty of the commander of the forces of occupation to announce and pro- 
claim in the most public manner that we come not as invaders or conquerors, but 
as friends, to protect the natives in their homes, in their employments, and in 
their personal and religious rights. All persons who, either by active aid or by 
honest submission, cooperate with the government of the United States to give 
effect to these beneficent purposes will receive the reward of its support and 
protection. All others will be brought within the lawful rule we have assumed, 
with firmness if need be, but without severity so far as may be possible. 

"Within the domain of military authority, which necessarily is and must 
remain supreme in the ceded territory until the legislation of the United States 
shall otherwise provide, the municipal laws of the territory, in respect to private 
rights and property and the repression of crime, are to be considered as continu- 
ing in force and to be administered by the ordinary tribunals so far as practicable. 
The operations of civil and municipal government are to be performed by such 
officers as may accept the supremacy of the United States by taking the oath of 
allegiance, or by officers chosen as far as may be practicable from the inhabitants 
of the Islands. 

" While the control of all the public property and the revenues of the State 
passes with the cession, and while the use and management of all public means 
of transportation are necessarily reserved to the authority of the United States, 
private property, whether belonging to individuals or corporations, is to be 
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respected except for cause duly established. The taxes and duties heretofore 
payable by the inhabitants to the late government become payable to the authori- 
ties of the United States, unless it be seen fit to substitute for them other reason- 
able rates or modes of contribution to the expenses of government, whether 
general or local. If private property be taken for military use, it shall be paid 
for when possible in cash at a fair valuation, and when payment in cash is not 
practicable receipts are to be given. 

" All ports and places in the Philippine Islands in the actual possession of the 
land and naval forces of the United States will be opened to the commerce of all 
friendly nations. All goods and wares, not prohibited for military reasons by 
due announcement of the military authority, will be admitted upon payment of 
such duties and other charges as shall be in force at the time of their importa- 
tion. 

" Finally, it should be the earnest and paramount aim of the military adminis- 
tration to win the confidence, respect, and affection of the inhabitants of the Phil- 
ippines by assuring to them in every possible way that full measure of individual 
rights and liberties which is the heritage of free peoples, and by proving to them 
that the mission of the United States is one of benevolent assimilation, substitut- 
ing the mild sway of justice and right for arbitrary rule. In the fulfilment of 
this high mission, supporting the temperate administration of affairs for the 
greatest good of the governed, there must be sedulously maintained the strong 
arm of authority, to repress disturbance and to overcome all obstacles to the 
bestowal of blessings of good and stable government upon the people of the 
Philippine Islands under the free Hag of the United States. 

"William McKinley." 

It will be observed that in this proclamation the President assumes an arbi- 
trary power, paying no regard to the fact that the Treaty with Spain remained 
without effect until ratified by the Senate so far as the passing of the Spanish 
title to sovereignty over the Philippine people was conveyed therein. Without 
action of the Senate the executive officers of the United States held no jurisdic- 
tion over them nor did even such title to the Islands as Spain claimed become 
valid until the payment of twenty million dollars, on which it was conditioned, 
had been authorized or made. 

The foregoing proclamation caused the resistance of the people and of the 
government of the Philippine Islands, and thus provoked the warfare now being 
conducted against them in order to force an unconditional surrender of their 
rights. i 

It was in violation of the terms under which Aguinaldo had been placed in 
position by authority of Commodore Dewey, acting within the discretion reposed 
in him by the President. 

ASSOCIATED PRESS REPORT OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY'S SPEECH AT 
OCEAN GROVE. 

Ocean Grove, 1ST. J., August 25. 

President McKinley addressed twelve thousand people in the Auditorium 
here this afternoon. He was introduced by Bishop Fitzgerald, who said that 
there was no conflict between the Stars and Stripes and the flag of the cross, and 
that " they float side by side for humanity, liberty, and truth." 

The President said: " Love of flag and love of country are not inconsistent 
with religious faith, I believe that there is more love for our country and that 
more people love the flag than ever before. 

*' Wherever that flag is raised it stands not for despotism and oppression, 
but for liberty, opportunity, and humanity, and what the flag has done for us we 
want it to do for all people and all lands which by the fortunes of war have come 
within its jurisdiction. That flag does not mean one thing in the United States 
and another in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

" There has been doubt in some quarters respecting the policy of the govern* 
ment in the Philippines. 
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" I see no harm in stating it in this presence, peace first, then with charity 
for all, establish a government of law and order, protecting life and property, and 
occupation for the well-being of the people who will participate in it under the 
Stars and Stripes " 

When the President had finished, the big building shook with the intensity 
of the applause. 

When the tumult stopped, the President said: " I have said more than I 
intended." 

It will be observed that the President uses the word "jurisdiction," and in 
that phrase he may have become conscious of having said more than he intended. 
He says : " The flag does not mean one thing in the United States and another in 
the Philippines," and yet he has made a treaty with the Sultan of Sulu bringing 
slavery under that flag. That word is used in the Statute of the United States 
granting " equal rights under the law" to " all persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States." 

The effects of this declaration will be treated later. 

Having thus disclosed his purpose, perhaps having " said more than he in- 
tended," the President in his next declaration joins issue with his opponents, throw- 
ing off all disguise and announcing the policy of the Administration in plain 
terms. 

All may join in the tribute to the American soldiers, while denouncing the 
acts by which they have suffered death, disease, and hardship. 

PRESIDENT M'KINLEY'S ADDRESS TO THE TENTH PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT 

OF VOLUNTEERS. 

Governor Stone and my fellow-citizens : I am glad to participate with the 
families, friends, and fellow-citizens of the Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteers in 
this glad reunion. 

You have earned the plaudits not alone of the people of Pennsylvania, but 
of the whole nation. Your return has been the signal for a great demonstration 
of popular regard from your landing in the Golden Gate on the Pacific to your 
home-coming, and here you find a warmth of welcome and a greeting from 
joyous hearts which tell better than words the estimate of your countrymen and 
their high appreciation of the services you have rendered the country. 

You made secure and permanent the victory of Dewey. You added new 
glory to American arms. You and your brave comrades, engaged on other fields 
of conflict, have enlarged the map of the United States and extended the jurisdic- 
tion of American liberty. 

But while we share in the joy that is yours there remain with us softened and 
hallowed memories of those who went forth with you, not found in your ranks 
to-day. Your noble colonel, devoted to his men, beloved by his command, and 
respected by his superior officers, gave his life to his country with many others 
of his comrades. The nation sorrows with the bereaved. These heroes died for 
their country, and there is no nobler death. 

Our troops represented the courage and conscience, the purpose and patriotism 
of their country. Whether in Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippines, or at home 
awaiting their orders, they did their full duty, and all sought the post of greatest 
peril. They never faltered. The Eighth Army Corps in the Philippines have 
made a proud and exceptional record. Privileged to be mustered out in April, 
when the ratifications of the treaty of peace were exchanged, they did not claim 
the privilege — they declined it. They voluntarily remained in the service and 
declared their purpose to stay until their places could be filled by new levies, and 
longer if the Government needed them. Their service — and they understood it 
— was not to be in camp or garrison, free from danger, but on the battle-line, 
where exposure and death confronted them, and where both have exacted their 
victims. 

They did not stack arms. They did not run away. They were not serving 
the insurgents in the Philippines or their sympathizers at home. They had no 
part or patience with the men, few in number, happily, who would have rejoiced 
to have seen them lay down their arms in the presence of an enemy whom they 
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just emancipated from Spanish rule, and who should have been our firmest 
friends. They furnished an example of devotion and sacrifice which will 
brighten the glorious record of American valor. They have secured not alone 
the gratitude of the Government and the people, but for themselves and their 
descendants an imperishable distinction. They may not fully appreciate, and 
the country may not, the heroism of their conduct and its important support to 
the Government. I think I do, and so I am here to express it. 

The mighty army of volunteers and regulars, numbering over two hundred 
and fifty thousand, which last year responded to the call of the Government with 
an alacrity without precedent or parallel, by the terms of their enlistment were 
to be mustered out, with all of the regulars above twenty-seven thousand, when 
peace with Spain was effected. 

Peace brought us the Philippines, by treaty cession from Spain. The Serrate 
of the United States ratified the treaty. Every step taken was in obedience to 
the requirements of the Constitution. It became our territory and is ours, as 
much as the Louisiana purchase, or Texas, or Alaska. A body of insurgents, in 
no sense representing the sentiment of the people of the islands, disputed our 
lawful authority, and even before the ratification of the treaty by the American 
Senate were attacking the forces who fought for and secured their freedom. 

This was the situation in April, 1899, the date of the exchange of ratifications 
— with only 27,000 regulars subject to the unquestioned direction of the Execu- 
tive, and they for the most part on duty in Cuba and Porto Rico, or invalided at 
home after their severe campaign in the tropics. Even had they been available 
it would have required months to transport them to the Philippines. Practically a 
new army had to be created. These loyal volunteers in the Philippines said: 

" We will stay until the Government can organize an army at home and trans- 
port it to the seat of hostilities. " They did stay, cheerfully, uncomplainingly, 
patriotically. They suffered and sacrificed, they fought and fell, they drove back 
and punished the rebels who resisted Federal authority, and who, with force, 
attacked the sovereignty of the United States in its newly acquired territory. 

Without them then and there we would have been practically helpless on 
land, our flag would have had its first stain, and the American name its first 
ignominy. The brilliant victories of the army and navy in the bay and city of 
Manila would have been won in vain, our obligations to civilization would have 
remained temporarily unperformed, chaos would have reigned, and whatever 
government there was would have been by the will of one man and not by the 
consent of the governed. Who refused to sound the retreat? Who stood in the 
breach when others weakened ? Who resisted the suggestion of the unpatriotic 
that they should come home ? Let me call the roll of the regiments and battalions 
that deserve to be perpetuated in the nation's annals. Their action was not a 
sudden impulse under excitement, but a deliberate determination to sustain, at 
the cost of life if need be, the honor of their Government and the authority of its 
flag: 

First California. First North Dakota. 

California Artillery. Second Oregon. 

First Colorado. Tenth Pennsylvania. 

First Idaho. First South Dakota. 

Fifty-first Iowa. First Tennessee. 

Twentieth Kansas. Utah Artillery. 

Thirteenth Minnesota. First Washington. 

First Montana. First Wyoming. 

First Nebraska. Wyoming Battery. 

Nevada Cavalry. 

To these must be added about 4,000 enlisted men of the regular army who 
were entitled to their discharge under the peace proclamation of April 11, 1899, 
the greater portion of whom participated in the engagements of the Eighth 
Corps and are still performing arduous services in the field. 

Nor must the navy be forgotten. Sixty-five devoted sailors participated in 
the engagement of May 1 in Manila Bay whose terms of service had previously 
expired, continuing on duty quite a year after that action. 

For those men of the army and navy we have only honor and gratitude. 

The world will never know the restraint of our soldiers — their self-control 
under the most exasperating conditions. For weeks as, subjected to the insults 
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and duplicity of the insurgent leaders, they preserved the status quo, remember- 
ing that they were under an order from the Government to sacredly observe the 
terms of the protocol in letter and spirit and avoid all conflict except in defence, 
pending the negotiations of the treaty of peace. They were not the aggressors. 
They did not begin hostilities against the insurgents pending the ratification of 
the treaty of peace in the Senate, great as was their justification, because their 
orders from Washington forbade it. 

I take all the responsibility for that direction. Otis only executed the orders 
of his government, and the soldiers, under great provocation to strike back, 
obeyed. 

Until the treaty was ratified, we had no authority beyond Manila city, bay, 
and harbor. We then had no other title to defend, no authority beyond that to 
maintain. Spain was still in possession of the remainder of the archipelago. 
Spain had sued for peace. The truce and treaty were not concluded. 

The first blow was struck by the insurgents. Our kindness was reciprocated 
with cruelty, our mercy with a Mauser. The flag of truce was invoked only to 
be dishonored. Our soldiers were shot down when ministering to the wounded 
Filipinos. Our humanity was interpreted as weakness, our forbearance as 
cowardice. They assailed our sovereignty, and there will be no useless parley 
— no pause, until the insurrection is suppressed and American authority acknowl- 
edged and established. 

The misguided followers in rebellion have only our charity and pity. As to 
the cruel leaders who have needlessly sacrificed the lives of thousands of their 
people at the cost of some of our best blood for the gratification of their own 
ambitious designs, I will leave to others the ungracious task of justification and 
eulogy. 

Every one of the noble men, regulars or volunteers, soldiers or seamen, who 
thus signally served their country in its extremity deserves the special recogni- 
tion of Congress, and it will be to me an unfeigned pleasure to recommend for 
each of them a special medal of honor. 

While we give you hail and greeting from overflowing hearts, we do not for- 
get the brave men who remain and those who have gone forward to take your 
places, and those other brave men who have so promptly volunteered, crowding 
each other to go to the front to carry forward to successful completion the work 
you so nobly began. Our prayers go with them, and more men and munitions, 
if required, for the speedy suppression of the rebellion, the establishment of 
peace and tranquillity and government under the undisputed sovereignty of the 
United States ; a government which will do justice to all and at once encourage 
the best efforts and aspirations of these distant people and the highest develop- 
ment of their rich and fertile lands. 

The government to which you gave your loyalty welcomes you to your 
homes. With no blot or stain upon your record, the story of your unselfish ser- 
vices to country and to civilization will be to the men who take your places at the 
front and on the firing line, and to future generations, an example of patriotism 
and an inspiration to duty. 

(For the response to this address to the 10th Pennsylvania see Appendix .) 

The terms of a treaty with the Mohammedan Sultan of Sulu, one of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, have been given out. What the exact conditions of this treaty 
bringing slavery and polygamy within the jurisdiction claimed by the United 
States may be can only be known when it is submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion or rejection. 

It has been admitted by Senator Lindsay, of Kentucky, one of the few mem- 
bers of the Senate elected as a Democrat who supports the Administration. In 
his address to the American Bar Association held in Saratoga he attempted a 
defence of this unconstitutional act in the following terms : 

SLAVERY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

As to slavery in the Philippines, he said : 

Mr. Lincoln treated the freeing of the slave as subordinate to the' preserva- 
tion of the Union. A great contest was being settled by the arbitrament of war, 
and, in his opinion, the slave could await the progress of events for the applica- 
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tion in his behalf of the principle that liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
among the inalienable rights with which men are endowed by their Creator. 

This principle cannot be literally enforced in the adjustment of our rela- 
tions with the Philippines, but the declaration is to be kept in view as a great 
fundamental doctrine, controlling, as far as circumstances will permit, the organ- 
ization and preservation of orderly administration, though its literal application 
may for the time be denied, as our fathers denied it, when it leads to anarchy 
and lawlessness or renders stable and orderly government impossible, or increases 
the difficulties in the way of establishing liberal institutions. 

The Filipinos have never been free. For nearly three hundred and fifty years 
they have lived under the arbitrary control of the Spanish crown. In submitting 
to the authority of the United States they surrender no privilege or immunity. It 
cannot be that their right to a government to which they give their consent is 
more sacred than was the like right to the people of the seceding States. 

In January, 1849, an amendment was offered to one of the appropriation 
bills pending in the Senate of the United States, to ' extend the Constitution of 
the United States 1 to the territories recently acquired from Mexico. Discussing 
that proposition, Mr. Webster said: 

"Let me say that in this general sense there is no such thing as extending 
the Constitution. The Constitution is extended over the United States and over 
nothing else, and can extend over nothing else. It cannot be extended over any- 
thing except the old States, and the new States which shall come in hereafter 
when they do come." 

Controverting this broad statement, Mr. Calhoun replied that the Constitu- 
tion " is the supreme law, not within the limits of the States of this Union merely, 
but wherever our flag waves — wherever our authority goes, the Constitution in 
part goes. iSTot all its provisions certainly, but ail its suitable provisions ; " but in 
the same connection Mr. Calhoun declared that " the territories belong to us — 
they are ours ; that is to say, they are the property of the States of the Union, and 
we, as the representatives of these States, have the right to exercise all that 
authority and jurisdiction which ownership carries with it.' 1 

If failure attends our efforts, it will be but another instance of defeated 
hopes and disappointed expectations. But if by holding up the hands of those 
who aspire to orderly and stable institutions we shall open the way to a home 
government, under which individual rights will be respected, domestic tran- 
quillity insured, and life, liberty, and property protected, by the fixed and regular 
administration of just and equal laws, we shall give another and striking evidence 
of man's capacity for self-government, and over and above all considerations of 
pecuniary or commercial advantages, however great they maybe, we shall be 
compensated for the blood and treasure we have expended and may expend, by 
the consciousness of having secured to the inalienable rights of man a wider 
field, and to free institutions the opportunity to extend their blessings to the 
human family in a quarter of the world in which despotism has had its undis- 
puted reign from the earliest period of recorded time 

It will be remembered that the debate ensued on the claim of Calhoun and 
his associates that under the Constitution the slave-owner held the right to main- 
tain his property in slaves in California and in all other territory of the United 
States, and that Congress had no power to impair this right by legislation. 

The issue on that question was then joined ; it was decided by the Civil War ; 
that decision was ratified by the amendments to the Constitution. Under the Con- 
stitution the Statute of the United States gives all persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States the same right in every State and Territory that is enjoyed by 
white citizens anywhere. Witness the terms of the law: 

Revised Statutes U.S. Title XXIV. Section 1977. — Equal Rights under 

the Law. 

All persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall have the same 
right in every State and Territory to make and enforce contracts, to sue, be par- 
ties, give evidence, and to the full and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings 
for the security of persons and property as is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall 
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be subject to like punishment, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and exactions of 
every kind, and to no other. 

Territory. — A tract of land belonging to or under the dominion of a prince 
or state, lying at a distance from the parent country or from the seat of govern- 
ment. — Webster ] s Dictionary. 

If the Island of Sulu, one of the Philippines never yet conquered by Spain, 
is now by cession within the jurisdiction of the United States, then all persons 
now held as slaves in that island are free. Yet unless the undisputed terms of 
the treaty with the Sultan are disavowed the President of the United States has 
attempted to substitute arbitrary power for the Constitution and law of the land, 
and to reestablish slavery and polygamy in that part of the domain claimed by- 
him to be under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The support given by the New York " Tribune" to this alleged treaty, in 
defiance of the record of that paper down to the time of the control of its present 
editor, has given the " Evening Post " the opportunity to state the case in plain 
terms : 

The "Tribune" published the Associated Press dispatch from Manila, 
which announced that General Bates had returned there from Sulu, having suc- 
ceeded, " after Ave weeks' negotiation with much tact," in securing the signing 
of an agreement with the Sultan of the Moros. By this agreement American 
sovereignty over the Moros is recognized, and the United States may occupy 
and control "such parts of the archipelago as public interest demands." The 
Americans are to continue paying the Sultan the same subsidy which he got 
from Spain ; the Americans are to protect the Moros against foreign imposition ; 
American courts are to have jurisdiction, "except between the Moros;" the 
introduction of firearms shall be prohibited, piracy shall be suppressed, and there 
shall be no persecution on account of religion. 

" Domestic institutions" among the Moros are not disturbed. One of these 
institutions is slavery. Mr. John Foreman, in his " Philippine Islands," says on 
this point : 

" The Mussulmans (called by the Spaniards Moros) now extend over the 
whole of Mindanao Island and the sultanate of Sulu, which comprises Sulu 
Island and about one hundred and forty others, eighty to ninety of which are 
uninhabited. Slavery exists in a most ample sense. There are slaves by birth, 
and others by conquest, such as prisoners of war, insolvent debtors, and those 
seized by piratical expeditions to other islands." 

Prof. Dean C. Worcester, now a member of the Philippine Commission, in 
his " Philippine Islands," says : 

" We soon found that the slave business still flourished in Tawi Tawi. Girls 
of fifteen years were valued at three cabans (about five bushels) of rice. One 
was offered to us at Tataan for three dollars in cash. The proposition was a 
secret one, for while Don Felipe [the Spanish commander] could not control the 
Moros on the south coast, he would have no slave-catching or selling about his 
corner of the island. He told us that the slave-dealers had no difficulty in selling 
all the able-bodied men they could capture to the Dutch planters in Borneo — a 
fact which affords one more illustration of the benefits that civilization sometimes 
brings to a benighted land ! " 

The thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States declares 
that "neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction.'''' It is an interesting fact 
that the amendment as originally introduced by Senator Henderson, of Missouri, 
provided that slavery or involuntary servitude" shall not exist in the United 
States." The Judiciary Committee, through its chairman, Senator Trumbull, of 
Illinois, reported it back with* a change in the form of the prohibition, and the 
addition, after "the United States," of the words, " or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction." In presenting the revised draft to the Senate on the 28th of March, 
1864, Mr. Trumbull emphasized this point : 

" It is a proposition so to amend the Constitution of the United States as for- 
ever to prohibit slavery within its jurisdiction." 
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The United States in 1864 possessed no " place subject to their jurisdiction " 
outside the 'bounds of the States, Territories, and District of Columbia, which con- 
stituted the Union. A prohibition of slavery " in the United States " would have 
prevented its existence wherever our government had jurisdiction. But the 
opposition to the "peculiar institution" was so earnest, and the determination 
that this Government should never again lend any favor to it was so strong that 
the Republican leaders decided to cover all possible contingencies in the indefi- 
nite future. They therefore so amended the Constitution that if the nation should 
afterwards, as it did only three years later, acquire Alaska, there should be no 
danger of slavery existing there, and that in whatever remote corner of the world 
the flag of the republic should ever wave, the mere fact that the United States 
held jurisdiction should of itself mean freedom to all of the inhabitants. As the 
/'Tribune' 1 says of the clause in the New York charter regarding the voting 
power of a borough president in the Board of Public Improvements, the lan- 
guage of the amendment " is absolutely lucid, yields its full meaning at a single 
glance." 

The idea that Article XIII. of the Constitution might be construed as per- 
mitting slavery to exist anywhere that the United States government holds juris- 
diction rightly seemed to the writer of the " Tribune " article unthinkable. Yet 
that is precisely what the McKinley administration is doing. The government 
of the United States is to exercise sovereignty over the Moros, and at the same 
time it is to allow the continuance of slavery in this "place subject to their 
jurisdiction." 

The war with Spain was begun " in the cause of humanity," and "for the 
sake of freeing the oppressed." The latest development in the train of events 
which has followed is this proposition of the McKinley Administration to construe 
the thirteenth amendment as permitting slavery to exist under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. What do the clergy, the religious organizations, the mission- 
ary societies think of this ? 

The judgment of Admiral Dewey may rightly be cited at this point. The 
report given by the correspondent of the London " Daily News " has been verified. 

It will be observed that the Constitution of the Philippine government now 
administered by Aguinaldo and his associates forbids slavery throughout the 
domain. 

President McKinley proposes to suppress that Constitution and form of govern- 
ment, and to recognize and establish slavery by force, i.e., by the " unconditional 
surrender " of the liberty of the people of the Philippine Islands to the army of 
the United States. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY ON FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE. 

Report of a Representative of the London Daily " News " of an Interview with 

Admiral Dewey. 

Before the " Olympia," with Admiral Dewey on board, arrived in the harbor I 
had called on Mr. Iddings, First Secretary of the United States Embassy at Rome, 
who had arrived here to receive the Admiral, and asked him to use his influence 
to obtain an interview for the representative of the " Daily News." This he had 
the goodness to do, informing me, however, that the victor of Cavite could not 
see me until the day before his departure. I had, after all, however, some little 
difficulty before succeeding in my object. When I first put off to the " Olympia " 
I was told that the Admiral was not on board. I returned, therefore, to the Hotel 
Royal, where Mr. Iddings was putting up, hoping to find his famous countryman 
with him. But, no, he was not there. Finally, when evening was setting into 
night, I took boat again. The boatman put his back into his work, and in forty 
minutes we were within a hundred feet of the flagship. Was I after all too late ? 
It seemed so. Men stood ready to draw up the ladder, and it certainly for the 
moment seemed important that it should not go up without me on it. At a word 
from me, however, the boatman shot us ahead, and with a spring I caught the 
ladder as it was slowly ascending, and rose with it on deck. There I was not 
altogether surprised to 'find myself confronted by an* American officer, who, how- 
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ever, at the mention of Mr. Iddings' name, listened courteously to my representa- 
tions as to the absolute necessity of my seeing the Admiral, and finally allowed 
me to pass. Then, after a slight delay, I was conducted by a Chinese sailor into 
the presence. 

Admiral Dewey is a handsome man, and has a sympathetic seaman's face. 
His hair is quite white, and his manner at once frank and modest. He is, indeed, 
a very modest man. As he spoke a smile from time to time lightened up his 
features. In reply to the few words in which I made my excuse for disturbing 
him, the Admiral said that in promising to see me he had made an absolute 
exception to his rule. As a fact, he greatly disliked being interviewed. I was 
naturally grateful, and said so. Then, after there had been some little talk of 
his stay at Naples, I asked : " Was Cavite, in your opinion, Admiral, the decisive 
action in the war ? " 

" It was the battle," was the reply, " which decisively turned the fortunes of 
war in favor of the Americans. " Then he added: "The Spanish ships, all the 
same, fought well." 

" And the condition of the Spanish fleet ?" I asked. "Was it in fact so 
deplorable as to make victory on the other side certain ? " 

"Do not believe," said Admiral Dewey, "that the American fleet was so 
much superior to the Spanish. We certainly had the advantage of more modern 
vessels, but a naval victory depends on so many coefficients." 

Conversation then, after some remarks from Admiral Dewey on the United 
States navy, and to the various episodes of the battle of Cavite, turned to the 
question of the Philippines. " Do you think, Admiral, that the islands are likely 
to be pacified soon ? " The Admiral replied as follows : 

" I have the question of the Philippines more at heart than any other Ameri- 
can, because I know the Filipinos intimately, and they know that I am their 
friend. The recent insurrection is the fruit of the anarchy which has so long 
reigned in the island. The insurgents will have to submit themselves to law 
after being accustomed to no law at all. I believe and affirm, nevertheless, that 
the Philippine question will be very shortly solved. The Filipinos are capable of 
governing themselves. They have all the qualifications for it. It is a question 
of time ; but the only way to settle the insurrection and to assure prosperity to 
the archipelago is to concede self-government to the inhabitants. That would be 
the solution of many questions, and would satisfy all, especially the Filipinos, 
who believe themselves worthy of it, and are so." 

"Self-government for the Philippines has, however, not many partisans in 
America," I remarked. 

" I have never been in favor of violence towards the Filipinos," replied, or 
rather continued, the Admiral. " The islands are at this moment blockaded by a 
fleet, and war reigns in the interior. This abnormal state of things should cease. 
I should like to see autonomy first conceded, and then annexation might be 
talked about. This is my opinion, and I should like to see violence at once 
put a stop to. According to me, the concession of self-government ought to 
be the most just and the most logical solution." 

The Admiral spoke with an air of frank conviction. 



[From the "Evening Post" Neic York, Aug. 29, 1899.] 
THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH AND THE FACTS. 

Mr. McKinley has broken his long silence on the Philippine question. He 
has also broken something else, as we shall proceed to show. What he asserted 
in his speech at Pittsburg yesterday is doubtless what he would like to believe to 
be true, but the facts are otherwise. We shall set forth as dispassionately as 
possible some of Mr. McKinley's perversions of the truth. 

He said yesterday : 

" Until the treaty was ratified we had no authority beyond Manila city, bay, 
and harbor. We then had no other title to defend, no authority beyond that to 
maintain. Spain was still in possession of the remainder of the archipelago. 
Spain had sued for peace. The truce and treaty were not concluded." 

Very good : then by what title or authority did William McKinley assert, on 
Dec. 21, 1898, seven weeks before the treaty was ratified, sovereignty over all the 
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Philippine Islands? In his proclamation of that date he declared that " with the 
signature of the treaty of peace . . . the future control, disposition, and 
government of the Philippine Islands are ceded to the United States. " He went 
on to announce that "in fulfilment of the rights of sovereignty thus acquired" 
he proposed immediately to occupy and administer " the entire group of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 1 ' In other words, what the President now says he could not do 
legally, he did do. Boasting now that "every step taken was in obedience to 
the requirements of the Constitution, 1 ' he compels attention to the fact that his 
proclamation of Dec. 21, 1898, was in flat violation of the Constitution. If he 
could, as he then asserted, proceed to occupy and administer the entire group, 
then his excuse for doing nothing outside of Manila falls to the ground. If, as 
he now says, it would have been illegal to assert title to the islands before the 
treaty was ratified, then he is a confessed law-breaker, for such title he did as- 
sert/ We prefer (to quote his own language) to " leave to others the ungracious 
task of justification and eulogy. 11 

Mr. McKinley declared again yesterday that his purpose in originally send- 
ing troops to Manila was to " emancipate" the natives, and that, therefore, they 
should have been our 4 ' firmest friends." Well, it was not the fault of the Fili- 
pinos that eternal friendship was not sworn on the spot. They were for months 
most profuse in their expressions of gratitude, and admiration, and attachment. 
If ever a statesman had an easy task it was that of consolidating the amity which 
existed for months at Manila between Filipinos and Americans. But all was 
turned to bitterness and hatred. Why ? Because the Filipinos discovered that, 
whatever might be the case with Dewey and the other officers on the scene, the 
Government at Washington was insincere in its fair words. This is not a matter 
of opinion. There is an official document on record which shows how hollow are 
these later pretences of an intention to " emancipate 11 the Filipinos. As early as 
June 16, 1898, the Secretary of State, Judge Day, wrote a letter to Consul Pratt 
in which the real purpose of this Government respecting the natives was revealed. 
Warning the Consul against having any relations with the Filipino leaders, Mr. 
Day said: "This Government has known the Philippine insurgents only as dis- 
contented and rebellious subjects of Spain ; " and went on : " The United States, 
in entering upon the occupation of the islands, . . . will expect from the in- 
habitants . . . that obedience which will be lawfully due from them." 
There is the announced purpose of the McKinley administration a month and a 
half after Dewey's victory — the islands to be seized, the natives to be subdued. 

The President's most unblushing distortion of the truth was his assertion that 
it is only "the will of one man 11 that keeps the Filipinos from submitting, and 
that the insurgents "in no sense represent the sentiment of the people. 11 This 
is antecedently incredible, and it also flies in the face of a mass of evidence to 
the contrary which is simply overwhelming. If ever there was proof that a 
foreign invasion was dashing itself against a strong and rising national senti- 
ment we have that proof in the Philippines. Napoleon did not find it more 
marked in Spain or Russia. In the very newspapers containing the President's 
speech are dispatches from a trusted Philippine correspondent saying, " The 
only friendly natives I found on my southern tour were the Moros [Mr. McKinley's 
polygamous and slave-holding proteges']. Even the non-combatants hate us. In 
Manila the native feeling against us is growing stronger every day." And the 
same day we get the testimony of the Rev. Peter MacQueen, long in the islands 
as chaplain of the First California Volunteers, to the following effect : 

" There is not a Filipino in the islands that wants the American form of gov- 
ernment. There was a time when the conquest of the islands might have been 
completed with comparatively little bloodshed, and that was immediately after 
Dewey's victory. Since that time the policy has been such as to encourage resist- 
ance." 

We are content to leave the Presidents assertions and the facts to confront 
each other. But we are heartily glad he has spoken out. He has now committed 
himself to the policy of subjugation. He has staked his political fortunes on 
the popularity with Americans of a merciless war upon millions of men of another 
race, half-way round the globe, who resent and repudiate our pretensions to rule 
over them. Unless the country we have known and loved has suddenly become 
a cruel nation of conquerors, the ultimate fate of such a President a»d such a 
policy cannot be in doubt. 
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[From the New York " Evening Post."] 
SAYING DITTO TO SPAIN. 

The brutal note in President McKinley's latest Philippine war-cry has evi- 
dently startled his warmest supporters. " There will be no useless parley, no 
pause until the insurrection is suppressed." Not one of McKinley's champions 
in the press of this city has commented on this announcement of a policy of 
extermination, except with the significant comment of shamefaced silence. They 
know, if the President does not, where his truculent sentiment came from. It 
was made in Spain. McKinley is only saying ditto to Weyler, to Polavieja, to 
Arolas. His threat will carry no surprise to the natives, for they will see in it 
only a repetition of the fulminations of Spanish Governor-Generals. To them it 
will be but one oppressor holding the language and employing the methods of 
another. So far as the President is able to commit the United States to a policy 
in the Philippines, he has now committed us to the Spanish policy. After long 
denouncing it with unmeasured hatred and abhorrence, we embrace it. 

There is no concealment about it. Secretary Root, with the usual insouci- 
ance of a civilian Secretary of War, has announced that from now on the war 
will be prosecuted with " vigor." Senator Elkins interprets this to mean " relent- 
lessly." Naval officers are saying that the thing to do is to blockade every 
Philippine port and starve the inhabitants. The soldiers in the field have got 
tired of abandoning towns for the use of the natives, and now burn every house 
to the ground as they withdraw. In short, the plan of carrying on a "philan- 
thropic " war — of killing people tenderly, and with tears in our eyes — has been 
abandoned. From nbw on we are going to kill, burn, ravage, without rest or 
remorse. The President of the United States proposes to better the instruction 
of the cruellest Spanish general that ever launched his bloodthirsty decrees in 
Manila. 

It has taken Mr. McKinley a long time, and has doubtless cost him many 
struggles, to come over to the policy of inhumanity. We may measure the dis- 
tance he has travelled by comparing his Pittsburgh speech of Monday with his 
Boston speech of last February. Then he was all a-drip with the milk of human 
kindness. Every drop of Filipino blood spilled was "anguish to his heart." 
He was determined to make the natives feel that '* we are their friends, not their 
enemies," by "affording them every opportunity to prosecute their lawful pur- 
suits." So, too, in his illegal proclamation of last December, Mr. McKinley 
assured the inhabitants of the Philippines that we came " not as invaders or con- 
querors, but as friends, to protect the natives in their homes, in their employ- 
ments, and in their personal and religious rights." From all that to the Presi- 
dent's no-quarter speech at Pittsburgh is a long journey, though made in so short 
a time ; it is the journey from Lincoln to Torquemada. 

Now, we have no idea of trying to make Mr. McKinley out a monster per- 
sonally. Let him be as amiable and kind-hearted a man as his friends assert 
him to be. His sudden blossoming out into a merciless conqueror is not a per- 
sonal, so much as it is a political, development. He has simply stepped into 
Spain's shoes in the Philippines, and he necessarily begins to look very Spanish. 
Continuing Spanish methods of taxation, sincerely flattering Spain by imitating 
her method of calling upon the natives to submit or be killed, it is no wonder 
that, having begun by saying A and B, he is now saying Z, and undertaking the 
subjugation of the islands in the very spirit of a Spaniard, announcing his pur- 
pose in the words that might have been taken from a proclamation of General 
Weyler. The cruel situation has been too much for a kindly man. His philan- 
thropy has been slowly transmuted into truculence. 

No account of our going over to Spanish methods in the Philippines would 
be complete which left out the analogy between the Spanish archbishops and the 
American Methodist bishops. Read the effusive address to Mr. McKinley by 
Bishop Fitzgerald, at Ocean Grove, last week. A fighting bishop of the Middle 
Ages never made a more frightful mixture of war and religion. The President 
was carrying the flag to the other side of the globe, but he was also " marching 
with the forces of the Lord under the Banner of the Cross." The Archbishop of 
Manila never surpassed that. Think of it ! Here was a President who had just 
completed an agreement by which the American flag was again made to float 
over slaves, as well as over Mohammedan harems ; who had encouraged his 
ally, the fierce Mohammedan chief, Datto Mundi, to fall with his Mussulmans 
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upon the Christians in Zamboanga and slaughter them like so many Armenians 
falling before Bashi Bazouks ; who had announced his purpose to carry the 
torch and sword to every part of Luzon — and a Methodist bishop rises to declare 
all this the service of God ! "In the prophets of Jerusalem I have seen an hor- 
rible thing ; they walk in lies and strengthen the hands of evil-doers, that none 
doth return from his wickedness." 

[From the Boston " Globe ," Aug. 80,1899.] 
THE PRESIDENT'S HISTORY. 

The President, we regret to see, is confused somewhat in his history of the 
operations in the Philippines. At Pittsburgh he spoke of the obligations of the 
Government" to sacredly observe terms of the protocol, 1 ' under which «* until the 
treaty was ratified, we had no authority beyond Manila city, bay, and harbor. 
We then had no other title to defend, no authority beyond that to maintain. " 

In this statement the President ignores his proclamation to the Filipinos 
weeks before the treaty was ratified, and his expedition, under General Miller, to 
Iloilo, which sailed from Manila on Christmas Day. The treaty was not ratified 
until February. 

Those who make history should not forget it. 

[Boston "Herald" Aug. 29,1899.] 
RETURN OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

In his speech at Pittsburgh President McKinley struck a false note with regard 
to the retention of the volunteers in the Philippines many months after their term 
of enlistment had expired. All that he said in praise of their valor and patriotism 
was richly deserved; all and even more, for their gallant conduct has reflected 
the highest credit on American arms, and their countrymen will long keep it in 
grateful memory. But in stating, as Mr. McKinley did, that the volunteers were 
** privileged to be mustered out in April, when the ratifications of the treaty of 
peace were exchanged," and that they " did not claim the privilege, they declined 
it,' 1 he should have added that, through the remissness of the Administration, no 
means were provided for bringing the volunteers home when their term of service 
came to an end. On this point the War Department fell far short of its duty. So 
our soldier boys were compelled to do much more than their duty by remaining 
long after they had a perfect right to leave. 

No doubt some of the volunteers were willing to stay ; for that matter, about 
one-tenth of their number have reenlisted for two years. But it is certain that, 
if the War Department had furnished transportation for the time-expired volun- 
teers, a considerable proportion of them would have availed themselves of the 
privilege. And, assuredly, they would not have subjected themselves to criti- 
cism in doing so. If there is one thing well settled about military service, it is 
that, when the conditions of their enlistment are fulfilled, soldiers have a right 
to go home, without incurring the slightest blame or exposing themselves to any 
slur upon either their courage or their patriotism. In this case the blame lay 
clearly and entirely with the Administration. Fresh troops should have been 
ready to take the places of all the volunteers who wished to come back, and 
transports should have been furnished to bring them home. In commending the 
volunteers for remaining, when, in point of fact, they could not get away, Presi- 
dent McKinley struck a false note at Pittsburgh. 

[Boston " Herald."] 
IS IT FATALITY OR INCAPACITY ? 

A fatality seems to attend President McKinley in the administration of mili- 
tary affairs. He has opportunities given him that to others, in other times and 
other places, would be considered of inestimable value and as sure precursors of 
success. There has been practically no limit placed upon the money he has had 
at his disposal to carry on the war. He has had in the troops making up the 
regular regiments and their officers a relatively small body of men, it is true, 
but men of exceptional ability in the line of their duty, white the volunteer force 
of the United States, although untrained, has been pronounced by some of the 
best critics, military men of long European experience, to be unequalled when 
considered as raw material. • 
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Our campaign in Cuba was marked by a series of blunders. With any other 
adversary than the Spanish the campaign at Santiago would, in all probability, 
have ended in the worst disaster that an American army ever sustained, and this 
in spite of a personal bravery which would have led thousands upon thousands 
of our men to have fallen in their places rather than surrender. When by a 
great move, in what may be termed an astounding case of " bluff," the military 
commander at Santiago was induced to surrender and victory was assured to us, 
it needed what would ordinarily be looked upon as a gross breach of discipline 
on the part of the subordinate officers in requesting — over the head of their com- 
mander, and, in fact, over the head of the War Ddepartment — that action looking 
toward the removal of the troops be taken, to prevent a wholesale destruction of 
our soldiers by disease. All that was creditable in our Santiago campaign was 
the enthusiasm, determination, and courage of the soldiers and their regimental 
officers, and the bravery and wisdom displayed in handling troops by some of the 
subordinate generals. But the campaign, as planned and directed, is certain to 
go down in military history as one of the most foolish and preposterous attempts 
to invade an enemy's country that this century has produced. A game may be 
won by a fluke, and this was the case at Santiago ; but no one would consider 
that such an instance of luck constituted either skill or foresight. 

The experience in Cuba seems to be, with local variations, repeating itself 
in the Philippine Islands ever since cable communication was established between 
Washington and Manila, and the military commander there was made subordi- 
nate to administrative direction. We have had battle after battle, engagements 
which bear a suspicious resemblance, in the reports we receive of them, to those 
contests which two years ago we were accustomed to hear about as fought 
between the Spanish and the Cuban insurgents, in which, after they were over, 
the ground was literally covered with the dead bodies of the latter. But, in 
spite of this wholesale slaughter, the Cuban insurrection went on. The Spanish 
regiments were marched out into the country on an exterminating expedition, 
they would drive the Cubans before them whenever they had an encounter, and, 
having taken the positions of the latter, and killed large numbers of them, would 
march back to Havana, or some other Spanish stronghold, while the Cuban 
insurgents would repossess themselves of the places and territory thus abandoned 
and make themselves ready for another assault. Two years ago this method of 
procedure seemed to us to be only not insufferably silly because it was so horribly 
wasteful of human life, and the ability and the judgment of Spanish generals 
were held by us in the utmost contempt. 

But in what way, one may. fairly ask, has our campaign in the Philippine 
Islands substantially differed from that which the Spanish carried on in Cuba 
before we interfered ? We may rightly take to ourselves the credit of having 
better soldiers and better regimental staff and subordinate officers, but in the 
absence of a well- devised and thoroughly executed plan of campaign these may 
help us no more than if we did not possess them, and were in this respect on a 
plane of equality with the Spanish. It will be valor and determination wasted 
by the fruitless bloodshed of some of the best citizens of the American republic. 
Take, as an illustration, one out of many incidents in the campaign. On the fifth 
taking of a small Philippine town — that is, a town which previously had been 
four times taken and abandoned — one of the most accomplished young officers 
in the regular army lost his life, in common with that of several of the soldiers 
of his regiment. After this episode the place was again abandoned. When it 
is considered that, in the opinion of the well informed, it might have been held 
all along with a small force of men, one can hardly view the sacrifices involved 
in this taking and retaking as little less than murder. This is merely an illustra- 
tion of the wretched way in which our campaign against the Filipinos is carried 
on. Official and intended misrepresentation has characterized the news which 
fhe Administration has permitted to reach the public. The effect which our ag- 
gressive actions have had upon the Filipinos has been greatly exaggerated, while 
the effect which battle and exposure have had upon our troops has been deliber- 
ately underestimated. We are inclined to believe that it is the judgment of well- 
informed persons who have studied the problem on the spot that, in those killed, 
wounded, or struck down by disease, we have suffered a loss as large as that 
which we have inflicted upon the insurgents. Is this the way in which the Phil- 
ippine project is to be made popular ? One might almost suppose that President 
McKinley was working in a double sense, and, whila pretending to believe in the ( 
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extension of American authority to the Philippine Islands, was practising through 
his Administration a method which would have the result, if long continued, of 
making the very name "Philippine" a hateful sound, suggestive of national 
humiliation, to the ears of the American people. 

SENATOR BURROWS, OF MICHIGAN, ON THE EXISTING CONDITIONS. 

It is my judgment that, if the war in the Philippines is still in progress next 
year, and the end is not then in sight, the situation will be to the disadvantage of 
the Republican party. The only hope for the party and the country, I might add, 
is in a speedy change of conditions in the Philippines. Unless the war in the 
Philippines speedily ends it will become an important political factor, and its 
continuance will make the outlook for Republican success uncertain, to say the 
least. 

EVIDENCE OF TRUST BETRAYED AND OF BRP:ACH OF FAITH IN RESPECT TO THE 
ENGAGEMENTS MADE WITH AGUINALDO, DERIVED FROM SENATE DOCU- 
MENT NO. 62, MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, AND DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING 
THE TREATY OF PEACE WITH SPAIN. 

In August, 1896, an insurrection broke out in Cavite under the leadership 
of Emilio Aguinaldo, and soon spread to other provinces on both sides of Manila. 
It continued with varying successes on both sides, and the trial and execution of 
numerous insurgents, until December, 1897, when the Governor-General, Primo 
de Rivera, entered into written agreement with Aguinaldo. ... It re- 
quired that Aguinaldo and the other insurgent leaders should leave the country, 
the government agreeing to pay them $800,000 in silver and promising to intro- 
duce numerous reforms, including representation in the Spanish Cortes, freedom 
of the press, general amnesty for all insurgents, and the expulsion or seculari- 
zation of the monastic orders. 

Aguinaldo and his associates went to Hongkong and Singapore. A por- 
tion of the money, $400,000, was deposited in banks at Hongkong, and a lawsuit 
soon arose between Aguinaldo and one of his subordinate chiefs, named Artacho, 
which is interesting on account of the very honorable position taken by Agui- 
naldo. Artacho sued for a division of the money among the insurgents according 
to rank. Aguinaldo claimed that the money was a trust fund, and was to remain 
on deposit until it was seen whether the Spaniards would carry out their promised 
reforms ; and if they failed to do so, it was to be used to defray the expenses of 
a new insurrection. The suit was settled out of court by paying Artacho $5,000. 
. . . Aguinaldo is now using the money to carry on the operations of the 
present insurrection. 

(Memoranda concerning the situation in the Philippines on Aug. 30, 1898, by F. V. Greene, Major 
General U.S. V., Senate Document No. 62, Part 1, Fifty -fifth Congress, Third Session.) 

Consulate-General of the U.S. 

Singapore, April 28, 1898. — On the evening of Saturday, the 23d instant, 
I was confidentially informed of the arrival here, incognito, of the supreme 
leader of the Philippine insurgents, Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, by Mr. Howard 
W. Bray, an English gentleman of high standing, who, after fifteen years' resi- 
dence as a merchant and planter in the Philippines, had been compelled by the 
disturbed condition of things resulting from Spanish misrule to abandon his 
property and leave there, and from whom I had previously obtained much valu- 
able information for Commodore Dewey regarding fortifications, coal deposits, 
etc., at different points in the islands. 

Being aware of the great prestige of General Aguinaldo with the insur- 
gents, and that no one, either at home or abroad, could exert over them the same 
influence and control that he could, I determined at once to see him, and, at mf 
request, a secret interview was accordingly arranged for the following morn in cr, 
Sunday, the 24th, in which, besides General Aguinaldo, were only present the 
General's trusted advisers and Mr. Bray, who acted as interpreter. ... I 
telegraphed the Commodore the same day as follows, through our Consul-General 
at Hongkong : 

" Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, here. Will come Hongkong. Arrange with 
Commodore for general cooperation insurgents Manila if desired. Telegraph. 

" Pratt." 
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The Commodore's reply reading thus : 

" Tell Aguinaldo come soon as possible. Dewey. " 

I received it late that night, and at once communicated it to General 
Aguinaldo, whom, with his aide-de-camp and private secretary, all under assumed 
names, I succeeded in getting off by the British steamer "Malacca, 1 ' which left 
here on Tuesday, the 26th. 

E. Spencer Pratt, 

U.S. Consul- General at Singapore. 

(Senate Document No. 62, Part 1, Fifty-fifth Congress, Third Session, Dispatch No. 212.) 

Consulate-General op the U.S. 
Singapore, May 5, 1898. — I regret to have to report that the circum- 
stances attending the departure from here of Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo to join 
Commodore Dewey, which I had endeavored so hard to prevent being disclosed, 
were, in substance, made public, in yesterday's edition of the Singapore "Free 
Press." . . . The facts are, in the main, correctly given. 

E. Spencer Pratt, 

U.S. Consul- General at Singapore. 

(Senate Document No. 62, Part 1, Fifty-fifth Congress, Third Session, Dispatch No. 217.) 

The Consul-General of the United States, coinciding with the general 
views expressed during the discussion, placed himself at once in telegraphic 
communication with Admiral Dewey at Hongkong, between whom and Mr. 
Pratt a frequent interchange of telegrams consequently took place. General 
Aguinaldo's policy embraces the independence of the Philippines, whose internal 
affairs would be controlled under European and American advisers. American 
protection would be desirable temporarily, on the same lines as that which might 
be instituted hereafter in Cuba. 

(From the article alluded to by Mr. Pratt in Dispatch No. 217, in the Singapore "Free Press," 
May 4, 1898.) 

U. S. S. "Baltimore," 

Consulate of the United States. 

Manila (Philippine Islands), June 16, 1898. — I have the honor to report 
that since our squadron destroyed the Spanish fleet on May 1, the insurgent 
forces have been most active and almost uniformly successful in their many 
encounters with the crown forces of Spain. Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, the 
insurgent chief, who was deported late in 1897, returned recently to Cavite and 
resumed direction of insurgent forces. He is not permitted by his people to 
personally lead in battle, but from headquarters governs all military movements. 
He told me to-day that since his return his forces had captured nearly 5,000 
prisoners, nearly "4,000 of whom were Spaniards, and all of whom had rifles 
when taken. General Aguinaldo has now about 10,500 rifles and 8 field-pieces, 
with 8,000 more rifles, 2 Maxim guns, and a dynamite gun bought in China and 
now in transit. The insurgents have defeated the Spaniards at all points except 
at fort near Malate, and hold not only North Luzon to the suburbs of Manila, 
but Batanyes province also, and the bay coast entire, save the city of Manila. 

While the Spaniards cruelly and barbarously slaughter Filipinos taken in 
arms, and often non-combatants, women and children, the insurgent victors, 
following American example, spare life, protect the helpless, and nurse, feed, 
and care for Spaniards taken prisoners and for Spanish wounded as kindly as 
they care for the wounded fallen from their own ranks. 

Oscar F. Williams, 

U.S. Consul. 

(Senate Document No. 62, Part 1, Fifty-fifth Congress, Third Session.) 

On the 27th of June, 1898, Admiral Dewey sent the following to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy : 

Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, with thirteen of his staff', arrived May 19, by 
permission, on the " JSfashan." I have given him to understand that I consider 
insurgents as friends, being opposed to a common enemy. He has gone to attend 
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a meeting of insurgent leaders for the purpose of forming a civil government. In 
my opinion these people are far superior in their intelligence and more capable 
of self-government than the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races. 

U.S. Naval Force on Asiatic Station, 

Flagship * * Baltimore . n 
Manila, Philippine Islands, Aug. 29, 1898. — In a telegram sent to the 
Department on June 23 I expressed the opinion that * ' these people are far supe- 
rior in their intelligence and more capable of self-government than the natives 
of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races. " Further intercourse with them has 
confirmed me in this opinion. 

George Dewey, 

Rear- Admiral, U.S. Navy. 

(Senate Document No. 62, Part 1, Fifty-fifth Congress, Third Session.) 

(Printed in Hongkong by Mr. Bray, reprinted in San Francisco ' News Letter" by J. J, 
Valentine.) 

' < The state documents lately published furnish food for reflection by Ameri- 
cans generally who value their national word of honor pledged to General Agui- 
naldo in Singapore on April 26th last, by the American consul-general, in my 
presence whilst acting as interpreter. It is undignified and unworthy of a great 
nation to be guilty of such duplicity, and now say the consul had no power to 
offer any such thing. As a matter of fact, the consul did not offer it of his own 
responsibility, but acting under the instructions of Admiral Dewey. In the first 
interview the conditions of General Aguinaldo's policy were clearly stated, sub- 
mitted to Dewey, and the latter cabled his acceptance, requesting Aguinaldo to 
proceed with every possible haste to Hongkong, and leave in the first available 
vessel, which was the * McCulloch. 1 I was roused from my bed at midnight by 
the consul to look up Aguinaldo and communicate the telegram to him, in order 
that he might catch a steamer leaving at daylight in the morning. This has not 
yet been made public, but I think the time has now arrived when reserve is no 
longer justifiable, after this shameful treatment of the Filipinos by the Ameri- 
cans. It is no use to argue that Dewey had no authority, because from the state 
documents lately published we learn that Dewey had instructions to use his dis- 
cretion, and agreeably with this discretion he brought back Aguinaldo to Luzon 
under the promise of independence, whilst Consul Wildman, of Hongkong, sup- 
plied him with several cargoes of arms and ammunition. No amount of official 
or diplomatic denial can alter these facts. 

"Howard W. Bray, April 15, 1899. " 

Let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

John J. Valentine. 

San Francisco, July 17, 1899. 



Latest mail reports on the conditions existing in the Philippines : 
[From the New York " Evening Rost."] 
THE TASK IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

VIEWS OF A REGULAR ARMY OFFICER ON ITS MAGNITUDE — THE DETERMINED 
RESISTANCE OFFERED BY THE NATIVES — WHAT THE CONQUERING AND 
OCCUPATION OF THE ISLANDS INVOLVE. 

Manila, July 23. 

The following letter has been placed in my hands with permission to use it 
for publication. It carries no swaggering boast of brutal deeds, no petty whim- 
per of the home-sick soldier boy. It comes from no volunteer private, inexpe- 
rienced in war. The writer is an officer of high rank in the regular army of the 
United States. It is the simple and straightforward expression of his opinion 
concerning that which has been accomplished by the army in the Philippines, 
and something of that which remains to be accomplished. 

The pity is that it is so seldom that the people of the United States can hear 
the opinions of competent army officers. This gentleman trusts in my honor in 
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thus giving his opinion. All that I can learn and hear indorses the views ex- 
pressed. I have talked the point with army men, and with civilians whose judg- 
ment in the matter is as competent as that of a civilian can be. The general 
opinion in Manila is that the probability of Filipino surrender is of the vaguest. 
It is an easy possibility for them to maintain, almost indefinitely, a warfare which 
would keep a much larger army than the present one quite actively occupied, and 
create a heavy mortality. At present the United States simply has assumed the 
shoes left by the former proprietors, and the course which has thus far been pur- 
sued has only succeeded in making the United States rather less popular than 
Spain. 

A. G. R. 

*' Barnum once said : ' There is nothing the American people enjoy so much 
as being humbugged ; ' and it is certainly true. The reports and statements about 
the situation in the Philippines which we read in papers from the United States 
cause us to doubt the evidence of our senses. We have been here since last 
summer. We went through the almost bloodless campaign against Manila — 
with our allies at our backs — and the triumphal entry into the city, and a few 
months later had the pleasure of lighting over the same road, this time driving 
our allies out of the city and its defences. 

44 Then, since March 25, we have been fighting pretty steadily, fighting at 
one place or another most of the time, our force probably averaging about 
25,000 men, or 20,000 effectives ; and what has been the result that we know of up 
to this time ? 

44 We have lost by wounds and death fully a thousand men, and, including 
the sick, have some 4,000 in hospitals. We have always, or almost always, been 
able to drive the Filipino troops out of the towns or works we have attacked ; but, 
as we have of late months pushed out to some distance from our lines to make 
such attacks, we have had to fall back each time to our own lines ; this because 
our forces are too weak to hold advance points and to guard our base — Manila. 

" In effect, we have advanced our lines against a stubborn foe, and in the 
face of great difficulties, about thirty miles. All that men could do with such an 
inferior force, and in the face of tropical seasons, has been done. Now we are 
at about the end of our tether. To conquer these islands will take at least 75,- 
000 men. So far, their losses have probably been less than ours. We know what 
our losses are in a fight, and we get a pretty good idea of the enemy's, as we 
usually remain for the time being in possession of the field. The reports pub- 
lished in America underrate our losses and vastly overestimate the enemy's. We 
have always had to attack them in a chosen and fortified position. The odds are 
all against us. 

44 Again, the enemy can supply their losses at once. With their armed troops 
they always have half as many again who accompany them to relieve their troops 
of labor ; and whenever a man ialls, one of these bolo (sword or large knife) 
men takes his place. These natives can march all day in the heat of a tropical 
sun, with a handful of rice in their knapsack for food, and sleep on the ground 
in those terrible rains without the slightest injury. The Tagal tribe alone num- 
bers about four hundred thousand people. They have been fighting for the 
greater part of three hundred years, off and on. That indicates what kind of 
people they are. Yet the world is led to believe that we can easily subjugate 
those islands (at present we have only a very small part of one of them) , with 
an army corps, or about thirty thousand men. 

44 Every officer of experience with whom I have talked has placed the num- 
ber of troops needed at between seventy-five and one hundred thousand men. 
Thirty thousand men will have to be reenforced by many more thousands if they 
are left to perform this great task. In the meantime we will lose thousands every 
year by disease — men who will break down, if they don't die, or have to be sent 
away. 

44 Another point. How are these troops to be relieved by others? The 
medical authorities all state that white troops cannot remain in this climate more 
than two or three years at farthest ; and now the whole of the United States Army 
is abroad except half a dozen regiments. 

44 There is one more point to be considered. Now that we have burst our 
bounds and gone in for conquest of foreign territory, we must be prepared to hold 
what we have taken against any foreign foe. For this we must have a large reg- 
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ular army. It must be a trained, disciplined force, always available. There is 
no other possible solution of this difficult problem. If we would not doom our 
little regular army to destruction, and court dishonor, we must face this matter 
boldly and act promptly. 

"Loyal Legion." 



[From the JVew York " Evening Post."] 
PHILIPPINE CENSORSHIP. 

WHAT LED TO THE PROTESTS OP THE CORRESPONDENTS — DAILY STRUGGLES 
WITH THE CENSOR AND EXPOSTULATIONS WITH GOVERNOR-GENEKAL OTIS 
— INTERVIEW WITH THE LATTER AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE PAPER — 
THREATENED WITH BEING DEALT WITH AS CONSPIRATORS — SAMPLE OF 
THE FACTS WHICH GENERAL OTIS SOUGHT TO WITHHOLD. 

Manila, July 21. 

Subject only to the limitation of giving " aid or comfort to the enemy," the 
right of the American people to the fullest possible information regarding impor- 
tant affairs which concern the American people, both as individuals and as a nation, 
would seem to be unquestionable. Before starting for the Philippines, I received, 
from various sources, both intimations and assurances that news matter from 
these islands was greatly affected by the rigid censorship established by the local 
military authorities. It was also asserted that a correspondent who carried with 
him such an obnoxious purpose as the telling of the truth would be quite likely 
to find himself decidedly persona non grata with said authorities. 

If such be the fact, it is certainly a matter of serious moment. The Philip- 
pine problem is not an affair to be settled wisely by any form of hysterical spread- 
eagle patriotism which struts about with assertions of the omnipotence and 
omniscience of the United States. A situation which affects some 8,000,000 people 
on the one;hand, and some 75,000,000 on the other, is not to be determined by the 
generalization that because the United States has grown to her present propor- 
tions by the absorption and assimilation of western and southwestern territory, 
through processes which were to no small extent gradual and normal, she can, 
therefore, swallow and politically digest anything which may be encountered. It 
would be quite as reasonable to assert that because Cuvier could construct, from 
a single scale of the fish the size and structure of the fish itself, he could also take 
a watch-spring and from it construct an accurate timekeeper. In any event, lack- 
ing due knowledge of piscatology or horology, he could construct neither. Nor 
can the United States establish a wise and stable government in the Philippines 
without due knowledge of the situation in the islands. 

The only instructions given me, on leaving, were to write the truth, to write 
facts as I saw them. Upon my arrival, I made it my immediate business to 
investigate the conditions under which news matter was sent, the influence upon 
it of the authorities, and the effects of the censorship. I found the news-senders 
in a state of outspoken protest against the limitations imposed upon them. The 
situation had culminated, a few days prior to my arrival, in a meeting of the 
leading representatives of the American press. The matter was fully and care- 
fully discussed. Some of those present urged the withdrawal of the entire body 
from the island, with notification to their home offices that, owing to the restric- 
tions to which they were subjected, they could not feel that they were properly 
discharging their duty to their employers and the public. 

This proposition was rejected, and the question was decided in the shape of a 
signed protest to be forwarded through three different channels, to insure its 
arrival for general publication in the United States. It is to be remarked that 
the statement, in its accepted form, was drafted by men representing publications 
which support the Administration at Washington. It was, therefore, no anti- 
Administration document designed to hamper or to criticise unduly the Washing- 
ton authorities. The step thus taken was no trifling matter, nor was it taken 
hastily. The futility of verbal protest to the authorities had been proved by 
weeks of experience. Each man had his daily fight with the censor and frequent 
expostulations with the Governor-General. The correspondents were impelled 
to the extreme, and perhaps unprecedented measure, through a sense of duty to 
the American people. It was also personally due to them that their position be 
rightly set before the reading public. 
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In some half-dozen clauses, the signed protest set forth the complaint and 
specified grounds of complaint. Much of the explanation and detail was quite 
desirable, but the cabling of long messages from the East is an expensive 
process. The paper prepared, the next step was its forwarding. Like all other 
telegraph news matter from Manila, it must be approved and passed by the 
censor before being accepted by the cable company. His passage of so sedi- 
tious (?) a document upon his own responsibility was wholly out of the question, 
and the matter was laid before the Governor-General, who constitutes the court 
of last resort in such matters, — in Manila. 

After reading the paper, that functionary requested the presence of one of its 
signers. The man thus summoned represented an Administration paper, and there 
was, perhaps, a hope that he might be led to retract. The signers decided that a 
committee would be better, and four of their number waited on his Excellency. 
It is to be remembered that all of these men had been selected and sent out by 
competent authority at home. They had been chosen for their special fitness for 
the work given them. It did not seem to be recognized, but they represented a 
power which can make or unmake Governors-General. 

Ushered into the august presence, they were greeted by the following, 
which, though given from memory by one of the committee, are approximately 
the words of the speaker : 

" You have served a paper upon me — a most extraordinary document. Are 
you aware that this constitutes a conspiracy against the Government ? My- lirst 
thought was to put you all off the island. My second thought is to summon a 
general court-martial and have you tried for conspiracy." 

The members of the group smiled. Through many previous experiences, 
they had become somewhat hardened to the threat of possible deportation. Per- 
mission to forward the message was, of course, flatly refused. But the Manila 
authorities have no jurisdiction over the cable office in Hong Kong, to which 
point a messenger was sent to forward the dispatch. It has doubtless appeared 
long ere this, and it is to be hoped that it has received a due consideration at the 
hands of the public. 

This interference with the transmission of news matter can have but one 
result — that of the establishment of a wholly false impression on the minds of 
the American people concerning the situation in the Philippines. Whatever may 
be the individual view of the question of territorial expansion, there can be but 
one view concerning the importance of full and accurate knowledge of condi- 
tions and operations. A constantly reiterated argument used by the censor as the 
form of his instructions is to the effect that it is the aim and purpose to suppress 
all matter which may reflect on the honor of the army, or which may, directly or 
by implication, comment unfavorably upon the acts of the Administration here or 
in Washington. Yet the whole air of the place is full of adverse comment on 
both. 

As I have sought to show in correspondence from home camps, from Porto 
Rico, and from Cuba, the American army is a complex institution. It includes 
men of all classes and character. The Christian gentleman is represented in it, 
and so is the rowdy and the thug. Both are here as they have been elsewhere, 
and it is neither untrue nor unpatriotic to admit the fact. Five per cent, of the 
latter class among its numbers may easily give a regiment a reputation that is 
not offset by 95 per cent, of active or passive respectability. The necessity for 
the suppression of facts which are derogatory to the Administration argues but 
badly for the Administration. 

To cite in detail the nature of the matter thus suppressed would involve a 
long story. I cannot question the competency or the truth of those who tell me 
that accurate hospital reports are scratched from their messages by the censor and 
that official reports are garbled. I know that to-day fever-stricken patients are 
lying here in Manila with the rain soaking through the canvas, and the tent-floors 
a pool of water. The official report for the forty-eight hours ending at seven 
o'clock last night gives 15.46 inches of rainfall. Canvas tents do not stand that 
sort of thing, and that is the sort of thing to be expected in Manila at any and at 
frequent times for the next three months. 

Newsmen were not allowed to telegraph the fact that notices had been freely 
posted offering $30 (Mexican silver, equivalent to $15 American money) to 
every Filipino insurrecto who would come in and give up his gun. Nor were 
they allowed to say that out of an estimated 20,000 Filipino guns in the vicinity 
of Manila about a dozen had come in. Patriotism, or insurrection, or rebellion 
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goes cheaply when it goes at $15 a head and gives up a $1*2 gun along with it. 
The transmission of the plea of the local merchants for a continuation of silver as 
the monetary standard was objected to on the ground that it might affect the 
Administration at Washington by constituting an argument in favor of Bryan 
and free silver at 16 to 1. Discussion finally obtained permission to forward 
the message. It seems to the writer that it would require a gigantic idiot to see 
any special connection between a temporary financial expedient in the Philip- 
pines and a financial principle in the United States. 

It is seldom that the truth or the accuracy of the matter submitted by cor- 
respondents is denied. The refusal is based upon grounds of expediency, and 
no secret is made of the distinct intention to give a certain color to all matter 
sent by telegraph from the Philippine Islands. Such matter must support the 
local and Washington Administration, right or wrong, in all their acts. It must 
suppress anything and everything which is in any way discreditable to the Ameri- 
can army. It must avoid all that would tend to create an impression at home that 
the army was anything other than fat, healthy, happy, and contented. Messages 
may not state that the navy took and occupied Iloilo before the arrival of the 
army. They must state that Iloilo was captured by the army, supported by the 
navy. 

I am fully aware that this story bears a strong flavor of sensationalism, but 
I have not done camp and campaign work for fifteen months to plunge suddenly 
and unadvisedly into sensationalism. My statements here are capable of proof, 
and it is for the American people to say whether they want truth and facts from 
these islandc or whether news from the Philippines is to be simply juggled into 
arguments for ihe support and glorification of the Administration. 

A. G. R. 
situation in the Philippines. 

The "Herald" prints the following dispatch, dated at Hongkong, from its 
Philippine correspondent : 

The censorship in the Philippines continues unchanged. It is political 
instead of military. 

The only friendly natives I found on my southern tour were those at Moros, 
who, so far, are unwilling that we should hold any territory except the single 
walled town of Jolo. Even the non-combatants hate us. In Manila the native 
feeling against us is growing stronger every day. 

Taxes are higher in Manila than under Spanish rule, and the inhabitants 
bitterly complain. Living expenses have doubled. The native police have been 
discharged and Americans appointed, whose administration is tyrannical and 
inefficient, because they are ignorant of the language and not familiar with the 
perpetrators of crime. 

Murders and robberies, old inhabitants say, are more numerous than ever 
before. Taxes and customs duties are being used to support the army instead of 
being applied to municipal necessities. This really prolongs the war by keeping 
the natives irritated, after high-sounding promises^!' good government. 

Information concerning recent losses of the enemy is purely hearsay, obtained 
from frightened natives. 

The desire of the natives for American rule officially reported is not borne 
out by the facts. The Mayor of Balinag, who is supposed to be a great friend 
of the Americans, is now in prison for deliberately leading an insurgent attack 
on Balinag. The Mayor of San Pedro Macate is also in prison for raising money 
and soldiers for insurgents. 

We must show sufficient demonstration in force to quickly and effectively 
lick the whole people or ourselves give in. No half-way measures will be suc- 
cessful. 

[New York " Evening Post."}- 
CAMPAIGNING IN LUZON. 

LETTER OF A COLORADO VOLUNTEER TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY — LAWTON'S 
FLYING COLUMN — SOME OPINIONS OF THE " NIGGERS " — UNCLE SAM'S 
BAD BARGAIN. 

Camp Alva, near Mariqlina, June IS. 
I hope my last letter from this camp has come to your hands O.K. When I 
wrote last I was in fond hopes of being once more in private life at no later date 
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than that of this writing, but here I am still soldiering with absolute uncertainty 
as to when we will be ordered home. Thank God, however, at least one volun- 
teer regiment has now left for God's country — the Second Oregon pulled out of 
the bay the day before yesterday ' God knows when our turn will come ! 

But I write to-day mainly to tell you about our last trip with the "flying 
column," and the hard fighting on the " south line," between Manila and Cavite, 
that ensued. This "flying column" was created by General Lawton with the 
purpose of giving a means of following the Filipinos into their very strongholds. 
Its ranks are made up anew out of different regiments, after every one of its 
trips, and thus it always consists of a force of men rested and fresh for any 
undertaking. After operating successfully on the north, Lawton finally found 
time to round up the long-neglected south. . . . 

We left our own camp June 8, at 7 P.M., and slept that night at our head- 
quarters at Santolan Heights, where every detail for the trip was perfected. I 
suppose you remember that we have twenty-five Krag-Jorgensens in each com- 
pany, and in case of an expedition like thfs they are, of course, all at the dis- 
posal of the men in the companies that go out. Thus we had this time our 
400 men, 300 with Krags, 50 or 60 with Mausers, and the rest carried their old 
Springfields. We left June 9 at 5.30 A.M., and proceeded down the Mariquina 
valley to Pasig, where we turned southwest, reaching San Pedro Macati about 
noon. The road in the valley was very muddy, so fast time could not be made. 
The distance to San Pedro by this road is tenmiles. Here in San Pedro every- 
thing was hustle and bustle. The town swarmed with soldiers, horses, mules, 
cannon, Chinese coolies, and buffalo-carts, and the Twenty-first Regiment can- 
teen did a rushing business all day long. Many a poor soldier drank his last 
glass of beer or soda-pop that afternoon ! And then we went into camp for the 
night, rolled in our ponchos, — for blankets or shelter tents are never carried on 
such trips, — and the nightly rain soaked us in plenty. 

Reveille blew next morning at 3 A.M., and after a hot cup*of coffee and a 
slice of bacon with hardtack, we fell in line at the call of the assembly. Each 
man had 150 rounds of ammunition. Two days' rations were carried with the 
line by Chinese coolies, but as a precaution each man had half a dozen hardtacks 
in his haversack. By four o'clock all was ready, and we went out for the fray. 
First, two batteries of artillery — long field-pieces of three 2-10-inch calibre, with 
four big mules to each gun ; then a battery of mountain howitzers, with a horse 
or mule to every one, and a string of Chinese carriers, with the shrapnel in their 
cases ; then a troop of Nevada cavalry, dismounted, but acquainted with the lay 
of the country; next our own six companies, destined for the extreme left of the 
line; then the Ninth Regulars, Twenty-first Regulars, and Twelfth Regulars, 
4,000 men in all. 

Three miles we went south, till we came in sight of the enemy's trenches, 
when we stretched out in a long line of skirmishers. Then the batteries went for- 
ward on the line, and a splendid sight it was to see them at work shelling the 
trenches ahead, while the skirmish-line advanced on them. My company was in 
reserve, that is to say, 200 yards behind the firing-line proper, and an extremely 
dangerous place it is, as all the high bullets strike just about there. It is the most 
trying place to be, for the men are exposed to the fire of the enemy, but not 
allowed to return it, on account of our own men ahead of them. And then the 
bullets began to whistle. The grass was five or six feet high, and wet, and 
gulches and impenetrable thickets and jungles barred our way, but on we went, 
while the bullets cut the grass about our ears. Lieutenant-Colonel Moses of our 
regiment was shot through the arm in the first five minutes of the engagement, 
and nine more men were wounded, while three were killed. But half an hour's 
fighting and a final charge dislodged the Filipinos from the trenches, and they 
made good their escape, carrying their wounded with them. All their trenches 
seem to be constructed with a view of affording a protection to the retreat of the 
defenders. Where I stepped over the trench I saw three dead and one wounded 
Filipinos. Of course their arms were gone. 

We followed the niggers south for three miles more, when we halted for a 
short rest on a hill, where we could look far out into the country to the south and 
west, and over the •* Laguna" to the east. We saw many niggers running in the 
distance, but too far away for effective shooting, and we had no ammunition to 
waste. The last three miles our regiment had come all alone, and we now 
received orders from Lieutenant Howell, aide-de-camp to General Wheaton, who 
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was with us, to return and join the hitter's brigade, which had advanced to the 
westward in the direction of Parahaque, which lies on Manila bay, ten miles 
south of Manila. We reached their column again at 10 A.M., and were formed 
into skirmish line once more, advancing towards the bay, holding a little south of 
Parafiaque, so as to cut off the niggers' retreat if possible. This march in the 
broiling sun, without water, proved one of the most trying in all this campaign. 
Officers and men, regulars and volunteers, dropped out, overcome by the heat. 
Some went almost crazy. Finally General Lawton, who had command of the 
field in person, ordered a halt. This was at 1 P.M. Out of the sixty-five men 
that my own company started out with that morning, we had twenty-five left. 
This was also just about the proportion in all the other companies of our regiment, 
while the regulars had often not more than ten or twelve left to each. We rested 
there under the trees for an hour and a half, and had some coffee and hardtack, 
for our coolies had not stayed far behind, and showed up in good time. How- 
ever, this halt gave, as we subsequently found, the niggers a chance to " vamoose.' 1 
Our men came in by twos and threes, till at 3 P.M. we were again all together, 
and started for the beach. 

The village ahead of us was Talaba, and a little further north we espied the 
tower of the old church of Las Piiias, the latter being two miles below Paranaque, 
the insurgent stronghold. There is a large river [the Zapote river] running 
through Talaba, and while advancing on it we received once more the Filipino fire. 
Things were lively for half an hour, but we made a rush and crossed the river 
despite the hail of lead, and, once on the other side, the Filipinos sneaked out and 
escaped through the dense brush along the beach. Here one man in my company 
and several regulars were wounded. 

One incident I wish to mention: When, just before crossing the river, my 
company was passing out into the open, from the cover of the brush, in the face 
of the enemy's fire, I noticed Brigadier-General Wheaton, on horseback, with his 
aide and orderly beside him. Just then a volley of Mausers whistled around our 
heads, and the general's orderly made a jump from his horse and dived into a 
little hollow to protect himself from the rain of bullets. General Wheaton 
wheeled his horse around and said : " What's the matter with you? Get up out of 
there, d — you ! " The orderly got up and mounted his horse again, looking 
sheepish, while the general smiled grimly. Poor fellow, this orderly, — he was 
shot ten minutes later, while the general had his horse killed under him. 

The same evening we shelled the town of Las Piiias for a while, but receiv- 
ing no reply we knew that once more the game had left its lair. We camped 
the night in the hard rice fields, while the escaped Filipinos to the south of us 
treated us to a series of howls of derision. Next morning we waded through two 
feet of sticky mud and crossed another river, arriving in Las Pihas at 8 A.M. 
Here we went into camp, and rested up. We took a bath and cleaned the mud 
from our clothes and rifles, and by noon were feeling fine again and fresh. 

We found a great many niggers in town with rifle-butt marks on the shoulder 
and some with insurgent soldier clothes on. Of course they all professed to be 
" amigos" and " mucho pobre." It's always that way; the niggers fight till we 
get the best of them, then hide their guns somewhere and profess their friend- 
ship. As soon as our back is turned, out come their guns and they go after us 
once more. We soldiers are all tired of this " amigo " racket. But what can a 
civilized nation do in such a case ? I suppose we will have to put up with it. I 
am afraid this insurrection will last ten years, and many an American life will 
yet have to be sacrificed. I think Uncle Sam bought a Tartar when he obtained 
these islands. 

I inclose you a clipping showing the hard fighting on the line we had left 
the following day. Whoever thinks these Filipinos cannot shoot, let them look at 
our long lists of wounded. When we were in Camp Dewey, a year ago almost, 
we taught them to aim and explained to them the use of the rear sight and the 
gauging of distances. Now we have to pay for it, for they made over-apt pupils. 
You will see in the clipping that the niggers captured twelve wounded American 
soldiers, and that is a bad blot on the name of the regulars in this fight. " Give 
up the flag, but never give up the wounded ! " said Grant, and he was right, 
especially when you have to deal with barbarians and savages, that know not 
mercy. 

The rainy season is now setting in once more, and sickness increases every- 
where. The city of Manila has the outward appearance of a booming town, the 
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stores and cafes being all newly painted and furnished. But I have heard that 
very few business men make money nowadays. As regards my intention of 
remaining here, I think I shall have to give it up, for affairs will not be settled 
for a long time to come. You have no idea how anxious all we volunteers are to 
be mustered out! We have done our duty and fulfilled our contract, but the Gov- 
ernment has already broken its own. Little will the present Administration have 
to hope from the returned volunteers. 

Our regiment has passed a unanimous vote to be mustered out in San Fran- 
cisco, which will give every man from $59 to $75 travel-pay to place of enlist- 
ment. The people of Colorado are not pleased with this, but we have given 
them to understand that we went away with nothing but cheers, and likely would 
receive no more from thtim on our return, and if they wanted us to come to Den- 
ver in a body, they should pay for our fare and Pullman berth. We don't intend 
to ride another three days on the train in a day-coach. We are " roughing it" 
out here, it is true, but we expect to be treated with consideration when back in 
the States. 

[From New York " Evening Post."] 
PHILIPPINE CONDITIONS. 

GETTING AT THE REAL TRUTH OF THE SITUATION — DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN 
KNOWN FACTS AT MANILA AND STATEMENTS OF HOME NEWSPAPERS — 
RESULTS OF THE CENSORSHIP — THE NEED OF A LARGE ARMY — LACK OF 
ENTHUSIASM OF THE TROOPS — THE SICK IN HOSPITALS. 

Manila, July 29. 

It is the frequent eomnxent of Americans in Manila that there is a manifest 
discrepancy between known facts here and the opinions and statements of home 
papers. Somewhere there is a responsibility for that discrepancy. At the 
beginning of the Philippine entanglement the American people knew little con- 
cerning these islands, their people, even their location. An idea was rapidly 
developed that they were of immense commercial value. A fever of acquisition 
seized the country, and the world was presented with the spectacle of a nation 
whose very essence is supposed to be national independence and individual free- 
dom essaying, by force of arms, to subjugate a people who for many years have 
been struggling for liberty. 

The real capacity of these people for self-government is a mooted point. 
They may be or they may not be capable. But, either way, that does not relieve 
the United States from the responsibility of answering the question whether war 
with them was a necessity or a blunder. They are called " rebels, 1 ' because so 
large a number of them have taken up arms against a government which they do 
not want. Technically, there is no war with the Filipinos. War is one thing; 
the quelling of an uprising another, and subjugation is still another. Open 
hostilities began in the suburbs of Manila on the fourth of February, but the 
cause of those hostilities and the righteousness or the unrighteousness of the 
Filipino protest find root in events which occurred prior to that date. 

Whether or not those events have been accurately and faithfully represented 
to the American people may yet prove the subject of an official investigation. 
It seems wholly certain that it is only within the last few weeks that the real 
truth of the present situation has begun to appear. Press censorship has 
crowded out much that should have been told, and it is openly asserted here that 
official reports have shown a distinct bias rather than a correct statement of 
facts. Over the heads of correspondents upon the ground there has been held 
a threat of expulsion from the island if their accounts of happenings failed to 
meet the approval of the authorities. In the main, journalistic mail correspond- 
ence, which is not subject to official inspection, has been confined to the relating 
of events rather than to a consideration of causes and results. 

The view and trend of opinion in the United States to-day cannot be known 
here. Our latest home papers are from five to six weeks old. But it is wholly 
clear that six weeks ago the general reading public in America possessed but 
vague and often mistaken ideas regarding the actual condition of things in the 
Philippines. From the unanimity of their expression, I can only accept the sub- 
joined statements as facts. Some of them I know to be such. 

The United States holds in the Philippines to-day, after a year of occupation 
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[ six months of fighting, a territory which includes barely more than one per 
t. of the area of the islands. At Santiago, practically one month of occupa- 



and 
cent. 

tion, three days of fighting, and two-thirds the force sent to the Philippines gave 
us nearly one thousand times as much territory. The section here which to-day 
may be said to be under actual American control includes barely , if anything, more 
than five per cent, of the population of the islands. The force to which the United 
States troops were opposed at Santiago numbered hardly one-quarter of that 
which is commonly conceded to constitute the Filipino force now in the field. It 
is assumed that a notable percentage of the islanders will need no conquering, 
but will meet the Americans with the " glad hand " and assurances of welcome. 
The same was assumed in the beginning with regard to all. No little stress is 
laid upon the position of a certain class of natives who are called " friendlies." 
But they are, at best, of a merely passive friendliness, and the term " non-com- 
batant" would probably be more suitably applied to them. Nor are they a 
quantity to be depended upon. The man who comes along to-day with a white 
rag on a pole, and shouting, ** Amigos, amigos, v to-morrow may be firing a gun 
from the thickets. 

Unquestionably the United States can smash all these people and establish 
itself firmly in the islands. It is, of course, possible that discord among them- 
selves, or any one of a number of causes, may lead to the disintegration of the 
insurrecios. At the present time there is no well-grounded reason to anticipate 
any such dissolution. Even should it come, the snake would be but scotched, not 
killed. There would still remain every probability of frequent uprisings. With 
garrisons in Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, Luzon, Panay, Negros, Cebu, Mindanao, 
and perhaps a half-dozen other of the Philippine Islands, with, for some time, the 
garrisons in Cuba, the question of the need of a larger army would seem open to 
no argument. The stay of these garrisons in tropical and sub-tropical countries 
is limited to two or at most three years. This fact necessitates a reserve army 
in home camps or barracks, for the relief of those in the distant islands, in addi- 
tion to the number required for home service. 

Many reports have been sent to the United States concerning the boundless 
enthusiasm of the American soldiers to remain here and see it out. I have sought 
to ascertain the facts. They seem fairly evidenced in the efforts to organize new 
regiments from men entitled to their discharge, or from the volunteer regiments 
which are being returned to the States. Three months ago it was asserted that 
seven new regiments could be organized from troops discharged or entitled to 
discharge. The estimate dropped to five, then to three regiments. In process 
of time the formation of even one regiment became a matter of doubt. Secre- 
tiveness at headquarters renders it difficult to obtain such details, but I was 
informed by good authority yesterday that a supplementary report had been sub- 
mitted which conceded some doubt of the possibility of organizing more than six 
full companies. 

A new project has, therefore, been sprung, with horses as the bait. A 
cavalry regiment is projected, and it is said that there are many applicants for 
saddles. At any rate, the "boundless enthusiasm " proposition does not seem to 
be well sustained. I have made some inquiry concerning the class of men who 
make up this overwhelming number of applicants for reenlistment. The major- 
ity are said to be ''floaters. 1 ' At home they are men of uncertain residence, 
uncertain employment, and uncertain income. The majority of the remainder 
are men who contemplate a permanent residence on the island. Some look to 
agriculture in some of its departments, others are tempted by stories of gold- 
mining possibilities. But by far the greater number want to go home. 

There seems also to have been some lack of accuracy in the circulated re- 
ports of the physical condition of the troops. Accurate hospital reports are not 
open to newspaper men. Conservative estimates place the number actually in 
hospital at from fifteen per cent, to eighteen per cent, of the troops on the island, 
with an equal, if not greater, number who are unfit for service. A partial report 
was obtained by a local paper, and is published as follows : 

" The number of sick in the various regiments in San Fernando, as given in 
last week's report, are as follows : Fifty-first Iowa, 232 ; Seventeenth Infantry, 
261 ; Twelfth Infantry, 163 ; Third Artillery, 91 ; Fourth Cavalry, 22 ; Ninth In- 
fantry, 93 ; and Hospital Corps, 7. The gain over the week preceding among 
these' regiments alone is 195 cases, which is undeniable evidence of the effect of 
the rainy season on troops on the line. 11 
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It does not rain here constantly, and there are days, and sometimes a suc- 
cession of them, when no rain falls. But the official reports give the following 
statistics of rainfall for the days indicated : 

July 18 . . . . ... • . 6.67 inches 

" " 19 9.98 " 

" 20 5.82 " 

This, for three days only, is not so very much under one-half of the annual 
precipitation in the vicinity of New York. For the first three weeks of July, 
the total rainfall is officially given as 35.63 inches. Local correspondence from 
Bacoor to the southward, and from San Fernando to the northward, under dates 
of July 20 to 25, reports the enforced withdrawal of outposts, and tells of sentries 
standing guard in water from twelve to thirty inches in depth. In some cases 
rations could only be forwarded by boats crossing flooded areas, after delays 
which became inconvenient to waiting and hungry soldiers. The town garrisons 
are, most of them, housed in buildings or the native " shack." Others are in the 
country and less fortunate. Canvas tents are but a sorry protection against 
these drenching rainfalls. 

There are those who hold it to be Unpatriotic to inform the American people 
of such things as the foregoing. It will all be sufficiently common talk when 
returning soldiers shall have been mustered out, and able to talk without fear of 
the criticism of their superior officers. That will certainly be the case if they 
talk the same way at home that thev talk among themselves here. 

A. G. R. 

[From Washington "Post."] 
VALUABLE MANILA CORRESPONDENCE. 

We assume that the writer [A. G. R.] is an honest man. It is conspicuously 
obvious that he is intelligent. We fail to see how any fairminded person can 
read his first letter without reaching the conclusion that Otis 1 censorship is 
despotic and arrogant, and that it is intended to conceal a state of affairs both 
revolting and disgraceful. 

Of course, as the letter in question proves, the attempt is as foolish as it is 
futile. Even from Manila it is possible to reach the outside world, and thus Otis 
only obstructs the transmission of news while he prompts suspicions and appre- 
hensions worse even than the melancholy truth. Every careful reader of the 
conservative and right-minded newspapers now knows that the hospitals in Luzon 
are overcrowded with fevfer-stricken soldiers. Everybody knows that our " vic- 
tories " have been absurdly magnified, and our reverses deliberately misstated. 
Serious facts, apart from the military blundering of Otis, have been suppressed. * 
For example, the Manila merchants pleaded with the Governor-General to permit 
the continuation of silver as the monetary standard in the Philippines. The rea- 
son for this was obvious. Silver is and has been the standard in that part of the 
world for generations. All commercial transactions are based upon it, and all 
the civilized nations recognize and observe it. The question was simply one of 
banking, and all the business of the Orient is adjusted to it. But Otis took it 
upon himself to imagine that a continuation of the arrangement would offend the 
Administration, as a supposed endorsement of free-silver coinage in this country, 
and, therefore, of Hon. William J. Bryan, President McKinley's arch-competitor. 
The plea was finally forwarded, but Otis has left upon the history of his time the 
ineradicable impress of an imbecile. 

The regime of Otis is thus embroidered with a tropical profusion of nonsense 
and stupidity. He has not only failed in a military point of view, but he has 
offended and disgusted every rational human being within his jurisdiction. 

Such revelations as these make it difficult for an independent and conscien- 
tious newspaper, however much it may be inclined that way, to support the 
Administration with confidence and sincerity. So far as the 4fc Post " is concerned, 
although it recognizes and applauds the patriotic purpose of the President, we 
have — temporarily, at least — abandoned the attempt. Brooke and Otis — 
Arcades ambo — constitute a combination of dulness and mischief and inefficiency 
which we cannot undertake to defend. — Washington Post (McKinley Bep.). 
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APPENDIX A. 



REPRINTED FROM NOS. 1, 2, AND 3. 

In what is apparently a carefully prepared interview between a member of 
the staff of " The Times,* 1 Washington, D.C., and Mr. Charles Emory Smith 
in his personal capacity, printed Ma}' 14, 1899, in which interview Mr. Smith not 
only charges myself but the " Evening Post" and other papers with sedition and 
treason, after citing various acts which in the judgment of lawyers of repute 
have no application or bearing upon any existing conditions, the reporter states 
that * ' The features in the Atkinson pamphlet which the Postmaster-General and 
the Attorney-General excepted are as follows : 

" ' How much increase of taxation are you willing to bear, and how many of 
your neighbors 1 sons are you ready to sacrifice by fever, malaria, and venereal 
disease, in order to extend the sovereignty of the United States over the West 
Indies and the Philippine Islands ? By such policy we throw away our previous 
exemption from militarism, which constitutes one of our chief advantages in 
establishing low cost of production, coupled with high rates of wages or earn- 
ings, computed by myself at 6 per cent, per annum on our total product, by 
which advantages we were attaining a paramount control of trade on the export 
of our goods to every port of the world of commerce. 

" ' The young men of the United States who volunteered in a war undertaken 
in the name of humanity are now being compelled to service in the' forcible an- 
nexation which had not been thought of by William McKinley on the 11th of April, 
1898, and to take part in a campaign of conquest of which he then said, " that by 
our code of morality would be criminal aggression.'' 

" « It is now plain that this act will not receive the assent of the Senate at this 
session. Before the next Congress can be brought together it will become 
plain — 

" 'First. That the way to avoid the immolation of our troops is for Con- 
gress to forbid conquest and criminal aggression. 

'"Second. That the way is plain to secure peace without accepting the 
cession of the Philippines, and without making their inhabitants citizens by bring- 
ing them under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

" ' Third. The way to save the lives and health of the troops now exposed 
is 03- ordering them home, since after peace is declared there is no authority of 
law to keep them abroad, and there can be no lawful function which they can 
perform in foreign territory in time of peace. 

" ' Fourth. The way has already become plain for the youth of the land to 
avoid diseases and death in the tropics by refusing to volunteer or to enlist in the 
army or navy of the United States. 

*' 'Fifth. The way will be found for the volunteers now held against their 
will to get their release from unlawful service in any other country than their 
own, after peace is declared.' " 

To these questions I add the conclusion given in one of the addenda to these 
pamphlets which has not been cited by the Postmaster-General or by the Attorney- 
General, but which may interest them : 

*• The pretexts upon which this so-called policy of imperialism is j^romoted 
consist of mixed motives of piety, profits, and patriotism. 

*' To the advocates who hope for a great field in missionary service we may 
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put the question, How many of the youth of America will you subject to vice as a 
sacrifice for each heathen convert that you may make ? 

4 'To the advocates of the expansion of commerce we will put the question, 
How much will you increase the power of the people of the Philippine Islands to 
consume American goods by slaughtering them, when in fact during the last ten 
years they have bought of us on the average one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) worth a year? Yet we have bought of them annually in the same 
period an average of seven million dollars ($7,000,000) worth, mainly of sugar 
and hemp, and from the export duties on these products the Spanish Government 
has secured its principal revenue, such export taxes being forbidden by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

*' To those who set up the pretext of patriotism we call attention to the reflex 
of militarism, the pauper labor of Continental Europe waiting for its remedy 
until the masses who carry the guns turn them against the classes who carry the 
sword — to their oppression in the conscript service, which is eating out the heart 
of Europe. 

*' To the workmen we put the question, How long will you bear an additional 
tax on the articles of common use which are consumed not in proportion to 
ability, but in proportion to numbers, from which the principal revenues of the 
United States are collected, such additional tax upon every one of your families 
of five persons surely coming to not less than fifteen dollars ($15) a year? 

" The pretexts are piety, profits, and patriotism ; the conclusions vice, venality, 
and pauperism. These are the constants which surely accompany the rule of 
blood and iron and the control of the masses by the military classes/ 7 

Readers are referred to No. 2 of the " Anti-Imperialist," and to previous 
editions of these pamphlets, for the figures and facts on which these questions 
were based. They are repeated and will continue to be repeated until the wrong 
which the nation is now committing is righted. These paragraphs were in the 
documents addressed to Admiral Dewey, Gen. H. G. Otis, General Lawton, General 
Miller, Professor Schurman, Professor Worcester, and Mr. Bass, of " Harper's 
Weekly," to whom I had mailed them. The mail of the United States was vio- 
lated by order of the Postmaster-General in San Francisco, and these documents 
were not permitted to reach the gentlemen to whom they had been addressed. 
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In dealing with the future demands upon the Treasury it becomes necessary 
to deal with the Pension Roll and to accept the fact that the average age of the 
pensioners of the Civil War must now be approximately sixty years. In recent 
years the expenditure for pensions has varied but a fraction from two dollars 
($2) per head. For twenty years, 1878 to 1897, the average rate was one dollar 
and a half ($1.50) per head, or one-third of the total expenditure of five dollars 
($5). Much as the cause was to be regretted, the time was not far off when by 
increase of population and the falling in of pensions, the total expenditures of 
peace, order, and industry, the normal expenditures of the Government, would 
have been reduced" to less than four dollars ($4) per head, which sum might 
have been derived from the taxes on liquors and tobacco, domestic and foreign, 
sugar, and a few tariff duties for revenue on fine linen, cotton, worsted, silk, 
and other textile fabrics, and on other articles of luxury or voluntary use. 
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Subject as this Pension Roll may have been to many grave abuses, no one 
can doubt that the people of this country have been ready to pay to the utter-* 
most farthing the debt due to the patriots of the Civil War. 

The Spanish and Philippine wars have interrupted the course, and it may be 
of interest to state the present aspect of the pension roll. To that end I have 
obtained the following information from the Pension Office in reply to my 
questions : 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Pensions, 

Washington, August 24, 18H9. 
Edward Atkinson, Esq., Boston, Mass.: 

You ask first : 

How many survivors of the Civil War assume to be in existence ? I take it 
that there are probably about 950,000, as near as we can get at it. 

Second, you ask how many of these survivors are now on the pension roil? 
There are 754,104 invalid pensioners on the rolls; there are 237,415 widows and 
dependents on the pension rolls. I suspect there are in the neighborhood of 
150,000 living soldiers who have never applied for pension, and there are 
probably in this bureau now, of all kinds of claims, about 50,000 claims pending 
for invalid pension that are genuine original claims. Some of them will never 
be allowed because they do not come within the limits of the law. 

General Ainsworth has made figures from time to time on this question. He 
is practically the statistician and has charge of the Record and Pension Division, 
War Department, which is entirely separate from this bureau. 

With reference to the number that will be had on account of the war with 
Spain and the war in the Philippines, these are entirely problematical. 

On account of the war with Spain so far there have about 17,000 claims filed 
for the army and navy. They have not been filing them so rapidly of late. 
The larger body of the soldiers who were engaged in Cuba were regular army 
soldiers and they are still in the service. A good many of the soldiers who were 
in came out disabled in various ways, by fevers and other causes that possibly 
will not leave any permanent disability, and after they have been home a little 
time and recuperated do not feel like filing claims for pension. 

We have had very few filed yet from the Philippines. . 

Very truly yours, 

H. CLAY EVANS, 

Corrim iss ioner . 
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[From the Pittsburg "Post" Sept. 1, 1899.] 
THE WAR A COLOSSAL BOTCH AND BUNGLE. 

THIS IS THE CONSENSUS OF OPINION AMONG THE OFFICERS AND PRIVATES OF 
THE TENTH REGIMENT. — DEFINITE POLICY WOULD HAVE SAVED BLOOD- 
SHED. — OTIS' REPORTS MISLEADING. — LOSS OF LIFE APPALLING. — FILIPI- 
NOS NOT DISINTEGRATING. — LONG LIST OF INTERVIEWS TO THE "POST. " 

In the following " The Post" presents the views of men of the Tenth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry on the Philippine question. There are no more 
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competent authorities to be consulted than these citizen soldiers who have proven 
their loyalty by following the flag in a cause which the majority of them believed 
to be utterly anti- American. A composite opinion is fairly stated thus : 

If the McKinley administration had declared a policy to the Filipinos and 
the world thousands of poor natives and hundreds of precious American lives 
would have been saved. The regiment sympathized with the natives as fighting 
for a liberty as dear to them as is the American's to him. The Tenth boys look 
upon the forcible annexation of the islands as foreign to the ideals of the 
American Constitution, and from a mere monetary point of view as promising 
only aggrandisement to a few rich syndicates and heavier taxes to the laborer, 
because of the huge military forces necessary to hold them. While the capacity 
for self-government of the Filipino is doubtful, he is at least worthy of a trial. 
Otis is what he is represented to be — a fussy old man who works hard, but on 
details which he might properly leave to his subordinates. He is trying to fight 
armies, in fields he never visits, from inaccurate maps. The Government is 
being robbed by corrupt conduct of the quartermaster and commissary depart- 
ments. If there is no other honorable way out of it than by whipping the Filipi- 
nos to a finish the competent army officers — Lawton, MacArthur, Wheeler, and 
others — should be given the field with plenty of men, and Otis replaced by a 
younger and less bigoted man. 

VIEWS OF SUBSTANTIAL MEN. 

These opinions are not those of " ignorant private soldiers." The men who 
give them include business men, bankers, students, lawyers, farmers, artisans, 
and are all above the average intelligence. They have had the best opportunities 
to observe conditions in the Philippines, and plenty of time to think and talk it over 
and form their mature opinions. These most of them refused to give except on 
the understanding that nothing they said be published until after their muster out 
of the United States service. Some of them said they had been warned by their 
officers not to talk. Others openly declared they feared court-martial. Many 
asserted they had been warned by political leaders at home to keep quiet on anti- 
imperialism. Some even exhibited letters to this effect. None considered that 
their own Americanism could be questioned because they believed the attempt to 
forcibly annex the Philippines the most disastrous blunder made by any adminis- 
tration since the initiation of the Republic. It will be noted there are a number 
of interviews given that are favorable to imperialism and annexation. The 
' * Post " reporters were instructed to take them as they came, with no intention of 
discriminating. 

Many of the privates refused to talk for publication, but in confidence did so 
freely. A person entering tents in the camp at the Presidio, San Francisco, at 
random could hardly find a person ready to champion imperialism from any 
point of view. The chief burden of their complaint was that the wilful neglect 
of the Administration to treat the Filipino with the justice shown the Cuban by 
announcing a policy in the beginning resulted in a war in the tropics which cost 
Pennsylvania fourteen of her brave boys, the country hundreds of lives and 
millions of treasure. 

' WHAT HAWKINS THOUGHT. 

Col. Alexander Leroy Hawkins : That the lamented leader of the Tenth 
Regiment was an anti-expansionist and anti-imperialist in all that the terms 
imply he did not hesitate to make known from the first : this in spite of con- 
tinued warnings from his political friends. His estimate of the Filipino's 
desirability as an American citizen was contained in his widely-quoted letter in 
which he described the islander as " steeped in the filth of centuries of superstition 
and oppression. His name is Indolence ; his only ambition is in sleeping and 
cock fighting." Any attempt to annex the islands or to hold them as a colony 
the colonel looked upon as a menace to American institutions, and he said so 
openly. He did not consider them worth the cost of conquest. The whole 
regiment knew of Colonel Hawkins' views, and this perhaps had much to do 
with their own conclusions. 

THE OFFICERS. 

Lieut. -Col. James E. Barnett, Washington : The Filipinos in morals are 
superior to the Japanese, are naturally bright, and with a good government 
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might develop into a superior race of people. No comparison, however, can 
now be drawn between them and the American colonists. Some of them do not 
know what they are fighting for. Their ideals of liberty are different. As for 
General Otis, the people of this country do not know all the conditions, and it is 
but fair play to wait until time has placed him in his true light. 

Major H. C. Cuthbertson, New Brighton : The whole question is too big 
for me to discuss. I only believe we must whip them now and settle the question 
of annexation afterward. 

Major Everhardt Bierer, Uniontown : You can put me down as an anti-expan- 
sionist and anti-imperialist. I always have and always will think that way. Now 
it is necessary to establish peace there as soon as possible, and then let the people 
settle the question. 

Quartermaster John F. Wenthing, Greensburg : In my judgment the islands, 
though rich, aren't worth fighting for. No one but syndicates will ever profit by 
their possession. Otis is bigoted and vascillating in his policy. That there is 
corruption in the army I know from experience. Someone — I don't attempt 
to say who — - is getting a big rake-off. We often drew boxes of canned goods 
that were a dozen cans short of the number marked on the boxes. The same was 
true oi the clothing and other issues. Many times I was compelled to ask boards 
of survey so that I would not be held responsible for the number of articles which 
should have been in the issues. These trifling delinquencies represent huge sums 
when you count them up. I do not yet think the Filipinos capable of self-gov- 
ernment. On the constitutional phase of the subject I have nothing to say. 

Adjutant Oliver S. Scott, Monongahela : I do not think the islands worth the 
money and men they are costing the United States. There is nothing for 
America to do now, however, but to go ahead and crush the insurgents. The 
latter are not fit to govern themselves. 

Edward B. M'Cormick, assistant surgeon, Greensburg: To bungling man- 
agement at Washington T attribute the whole Philippine farce. I blame, too, the 
division of the people in this country which undoubtedly did encourage the insur- 
gents. A declaration of policy and its firm enforcement in the beginning might 
have prevented bloodshed. The only thing left now seems to be for the United 
States to announce its policy and put enough troops over there as soon as possible 
to bring peace in the islands. The archipelago is marvellously rich, and it is not 
true that a white man cannot live there. But I fail to see how the islands will 
ever be of any benefit to the United States without the sympathy and the support 
of the inhabitants. That I do not believe it can ever have now. I do sympathize 
with the Filipino, for I know if I were in his place I would fight for what I 
thought was my right. In principle it is the same as that for which the American 
colonists fought. The Filipino is not fit to be an American citizen. 

Maj. George Neff, surgeon, Uniontown: Perhaps if the Administration 
had from the beginning revealed a fixed policy with reference to the islands the 
war would not have begun. I believe the Philippines will amply repay the 
United States, and should be held as a colony. But while I have no criticism to 
make of General Otis, for we do not know all the circumstances which have 
governed his acts, I think the fighting generals should be given full authority 
in the field, while the governor-general should be confined to administration of 
civil affairs. My sympathies are with the Filipino peasant, not in his fight 
against the United States, but because he is held in the worst sort of slavery by 
the aristocrats, of which Aguinaldo is a representative. He is priest-ridden to a 
degree you cannot conceive in this country. For the United States to free him 
from this is an act of humanity, and the duty of America to the native and the 
world. If left to themselves the Filipinos would soon be under a dictatorial 
form of government, constantly disturbed by faction fights. The trade of the 
Pacific, destined to be as great as that of the Atlantic, is almost untouched. I 
believe the control of the Philippines will give the United States absolute control 
of that trade. Then, too, if the dismemberment of China should ever occur we 
should be there to get our slice. The islands are wonderfully rich, and have a 
delightful climate, in which any white man, with proper precautions, may live in 
safety. The United States has grown to a size where it must assume some of the 
responsibilities of a nation. 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Capt. James A. Loar, Company E, Mt. Pleasant : The blood and treasure 
which must be put into the Philippines can never be repaid by any value there is 
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in the islands. The whole affair has been a mistake. It will take a long time 
and a huge army to subdue the natives, if they ever are beaten into submission. 
As far %s I can judge, the outcome will be that the Malays will be exterminated, 
as were the red Indians in this country. If the United States could get out of the 
islands honorably, it is my opinion that it should. 

Otis is no man for governor-general, because he is bigoted. I know this 
from actual experience and observation and from documents I have handled. He 
may be a competent general. But no man who is constantly being visited by 
and consulting with priests or men of any particular creed, and following their 
advice, is fit to hold the position he does. He has carried his weak and concilia- 
tory policy to such an extent that, by the advice of these priests, he is releasing 
or merely nominally punishing Filipinos undoubtedly guilty of serious offences. 
He sits in his office and works over details he might leave to his subordinate offi- 
cers, and at the same time directs the operations of the troops in the field he has 
never visited, — from Spanish maps, too, and not one of them is correct, as our 
own engineers have proven. There were many instances where our troops were 
called back, when if they had been allowed to have gone on they might have 
crushed the Filipino armies and perhaps nipped the alleged rebellion. The first 
battle of La Loma Church was an instance. 

The censorship put upon the cable and the mails was a farce and art insult to 
the American people. Otis couldn't keep the soldiers from writing home. As 
for the anti-imperialistic pamphlets encouraging the insurgents, I do not believe 
they had one iota of effect. They only reached the Filipinos in garbled form, 
and at that the natives are generally too ignorant to even understand what they 
meant. 

Otis' reports are misleading and inconsistent all the way through. The loss 
of life, there has been simply appalling. It is only when you begin to tabulate 
the many short death lists cabled home that you appreciate this. As for the in- 
surgent forces disintegrating and starving, it is all nonsense. You can't starve 
the Filipino. There are thousands of bushels of rice everywhere. We destroyed 
it by the carload, but that did little good. The Filipino can find a meal anywhere. 
I do not think they can be subdued in another dry season. 

If the United States is going to quell the Filipinos it must throw over a big 
army, get a new general, and stop this semi-conciliatory policy and soundly thrash 
the natives. Spanish officers told Otis that before the fighting began. I do not 
think the Filipino to-day is capable of self-government. But why did not the 
Administration at least promise him what it did the Cuban ? 

Capt. Daniel Bierer, Company C, Uniontown: The Filipinos attacked the 
American flag and must be whipped to a finish. I do not consider them capable 
of self-government. It is doubtful whether, from a monetary standpoint, the 
islands will ever repay what it is costing and will cost to subdue them. 

Capt. Thomas S. Cargo, Company K, Waynesburg : If the Administration 
had declared a policy in the beginning and promised the Filipinos their independ- 
ence when they became fit for it, this war probably would not have started. 
They are a suspicious people, and after their long oppression by the Spaniards 
you could hardly blame them for distrusting the Americans. The islands are 
rich, but no one certainly believes they are worth the good American boys who 
have fallen there and will fall. And I do not think they will ever be worth to 
the United States what it will cost to garrison them. While the Filipinos are not 
fit for self-government now, they are an intelligent race, and with opportunities 
will develop much. I can see no honorable course now for the United States but 
for it to finish the job. 

Capt. Gustav Schaaf , Company A, Mononga'hela City : I am not criticising 
General Otis. But in the way that war is being carried on now, the Filipinos 
will not be whipped in five years. Now that the United States has set its hand to 
the task, it ought to send over all the men necessary, and crush the insurgents. 
If it takes 100,000 men, and it probably will, let them be sent. The whole affair 
has been a blunder. The Filipinos were not told in the beginning what this 
country intended . to do with them, and naturally were suspicious. They are 
fighting for what they call liberty, just as our forefathers did. There are some 
bright men among them, capable of running a government under an American 
protectorate. As for the value of the islands I do not think they are worth the 
soldiers and money needed to conquer them. They might be developed, but 
that is uncertain. 
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Capt. Hustead Crow, Company D, Connellsville : I am opposed to annexation, 
but believe the United States should make the Filipinos knuckle since the fighting 
has begun. If fchey had been told in the beginning our attitude toward them, 
the collision might not have occurred. 

Capt. Harry J. Watson, Company B, Beaver Falls: The Filipinos must be 
thrashed. The annexation question is too big for me to discuss. 

Capt. Alonzo M. Porter, Company H, Washington : There is no doubt a 
larger army is needed there. As to annexation and General Otis, I do not feel 
well enough informed to give an opinion. 

Capt. William F. Finney, Company I, Greensburg : That the Filipinos must be 
whipped now goes without saying, and I have every confidence in the ability of 
our soldiers to do it, but the army must be greatly increased, and it may take two 
years. After that is done the question of giving the Filipinos their independence 
or holding the islands as a colony can work itself out 

Lieut. Blaine Aiken, Company H, Washington : We don't want them. I 
believe the United States should get out of the islands as soon as it honorably 
can. But the Filipinos must first be thrashed. They are a warlike people, and 
I do not think the United States could ever have entire peace there. 

Lieut. Richard Coulter, Jr., Company I, Greensburg : It would perhaps have 
been better if we had never attempted to gain possession of the islands. But now 
that the war has begun, we must finish it and then decide the islands 1 future. 

Lieut. Robert M. Wood, Company C, Uniontown : The United States needs 
the islands as a base for her Asiatic squadron, and should be repaid in de- 
veloping them. But they need a larger army there, and I wouldn't be surprised 
if it were two more dry seasons before the Filipinos are whipped. 

Lieut. Clarence Rehn, Company K, Washington : The quicker we get rid of 
those islands the better. 

Lieut. Edwin H. Carey, Company B, New Brighton : I think we ought to 
whip the Filipinos now and keep the islands. I look to see guerilla warfare 
kept up a long time. 

Lieut. Richard D. Laird, Company I, Greensburg : The islands are rich, but I 
doubt if they are worth the cost. But I think, now that we have gone so far, we 
should make the Filipinos knuckle. They might govern themselves under an 
American protectorate. 

Lieut. Elmer H. Thomas, Company B, New Brighton : The Filipinos will be 
whipped in another dry season, but more men are needed. I do not sympathize 
with them, and think the United States should hold the islands under a colonial 
form of government. 

Lieut. G. L. Gordon, Company K, Waynesburg : I have always been opposed 
to this expansion idea. The Philippine Islands will never, to my mind, be of any 
benefit except to capitalists. Labor is much cheaper there than in this country, 
and the American labor will stand no chance there. And then the white man 
cannot live there and do hard work. The Philippines can hardly be anything but 
a burden to the common people of the United States. While I, in common with 
nearly all the regiment, believe that the Filipino must be whipped now, I also 
believe the United States will do well to get rid of the islands as soon as it can 
with honor. As for General Otis, the private or subordinate ofiicer is not in a 
position to criticise his competency, because it is impossible to know all the con- 
ditions he is dealing with, and whether his movements are the result of his own 
initiative or of orders from Washington. But when an army of 50,000 men are 
almost to a man crying out against the tactics pursued, it is evident that some- 
thing is wrong. 

Lieut. Nat J. Hurst, Company E, South West : I think the first thing to be 
done is to subdue the Filipinos. Then if there is any way honorable to the 
country to drop the islands, it ought to be done. With that hostile people there 
they can hardly be anything but a costly nuisance. 

Lieut. John A. Ewing, Company A, Monongahela : You couldn't hire me to 
go back. It will be a good riddance if the United States can get a chance t% 
drop the islands without dishonor. 

Lieut. Samuel J. Ulsh, Company D, Connellsville : I think we ought to keep 
the islands, but a larger army is needed there. 

Lieut. A. J. Buttermore, Company D, Connellsville : The islands are certainly 
immensely productive of vegetables and minerals, and I think the United States 
has got to keep them now. 
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Lieut. C. L. Howard, Company C, Uniontown : We must finish the job. But it 
seems to me that Otis should be left in charge of the civil government, and the 
fighting generals should be given an opportunity in the field. 

"NON-COMS." AND PRIVATES. 

G. A. Ulrich, hospital corps, Pittsburg : My personal opinion is that we have 
been all in the wrong, that we have no business in the islands, and that we ought 
to get out. Those Filipinos are fighting for a trial at self-government, just as aid 
our forefathers. They may not be fit for it, but they are a bright, receptive 
race, and deserve a chance. Why, we boys didn't even know what we were 
fighting for. Just what the United States was after we were never told. I have 
heard men in the field say they felt like throwing down their muskets because 
they were going it blind. And I want to say that this is the sentiment of the 
entire volunteer army, and I gained it in daily conversations with officers and 
privates. I had charge of a hospital boat running from Pasig to Santa Cruz. 
Every day I carried passengers from the other volunteer regiments — the 
Washingtons, South Dakotas, Wyomings, Colorados, Idahos, Oregons, and others. 
Their feeling was unmistakable. There was sympathy for the Filipinos and 
feeling that we were invaders trying to take from them something we prized 
ourselves. Otis' dilly-dallying is making the w r ar a farce. One of his orders — 
characteristic of the way he does things — is that no discharged American soldier 
can go into business there. I don't think the archipelago worth the lives which 
have been sacrificed. 

Sergt. Joseph Shidler, Company H, Bissell : This war need never have begun 
if the Filipinos had been told what the attitude of the United ^States toward them 
was. While I do not think they are fit for more than an autonomous government 
under a protectorate, my sympathies, and those of most of the boy & in this com- 
pany, were with them in their struggle against what they considered another 
attempt to oppress them. The lives of the Americans who fell were worth more 
than the islands, and it will cost more to hold them than their trade is worth. 

Corp. M. S. Smith, Company A, Monongahela: For the blood and money 
they have cost I do not think the Philippines will ever repay the United States. 
They are rich, but the islanders are sure to be fighting all the time unless an 
immense garrison is kept there. It has been the experience of all countries with 
colonies — take England and Germany, for instance — that their dependencies 
have cost more than they returned, because of the great armies and navies neces- 
sary to protect them. The mistake was made when we went in there. Now I 
don't believe there is a soldier or American but believes the Filipinos must be 
whipped thoroughly. After that they might be given independence under an 
American protectorate in return for coaling station privileges. As I see it, the 
cost of holding them will fall heavily on the mass of the people in this country, 
who will never benefit. 

Sergt. G. E. Stickel, Company D, Vanderbilt : To my mind the attempt to gain 
possession of the islands has been a costly blunder, and when the United States 
can get rid of them honorably she should. I do not see how the laboring people 
can ever benefit by their possession . There is no doubt a much larger army will 
be needed there. Most of the men think the natives must be whipped before 
there is any talk of withdrawal. They attacked us first. 

Corp. J. W. Findley, Company D, Broadford : After we've beaten them into 
submission I think the United States should get out as soon as it can with honor. 
It is now in duty bound to establish a stable government of some kind. 

Frank R. Kenney, Company D, Dunbar : If there is any honorable way out of 
it the United States ought to take it, is my opinion. If their comrades hadn't been 
killed the men of the volunteer army would have been ready to withdraw and let 
the Filipinos try their hand at governing themselves. * Now they believe the job 
must be finished. 

William S. Haddock, Company C, Pittsburg : From what I saw the islands 
will always be a burden on the United States' hands. We don't want them at 
any price. 

John Curry, Company C, Laurel Hill : You can say for me that I am opposed 
to holding the islands in any way, if there is a way by which the United States 
can be rid of them honorably. 

Private Thomas Reese, Company H, Canonsburg : To your question as to 
whether the Filipinos are capable of self-government, I would answer : They 
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have never been given a trial. Why not test them ? I believe from conversation 
that most of the men of Company H do also think that America has departed 
from principles laid down in the Constitution in attempting to annex the islands. 
So, too, we felt that the men we were fighting were struggling for the same 
inalienable rights as did the colonists. While we somewhat forgot such feelings 
in the heat of battle, they were there, nevertheless. We were following the 
flag and were ordered to go forward, and, of course, would not think of halting 
then. I had opportunities to meet many men in the volunteer regiments from 
other States, and in them the same sentiments prevailed. As for the islands 
themselves, the game isn't worth the candle. If enough men are sent over they 
may be conquered in another dry season, but they will have to be held that way, 
and the cost of maintaining an army in the tropics is enormous. 

Corporal Ernest Waltz, Company H, Washington : There is no doubt in my 
mind that if the United States had made a clear and definite promise to them and 
to the world of independence ultimately, or only a protectorate, the Filipinos 
would have proved as tractable as the Cubans, and all this slaughter on both 
sides would have been avoided. I sympathized with the Filipinos as fighting 
for their liberty, and felt that I was fighting in a war of conquest. The forcible 
annexation of the islands, I believe, is clear violation of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and as for their worth, it is nothing compared to the cost. 

Private Alex. Young : In the war against the Filipinos the Tenth Regiment 
was in the field practically under compulsion. We voted for and demanded our 
release sixty days after the treaty of peace, according to the terms of enlistment, 
and the men of the entire regiment were angry when they found that Otis had 
deliberately misrepresented and said they were willing to stay. I, like the ma- 
jority of the boys, sympathized with the natives, who, though a different people, 
are fighting for the same principle as that for which our forefathers fought. For- 
cible annexation is not American in spirit, and I think unconstitutional. The islands 
may allow rich men with capital to make money, but they must be a burden on 
the poor man and taxpayer, because of the great armies which must be put in 
there at great expenditure of life and treasure. I believe this fairly represents 
the sentiments of the majority of the Tenth Regiment. 

Sergt. George Beitch, Company B, New Brighton : I certainly am not in favor 
of holding or annexing the Philippines, nor do I think they are worth the cost of 
conquering. We should have let Spain keep them. Now the only way out appears 
to be to put a big army over there, subdue them, and give them independence 
when they're fit for it. 

Private Myron Webster, Company B, New Brighton : If Dewey, after orna- 
menting Manila bay with the wrecks of Montoji's ships, had turned around and 
sailed away, I would consider him a man who never made a mistake. We don't 
want the islands. We have negroes enough in this country to look after without 
hunting more trouble. 

Private II. II. Rardon, Company B, New Brighton : The islands are all right, 
but with those people we don't want them. It was a mistake to meddle there. 
We've got to whip them now, and from what I saw it will take a much bigger 
army. 

Private Ed McKnight, Company B, New Brighton : You can put me down as 
despising a Filipino and opposed to any annexation of them or their islands. 

Sergt. Jacob Harris, Company B, Fallston : I am against any expansion, don't 
think the Filipino is fit to govern himself, and consider the United States in duty 
bound to establish a stable government there before leaving. 

Private J. E. Tukens, Company B, New Brighton: General Otis may not 
be responsible for it, but it seems to me the man who so conducts a campaign 
that the same town has to be captured five times, the troops having been with- 
drawn each time, displayed great lack of foresight. This thing of letting 
" amigos," really insurgent soldiers pretending friendliness, through our lines 
has resulted in the deaths of many Americans. As long as Otis is allowed to 
carry on his grandmotherish system I can see no end to the war. They need 
many more soldiers over there — how many I wouldn't attempt to say. The 
Filipinos, as I saw them, are a naturally bright and receptive race, capable of 
becoming in time self-governing. While there are many strong arguments on 
both sides, I believe the strongest are against annexation of the islands. 

F. M. Keffer, chief bugler, Ligonier : As far as the Tagals are concerned, 
I think they are worthy of their independence. The annexation of the islands I 
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would consider disastrous and opposed to American ideals. I believe that if we 
had told the Filipinos in the beginning just what we told the Cubans — and they 
appear to deserve it as much — there would have been no war. But they knew 
nothing of Americans, and had no reason to believe we came as anything else 
than new masters. The islands are very rich, but it is not probable now that the 
Filipinos will ever forgive the Americans for the injury done them and the 
slaughter of their people. 

Private Alexander B. Kirkpatrick, Company A, Belle Vernon : There's hardly 
a man in the volunteer army but thinks Otis is too slow, although they may not 
be in any position to judge as to who is responsible. But he can never whip 
those people with the tactics he pursues. He issued orders to let any unarmed 
Filipino go through our lines unmolested. All an insurgent had to do was to lay 
down his rifle, come in and get some of Uncle Sam's food, and then go back to 
fighting again. The " amigos " were fed bountifully, and when we would drive 
the insurgents out of their trenches, we found scattered about empty cans which 
had held salmon and roast beef, and which maybe had been issued to amigos in 
our rear a couple of days before. The talk about the insurgents running short of 
ammunition and provisions is all nonsense. They have all the ammunition they 
want, and new ammunition, too. They have so much that they don't even try to 
carry it away when they retreat. Often when they had plenty of time to carry 
it off if they wanted to, we would find cases of ammunition in their trenches, all 
put up in boxes marked in German, and showing that it had been manufactured 
within a few months. It was the same way with the rifles. We found brand 
new Remingtons of 1899 model in the trenches. The blockade is -a farce. Law- 
ton, Mac Arthur, and Wheeler are the kind of men needed in the field, from a 
private's point of view, and conciliation must be dropped. If they are ever 
whipped I think it will be by extermination. I have always thought that the 
United States put its foot into it when it ever went into the islands, and the 
quicker it gets rid of them the better. But, of course, the Filipinos must be 
licked now. 

Richard Reed, Company A, Charleroi : While I believe, like most of the 
volunteers, that the United States must finish the task of thrashing the Filipinos, 
I have always thought it was a big and costly mistake to go in there, and that if 
there is any honorable way to dispose of the islands it will be cheapest for the 
United States to do it. Otis' half-hearted tactics simply help the enemy. I never 
could see why he started out to subdue those people without half enough men to 
garrison the place he took. One town was captured five times by our forces, and 
as often evacuated. 

William Renoff, Company A, Beaver Falls : It will cost more to conquer and 
hold the islands than they'll ever be worth. The Filipinos will be whipped in the 
end ; they've got to be. Bat it will take a great many more men, and they must 
give the fighting generals a chance. Of course we don't know whether General 
Otis was to blame for what the volunteers called his weakness, but there were 
lots of places where it seemed that if he had gone ahead instead of recalling the 
troops he could have delivered a crushing blow. Personally I am against the idea 
of holding the islands. 

Charles Sutman, Company A, Monongahela : You can say for me that I 
believe the islands aren't worth the cost. 

Eugene Morgan, Company D, Connellsville : I am opposed to this imperi- 
alism from the word " go." I am a Republican, but I believe the Administration 
in its attempt to spread out, wasting hundreds of precious American lives and 
millions of the common people's money to kill off a people fighting for what they 
call liberty, is simply rotten. I think that as soon as the United States can get 
rid of the islands with honor the better for the people who pay the taxes. 

George Gemas, Company D, Connellsville : I always was and always will be 
opposed to this new-fangled imperialism. If the Filipinos are fit to rule them- 
selves they ought to be allowed to do so, and should have been promised that, as 
was the Cuban. If they are not, why, I can't see what good they can ever be to 
the United States. 

Matthew J. Welsh, Company D, Dunbar: Although we piled in and fought 
while we were at it, few of us knew what we were fighting for, and most thought 
the islands were not worth it. I believe that if the United States can drop the 
hot chestnut without burning its fingers worse it should do so. 

C. W. Zimmerman, Company I, Greensburg: The Filipinos are great 
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fighting men in guerilla warfare, and I do not think the United States can ever 
•entirely quiet them. They will keep up a guerilla warfare, even after all the 
larger cities are occupied. The United States can hardly get along with a smaller 
standing army than Spain kept there, scattered in garrison duty, and what we 
have always been afraid of is that the natives will rise and cut off small garri- 
sons, as they did in the case of the Spaniards, In my opinion the United States 
will be lucky to get rid of the islands. 

Thomas Fagan, Company D, Connellsville : The islands are no place for a 
white man to soldier or live, and personally I am against any annexation or im- 
perialism. 

Henry Hay, Company D, Connellsville : You can put me down as thinking 
any attempt to hold the islands as a colony will be disastrous and costly. The 
Filipinos aren't fit to be American citizens, of course, and as far as Christianizing 
and ** humanity " go the United States has plenty to do in that line at home. 

Harry Boyd, Company D, Connellsville : The islands and the people are no 
good. You can put me down anti-expansionist and anti-imperialist. 

Sergt. Robert Boyer, Company D, Connellsville : Just say I have had enough 
experience over there to be an anti-expansionist for all time. 

Ernest Trump, Company D, Connellsville : The Filipinos are a revengeful, 
warrior race, and I do not believe they will ever cease fighting the United States 
any more than they did Spain. They don't understand American ideas of liberty. 

A. A. Lempka, Company D, Connellsville : I believe this attempt to go into 
the colonial business is a disastrous mistake. Of course, we have got to finish 
the job of whipping the natives, but the sooner we get out afterward the better. 

Jack Snyder, Company D. Connellsville : We never knew what we were 
fighting for, and we all wanted to come home after the treaty of peace with 
Spain was signed. The islands are rich, but the people are bad enough to coun- 
teract the value of the land. I don't believe they are worth the good American 
lives which are being lost there daily. 

George Calhoun, Company D, Connellsville : I fought for the flag and be- 
cause I think the United States must whip those Filipinos now. But I think it 
was a mistake ever to get mixed up in the imperialistic business. 

Joe M'Manus, Company D, Connellsville : I believe the United States has 
enough work to do for humanity's sake at home. We don't want the islands nor 
the people. 

John Martin, Company D, Connellsville : I have had all the fighting for the 
imperialists I want. Let them do their own fighting. The islands aren't worth 
the lives which they will cost if we try to hold them. Most of the privates in 
all the regiments over there think Otis too sleepy. 

A. W. Foss, Company A, California : The Filipinos claimed from the first that 
the United States had made no definite promises to them and had not told them 
what they expected to do. Prominent and well-educated Filipinos said that if the 
United States had promised the Filipino his freedom, when he became fit for it, 
there would have been no fighting. They seem to be sincere in this, too. The 
average Filipino does not know any difference between the Spaniard and the 
American, and had no reason to believe that our people did not come simply as a 
change of masters. While I believe the islands afford immense opportunities for 
men with money, who can go in there and develop them, it will all be at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, who will have to support a big army for no one knows 
how many years. Otis estimated 30,000 men at first, but noV he is asking for 
the number that the experienced generals told him at first were needed. It is 
impossible to say whether he is responsible for the conditions there, or whether 
he has been acting under orders, and that is one reason why a private is not com- 
petent to pass judgment on him. 

C. H. Dills, Company A, California : I have never thought that the United 
States could subdue those islands with the small force Otis had. Now they are 
putting enough men over there. But why wasn't it done long ago ? If the 
United States can get out with honor it is my opinion that it should do so. 

Charles Boyle, Company C, Uniontown : I always felt there as though we 
had no right in that country killing those people for an end which neither they 
nor we private soldiers knew. I am opposed to imperialism on general prin- 
ciples, and to the war, because I believe it is contrary to the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. The islands are rich, but not worth thousands of 
American lives. 
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William De Bolt, Company D, Connellsville : From my experience in the 
Philippines I have come to think that the cheapest way out will be to drop them 
when we get a chance to do it without dishonor. 

Patrick Cummings, Company D, Connellsville : If I were to offer an opinion 
for what it is worth, I would say that the islands will be an oppressive burden on 
the taxpayers of the United States, who must pay for the army of 100,000 or 
150,000 people to subdue the Filipinos and then garrison the islands. The Fili- 
pinos are treacherous and revengeful, and will not, I believe, ever be controlled 
any other way. Uncle Sam has a heap of trouble on his hands. 

Frank Bishop, Company D, Connellsville : Why don't some of those expan- 
sionists go over there themselves and fight for " humanity's sake" ? I can't see 
where those islands will ever be of any benefit to the common people, and I 
always did think that charity should begin at home. 



VIEWS OF MEMBERS OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA REGIMENT. 

[Reported in " The Sioux Falls Daily Press," September 3.] 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. — THE SOLDIER BOYS WHO RETURNED TO-DAY REPEAT 
IT IN TWO INTERVIEWS GIVEN BELOW. — LIEUTENANT HAWKINS AND PRIVATE 

BUTCHER REHEARSE EXPERIENCES AND GIVE OPINIONS. PRIVATE WITH A 

FIGHTING RECORD IS NOW WILLING TO GIVE PLACE TO OTHERS WHO WANT 
TO FIGHT FILIPINOS FOR GLORY. 

Lieut. E. E. Hawkins, who returned to San Francisco on sick leave on the 
13th of last month, resigned to give some of the boys a chance for promotion 
when they reach San Francisco, and reached this city yesterday. At the time 
when the Milwaukee train should have arrived a large throng had gathered at 
the depot. From 12.55 the time of arrival was put off to 1.50. Still the throng 
staid. At 1.50 the clicker said the train would be in at 2.30. Still the crowd 
remained and was there when the train did arrive at 3 o'clock. After the hand- 
shaking, the procession came up Phillips avenue, lead by Stout's band and dele- 
gations of the U.Y.U. and G.A.R. It was a fitting ovation to one of the heroes 
of the heroic South Dakota regiment. 

Lieutenant Hawkins was in command of the outpost at Block House No. 4 
on February 4, when the Filipinos attacked. He heroically held his ground with 
seven men, while the enemy numbered several hundred. He was present at every 
fight of his company, and is mentioned by Colonel Frost as worthy of special 
mention for conspicuous bravery at the Bagbag river, one of the severest battles 
of the war. 

•When Lieutenant Hawkins was seen by a " Press " reporter he was just getting 
rested from his long journey. He said : " You may say for me that the boys, 
almost to a man, wanted to come home. They had no sympathy with the war, 
but did their duty as soldiers, and no regiment ever fought more bravely or 
endured more hardships. Both officers and men, with few exceptions, are 
opposed to the annexation of the islands to the United States. White people can 
never live there successfully, and the islands afford no trade for the products of 
the United States. Big corporations might handle the tobacco, hemp, or sugar, 
but it would have to be done with cheap Chinese and Filipino labor. There 
would be nothing for American labor. 

" The Filipinos are very much the reverse of savages. They are a bright, 
intelligent people, and are fairly well educated. There are quite a number of 
colleges and convents on the island of Luzon which have really excellent courses 
of study. Every town has its primary schools, and the children are bright and 
quick to learn. At least such is the general opinion of Americans who have had 
opportunities to judge of them. 

" It will probably take a long time to conquer the islands, and a big army of 
Americans will have to be kept there all the time. The men cannot remain there 
and be effective for service for more than a year or two. If an army of 40,000 is 
kept there, fully 20,000 recruits will have to be sent there each year to take the 
places of the dead and the disabled. 

" The people of the United States must make up their minds to that kind of 
annual payment for the bare glory, if there be glory in it, of flying the flag over 
an unwilling people, 10,000 miles from our home government. 
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"While the Government offered a bonus of about $500 spot cash for each 
volunteer who would reenlist, only a few of the South Dakotans had enlisted when 
I left — seventeen, altogether, I believe. As several South Dakotans have been 
given commissions in the new regiments, I guess more of the men must have 
enlisted, but not many. 

" I am glad to get out of it all, and people who feel like it may fight the Fili- 
pinos in the future." 

PRIVATE BUTCHER'S OPINION. 

Almost unnoticed in the throng of people who gathered to do honor to Lieu- 
tenant Hawkins yesterday was a bright-faced young soldier, who, although unac- 
quainted in Sioux Falls, stepped off the same train and wended his way up town. 
Private Clyde Butcher, of Company G, whose home is in Ellsworth, Minn., came 
all the way from San Francisco with Lieutenant Hawkins, having been dis- 
charged on August 25. His record is a brilliant one and his discharge papers 
show that he has participated in the following battles : Blockhouse No. 4, Febru- 
ary 5 ; La Loma church, February 5 ; San Francisco del Monte church, March 25 ; 
Meyecanayan, March 26 ; Marilao, March 27 ; and Bocane and-Bigga, March 28. 
Shortly after this last battle Private Butcher was taken with the fever and later 
with the rheumatism, contracted by exposure. He Was sent to the hospital at 
Manila and was sent to San Francisco on the " Morgan City," arriving July 25. 

" Am I glad to get back? " repeated Private Butcher to a reporter for the 
"Press" last evening. " Well, I should say so. J) — n the Philippines! What 
the United States wants of those islands is more than I know. You can raise 
rice and sugar-cane in Luzon. So you can in the United States. I'm sick of 
hearing this talk about the rich islands and the money which can be made there. 
It's all rot. The blood which has been shed in fighting a people who want their 
liberty is wasted. The boys obeyed orders, that's all, and have no sympathy 
with the war. 

"I saw Adjutant Lien when he was shot. I was about two hundred yards 
from him at the time. The ball struck him and he pitched off his horse. He 
arose, attempted to mount again, staggered back, and fell at full length on his 
back. It was a sad day when he died. No more popular officer lived, and the 
boys simply worshipped him. Dan Colleran stood next to me in the ranks when 
the ball which pierced his heart laid him low. He was killed instantly." 
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[From " The Evening Post" September 7.] 

We publish elsewhere a stirring contribution to the steadily swelling volume 
of anti-imperialism which is making itself audible from all parts of the country. 
It is a voice from Missouri, no less notable than that which was heard in the 
recent congressional election there. It comes furthermore from a Republican of 
unimpeachable party loyalty and of high achievements in the service of his 
country. General Henderson raised and led a Union regiment in the war of the 
rebellion. After the war he was sent to the Senate, and was one of the ablest 
members of that body during the reconstruction period. He won a claim upon 
the lasting gratitude of the country by being one of the seven Republican Sena- 
tors who had the courage to vote against the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. 
The same fearless honesty which he showed in that critical moment of his party's 
history has characterized his entire public and private life. He was a Republican 
when his party had convictions ancf principles, and he speaks for them with all 
the fervor of the old days, pouring upon his party and its President his righteous 
indignation for their recreancy. The outline which he draws of the shifty, flabby, 
nerveless course that the President has followed is one of the most graphic yet 
produced, and should arouse qualms of doubt and remorse even in the White 
House. 
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THE PHILIPPINE CRIME. 

OPEN LETTER FROM EX-SENATOR HENDERSON, OF MISSOURI. — THE PRESIDENT'S 
COURSE SHOWN TO BE IN DEFIANCE OF OUR CONSTITUTION AND OF ALE 
AMERICAN TRADITIONS AND BELIEFS. — NOT EXPANSION, BUT PURE IMPE- 
RIALISM. 

To — : 

In your very acceptable letter respecting the Philippine war you use the 
following words : 

" We not only know that the Filipinos are throwing away their lives in a 
contest utterly useless for the establishment of the purpose their leaders have in 
view, but we know also that if this purpose should be achieved they would them- 
selves be far worse off than under the rule which we intend to bring them. 11 

I must thank you in advance for a definition of what you assume to be the 
" purpose " which the Filipinos " have in view." They established a provisional 
government at Cavite in the summer of 1898, in the presence of our army and 
navy, and issued to the world a declaration of independence much in the manner 
of our forefathers in 1776. This proclamation of their "purpose 11 must have 
received not only the approval but the active encouragement and aid of the Ameri- 
can officials then on the islands ; for the soldiers of this new government, having 
been partly armed by these officials, took their places as our allies at the posts of 
greatest danger, with the sole object seemingly of driving the Spaniards from 
their country, and maintaining the independence which they had thus proclaimed. 

If, therefore, the Filipinos are honestly fighting for the establishment of a 
government to be administered by their own people, and for their own freedom 
and happiness, then their " purpose ,1 must commend itself to you as to all other 
friends of liberty throughout the world. And I do not hesitate to say that, in 
my judgment, such is their " purpose, 11 and their only purpose, in resisting forc- 
ible subjugation. And my belief in their sincerity is not of the sickly and senti- 
mental kind. It is that irresistible conviction which grows out of an unprejudiced 
examination of facts. Those facts, I fear, are in some measure purposely con- 
cealed. They cannot be concealed from the general public much longer. 

Your second proposition is that if the Filipinos were able to achieve their 
purpose " they would themselves be far worse off than under the rule which we 
intend to bring them. 11 

I do not doubt your own good intentions ; but may I ask you to specify with 
some degree of precision the character of that beneficent rule which you would 
bring to this unhappy people. I must take it for granted that you mean self- 
government for the islands — that you would follow the unbroken precedents of 
our political history, and pledge to these new citizens of the republic all the 
guarantees of the federal Constitution. Upon their application you would, no 
doubt, promptly admit them as States on an equal footing with the forty-five 
States now constituting the Union. Their population is sufficient, and they have 
sealed with blood their devotion to freedom on hundreds of battlefields. 

The single island of Luzon contains three million inhabitants, entitling it, 
under our present apportionment, to seventeen or eighteen members of Congress, 
and the two senators as fixed by the Constitution. If it be your intention to 
accord these people the full rights of American citizenship, you but follow the 
doctrine of the fathers. This is in accord with the unchangeable rulings of our 
Supreme Court. Such has been the invariable practice in all the departments of 
our Government, and such has ever been the teaching of our statesmen and of 
the accepted commentators on the Constitution. 

But, whatever may be your charitable intentions toward the Philippine 
people, you must remember that you are but a single unit in this great aggre- 
gate of seventy-five millions of our population. It is unfortunately not a good 
time for reason. Peace must first rule the day before reason can rule the mind ; 
and peace is not possible so long as we continue to demand unconditional sur- 
render or total destruction of an entire people. We are in the midst of war, and 
in such times the brutal instincts of human nature assert their supremacy, and 
the ardor of contest always clamors for victory, right or wrong. 

Congress alone is authorized to declare war, under our Constitution. Con- 
gress did declare one war, but that was against Spain. That war has long since 
been closed by treaty of peace. A war declared by nobody, but far greater in 
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its proportions than the Spanish war, still goes on in its relentless career of blood 
and ruin. A whole nation of innocent people are being slaughtered, seemingly 
because their total destruction is necessary to the enjoyment of their possessions 
— possessions whose occupancy by Americans is absolutely forbidden by nature's 
God. Why this war began is a mystery ; when it shall end seems to depend 
upon the discretion of a nerveless President. Unless specially called by the 
Executive, Congress cannot convene before next December. In the meantime 
we shall continue to hear but one side. On that side are senseless appeals to 
false pride and brute force — as that the flag wherever planted " must wave for- 
ever. 1 ' Admit this doctrine, and England is now the lawful owner of Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands, for she once took them from Spain and floated her flag 
over both, — if taking a single city means dominion over a continent. Admit the 
doctrine and we must retake Mexico, Algiers, and Canada. "Who will dare 
haul down the American flag ? " That insolent and impertinent question, entirely 
worthy of a Tipperary bully, will continue to vex the ear. If these people are 
to be American citizens, entitled to all the civil and political rights given them 
by the Constitution, then the flag to them may be a blessing. The flag and the 
Constitution, however, must go together. Take away 4 the freedom which the flag 
symbolizes, and it becomes a bloody rag, meaning nothing better than conquest 
and slavery. 

For what purpose then are we conquering the Philippine people ? And how 
are they to be governed when passed under the yoke of subjugation ? These are 
the great questions which sooner or later we must solve for ourselves, and which 
the Philippine people have propounded to our rulers, beginning with the Presi- 
dent and going down to the captains of companies, whose only reply has been to 
mow them down by thousands with the destructive arms of modern science. 
Shall these people be citizens of the United States, free to come and go from State 
to State ? Shall they be governed by local legislatures of their own selection, rep- 
resented in the federal Congress, and clothed with all the rights of American free- 
men ? Tell them this and the war will close in an hour. To tell them less is to 
deny the theory of our own government, to subvert the foundations of American 
liberty, and to enter upon a system of imperialism as fatal and as corrupting to 
the governing power as is personal slavery to the master. 

From these people we have concealed the records of our political history. 
We hide from ourselves, as we hide from them, the judicial interpretations of 
our own Constitution, and tell them with brazen front that the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution itself are but glittering generalities intended 
for the strong and not for the weak. 

Our Supreme Court, the authorized interpreter of our Constitution, has said, 
" A power in the general government to obtain and hold colonies and dependent 
territories over which they (the Congress) might legislate without restriction 
would be inconsistent with its own existence in its present form.' 1 

In another case that court has said : 

" The power of Congress over the Territories is limited by the obvious pur- 
poses for which it was conferred, and those purposes are satisfied by measures 
which prepare the people of the Territories to become States in the Union." 

In still another case it said : 

" The Territories acquired by Congress, ivhether by deed of cession from the 
original States or by treaty with a foreign country, are held with the object, as 
soon as their population and condition justify it, of being admitted into the Union 
as States, upon an equal footing with the original States in all respects." 

In still another case it said : 

' * The Constitution was made for the benefit of every citizen of the United 
States, and there is no citizen, whatever his condition, or wherever he may be 
within the territory of the United States, who has not a right to its protection." 

And in defining the rights of the inhabitants of Territories it said : 

"The personal and civil rights of the inhabitants of the Territories are 
secured to them, as to other citizens, by the principles of Constitutional liberty, 
which restrain all the agencies of government, state and national." 

And Chief- Justice Marshall, for the entire court, defined the term "United 
States " as follows : 

" Does this term designate the whole or any particular portion of the Ameri- 
can empire ? Certainly this question can admit of but one answer. It is the 
name given to our great Republic, which is composed of States and Territories. 
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The District of Columbia or the territory west of the Missouri is not less within 
the United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania." 

Judge Cooley, whose commentaries are universally accepted as conclusive 
interpretations of our constitutional law, summarizes the doctrine as follows : *— f j 

*' And when territory is acquired, the right to suffer States to be formed there- I / 
from and to receive them into the Union must follow of course, not only because \| 
the Constitution confers the power to admit new States without restriction, but 
because it would be inconsistent with institutions founded on the fundamental 
/ idea of self-government that the federal Government should retain territory under / 
its imperial rule, and deny the people the customary local institutions." «*— 

Are these the institutions which we have offered to the Philippine people ? 
If so, when, where, by whom were they tendered ? 

I admit that Admiral Dewey originally offered them the American Constitu- 
tion and all its guarantees as defined by our courts. With this promise they 
allied their fortunes with ours, and fought for us with all the zeal of new-made 
citizens of the great republic. When Manila fell the scene was shifted from 
sea to land. The military power was substituted for that of the navy. Dewey 
departed and Otis came. The President lost time in feeling the popular 
pulse. He first hesitated between withdrawal and occupancy: then between 
a naval station and all of Luzon ; then between the single island of Luzon 
and the twelve hundred islands of the Philippine group. Having determined 
upon the entire archipelago, he seemed to fear the political effect of annexing 
so many Asiatic states. He then halted between a government of impe- 
rialism and the constitutional rule of the fathers. Wearied and worn by 
ceaseless search for the popular will on these subjects, tired nature sought repose. 
The President for a moment slept and dreamed that fatal dream by which 
Jupiter deluded the unfortunate Romans : 

" To them no bounds of empire I assign, 
No term of years to their immortal line." 

The mirage of universal empire opened up its deceitful beauties to his un- 
steady vision. The sterile deserts suddenly turned into fields of waving grain. 
Belching volcanoes were gradually converted into mountains of gold and precious 
stones. The untenanted oceans grew white with the sails of commerce, and 
new cities, boundless in their proportions and insatiable in their consumption of 
American merchandise, slowly emerged from the murky and treacherous gloom. 

The time had at last come to determine the condition and destiny of eleven 
millions of people, created by the same Being who created us, and worshipping at 
the same altars before which we confess the " Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man ; '' and where we daily promise to do unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us. 

In the trenches behind Manila the Philippine people had fought in the full 
confidence that the victory would be theirs — a victory not of conquest, but for 
the freedom and elevation of a race. They now believe that the battle of Manila 
was fought under a secret compact between Spaniards and Americans, by which, 
after exchange of blank cartridges, the city was to be surrendered to us, and not 
to them. From that day to this they believe we have turned upon them the 
"unforgiving eye," and a "damned disinheriting countenance." 

We found these people struggling against the despotism of foreign rule, 
emanating from Madrid. It would be a despotism, whether it emanated from 
Washington, from London, or from Paris. They are not rebels against our 
authority, if exercised under the Constitution, — they are rebels only against those 
who are themselves rebels against American constitutional liberty. They are not 
traitors against our Government, as understood and administered from its organ- 
ization down to the ratification of the Spanish treaty. They understood the dis- 
tinction between republican government and the tyranny of imperial rule ; and 
long before our commissioners visited Paris to formulate the Spanish treaty of 
peace, the military authorities at Manila had reported to the President the will- 
ingness of the Philippine people to accept in common the rule which we enjoy, 
but their fixed determination to resist the tyranny of colonial government. In that 
report are the following words : 

"There is not a particle of doubt but that Aguinaldo and his leaders will 
resist any attempt of any government to reorganize a colonial government here. 
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They are especially bitter toward the Spaniards, but equally determined not to 
submit any longer to being a colony of any other government. ,, 

In consummating the treaty at Paris, the commissioners, as I understand, 
refused all conference or even intercourse with the agents of these people, -while 
the executive authorities at Washington contemptuously spurned their supplica- 
tions. 

In all previous treaties, from the cession by Virginia of the Northwest Terri- 
tory down to that with Russia in 1867 by which Alaska was obtained, it was sub- 
stantially provided, as specified in the treaty with France by which the Louisiana 
territory was acquired, that " the inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor- 
porated in the Union of the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, 
according to the principles of the federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United States ; and, in the 
meantime, they shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
liberty, property, and the religion which they profess." 

In the late treaty with Spain this provision, for some unexplained reason, 
was omitted, and the doctrine of unmodified imperialism was inserted. Article 
10 of this unfortunate convention provides "that the civil rights and political 
status of the native inhabitants of the territories hereby ceded to the United States 
shall be determined by the Congress." 

After this treaty was confirmed by the Senate, that body passed a resolution 
evidently designed to stand as its construction of this extraordinary instrument. 
In that resolution it is declared " that by the ratification of the treaty of peace with 
Spain it is not intended to incorporate the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
into citizenship of the United States, nor is it intended to permanently annex said 
islands as an integral part of the territory of the United States. 1 ' 

In the President's proclamations to these people, nothing is offered them this 
side of unconditional surrender, and beyond surrender nothing is promised but 
that which the conqueror may consider *« suitable to the capacities and condition 
of the conquered." 

The Schurman-Denby Commission, scattering proclamations of " beneficent 
assimilation " as so many decoy ducks, to bring the game under the quick-firing 
guns of Otis, when asked to formulate in words that benevolent government of 
which American journals have so often spoken to their deluded readers, offered 
them a governor nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate, a 
Legislative Council to be appointed by the Governor, and an elective House of 
Representatives over whose acts the Governor should exercise " an absolute and 
unlimited veto," 

Therefore the government so far offered to these people is not akin to that 
Constitutional rule which gives dignity and character to American citizenship. It 
is not the government of the people, by the people, and for the people. It denies 
the theory of co-equal states. It asserts the inequality of men, and denies that 
" governments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed." 

It is pure and unadulterated imperialism. It is not expansion. Expansion 
means equality of rights. Like the marriage relation, it implies consent. Im- 
perialism means forcible subjugation to another's will. In the domestic relations 
of life imperialism is slavery. In the domain of politics it is tyranny, resistance 
to which, in the vocabulary of freemen, is obedience to God. 

Imperialism is the government which Rome gave to Sicily under Verres, 
the same which India received under Warren Hastings, and that which George 
III. gave to the thirteen American colonies. *It has its roots in the pharisaical 
pretension that we are better than others. It is the hypocritical spirit that tor- 
tures martyrs at the stake, not specially for our pleasure, but for their salvation. 
It asserts for ourselves superior intelligence, superior capacities, and superior 
virtues over the rest of mankind. It sets up a guardianship over weaker nations 
and proceeds to plunder their people while pretending to teach them the lessons 
of peaceful government. It seizes their temporal possessions and gives in return 
abundant promises of happiness beyond the grave. 

This is the sort of government which Spain had long imposed upon the 
Philippine people. Their rebellion against it, you will agree with me, was a 
righteous one ; and if w r e intend to inflict upon them a similar curse, the moral 
character of the conflict is not changed. It is still righteous for them, but dis- 
graceful to us. 

The mere politician trembles before the phantom of public opinion — opinion 
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too often created by his own cowardice. The statesman appeals to that sole 
tribunal of an honest man — his own conscience. The present war is the work 
of the politician. The easy public assents. The demagogue follows the lines of 
least resistance. The timid float with the current. The truculent bully flaunts 
his vulgar insolence. The thoughtful are intimidated to silence. No news 
except from the army, and that is censored to suit the corrupted taste. 

In this downward progress of the nation, how cheerful and reassuring are 
the words of Admiral Dewey, just uttered at Naples, in Italy. They are the 
same words which he sent to the President in August, 1898 — words which, if 
then heeded, would have saved millions of treasure to the people and saved from 
stain the national character. These words rise to the dignity of statesmanship, 
and place their author on a lofty pedestal by the side of Washington. 

They are as follows : 

"The Filipinos are capable of governing themselves; they have all qualifi- 
cations for it. It is a question of time, but the only way to settle the insurrection 
and assure prosperity to the archipelago is to concede self-government to the 
inhabitants. That would be a solution of many questions and would satisfy all, 
especially the Filipinos, who believe themselves worthy of it, and are so. 

" I have never been in favor of violence toward the Filipinos. The islands 
are at this moment blockaded by a fleet, and war reigns in the interior. This 
abnormal state of things should cease. I should like to see autonomy first 
conceded, and then annexation might be talked about. This is my opinion. I 
should like to see violence at once put to a stop to. According to my view, the 
concession of self-government ought to be the most just and most logical con- 
clusion." 

Yours truly, 

John B. Henderson. 
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It has proved to be impossible even to put so short a summary of existing 
conditions as the foregoing through the press, without its becoming in some 
degree out of date ; so rapid is the accumulation of evidence of an intention on 
the part of the directors of the McKinley Administration, from the very beginning 
of the war for the liberation of Cuba, to enter upon a war of conquest in the East, 
and to commit this country to tropical expansion by establishing vassal colonies 
under military rule. 

It is not necessary to impute to Mr. McKinley a malignant purpose while 
tracing out the sequence of events in which he has been the agent. Had he been 
equal to the position in which he has been placed by circumstances over which 
he himself had no control, he would have had a policy of his own, and would 
doubtless have acted consistently with his first declaration against criminal 
aggression, by which the suspicions of the people were for a time allayed. 
Being without any firm will, and without any force in his Cabinet capable of 
imparting power to the Administration, the only way to qualify the verdict soon 
to be rendered in condemnation of the conduct of the bloody conflict in which he 
has entangled the country is to wait for the investigation which cannot fail to be 
ordered by Congress, through which the evil influences may be disclosed by 
which the people of this country have been betrayed. 

The order of Acting Secretary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, to Commo- 
dore Dewey, to take aggressive action upon the Philippine Islands after dispos- 
ing of the Spanish fleet wherever he might find it, attracted but little attention 
until its significance was developed by later events. 

Then came the surrender of the Spanish troops in Manila to the combined 
forces of the United States Navy and the Philippine Army. On the arrival of a 
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brigade of the United States Army the alliance with the Philippine Army was 
maintained, but very soon every officer who had kept amicable relations with the 
Philippine Government was removed or superseded. General Otis was placed in 
chief command, and the unwarranted proclamation of the President was issued 
before the cession of the islands had been accepted by the Senate, ordering him 
to enforce "benevolent assimilation" at the point of the bayonet. This was, 
in fact, a declaration of war issued without authority of Congress against our 
allies in the war with Spain, of which the logical outcome was the first shot and 
the alleged great victory over the Philippine Army, followed by other alleged 
victories, but ending in the loss of the campaign now charged upon General 
Otis. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of General Otis in his efforts to carry out 
the orders given him, he is an honest and an honorable man. He will not lie or 
suppress the reasons for the action taken by him. Witness the report of Mr. 
Collins. 

The outrage contemplated by the first order given to General Miller to attack 
Iloilo was defeated by his disobedience, giving time to recall the order, but he 
also was at once recalled. After a long period of suppression of the truth, came 
the effort of the women of Nebraska to communicate with the volunteers from 
that State by telegraph, and its suppression, followed by the cowardly act of the 
Postmaster-General in ordering the Postmaster of San Francisco to commit a 
crime by violating the United States mail. This act showed the fear of the 
President and the few members of the Cabinet present when this order appears 
to have been approved, lest facts should be made known to the voters in the vol- 
unteer troops in Manila, while the attempt was being made to prevent the facts 
in regard to the conditions in Manila becoming known to the voters of this 
country. 

At the same time the Attorney-General, in an apparently authorized inter- 
view, attempted to scare the opponents of the Administration by threats of prose- 
cution for sedition, with such citation and perversion of the law as to bring him 
into contempt in the legal profession. Later followed the orders to our military 
forces to insist upon an '-unconditional surrender," and the treaty with the Sul- 
tan of Sulu, recognizing slavery and polygamy under the flag of the United 
States. Yet at this very time the President appeared before his Methodist brethren 
with protestations of piety and patriotism, but he inadvertently disclosed " more 
than he intended to say." To their credit be it said that many leading members 
of the Methodist communion repudiate the policy of the President with indigna- 
tion and contempt. 

Finally, in an apparent surrender of any purpose of his own came the coarse 
and brutal declarations of the President in his address to the returned volunteers 
of the Tenth Pennsylvania, announcing the policy of the Administration to enforce 
the Spanish title to the Philippine Islands by Spanish methods, even to the sub- 
jugation or extermination of all who defend their rights. The reply to this 
announcement was quickly made by the brave officers and soldiers of that regi- 
ment which are given herewith. 

Such have been the successive steps in the original purpose of conquest. In 
support of this conspiracy against the liberty of the people of this country, we 
witness the constant repetition of the lies that Aguinaldo misappropriated the 
money paid to him by the Spanish government, and that he issued an order to 
massacre his opponents. These lies have been repeated even in the pulpit by 
men who commit false witness against the people of the Philippine Islands, while 
asserting that the members of the Roman Catholic Communion are not Christians. 
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These lies have also been lately repeated, if the reports in the press are cor- 
rect, by one who has previously held high public position in the East, long after 
their absolute disproof had become a part of the common knowledge. 

The record of this infamous course would not be complete up to date with- 
out the inclusion of the declaration of General Lawton and the report in full of 
Mr. J. M. Collins, of the Associated Press, which are therefore added in this 
Appendix. 

Forbearance under such conditions ceases to be even expedient. It is time 
to denounce this policy of Blood, Blunder, and Bigotry in such a way as to 
make every word a blow. 

The President has submitted this policy to the decision of the people 
through its Representatives in Congress while conducting measures of war, 
alternately setting up and taking off an embargo and interfering with inter- 
national commerce without authority of law ; thus exposing the country to grave 
complications with foreign nations. 

Yet he dares not call Congress in session lest an investigation should be 
made and a stop be put to the waste of lives, health, and money in the pursuance 
of the policy to which he is trying to commit the country irrevocably. 

Copies of this Number 5 of the " Anti-Imperialist " having first been for- 
warded to the President and the members of the Cabinet will be sent by mail to 
officers of the Army and Navy or to other citizens of the United States either in 
this country or in the Philippine Islands or elsewhere, as it may be found judicious 
or expedient to mail them. 

I followed the lead of Sumner, Chase, Hale, Andrew, Adams, Giddings, and 
the other great men of 1848 to 1860, now dead, in resistance to the domination of 
the slave power which culminated in the organization of the Republican party and 
the election of Abraham Lincoln. I still follow the lead of every living man of 
high repute of that great company who joined with these leaders of a former day 
in that successful effort. All the living men who established the Republican 
party remain true to their principles: Boutwell, Edmunds, Hoar, Henderson, 
and all others of public influence who were among the chosen leaders then, as 
they are the chosen leaders now in defence of the liberty of the people of the 
United States against the criminal aggression of the present Administration. I 
shall use to the best of my ability the conspicuous position in which I have been 
placed by the folly of Messrs. Alger, Griggs, and Smith in the compilation of 
facts and figures which may serve as briefs for others who may find them useful 
for reference in the coming political contest. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Sept. 10, 1899. 

[Copy.] 

Boston, Sept. 11, 1899. 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 

Postmaster- General of the United States, Washington, D.C. : 

Sir: I submit herewith proof sheets of Appendix E to No. 5 of the " Anti- 
Imperialist," which will be issued Sept. 16, or a little later. The purpose of 
No. 5 of this serial is the same as that of previous numbers ; namely, to stop the 
supplies of men and money for the conduct of the warfare now being waged 
upon the people of the Philippine Islands. 

I have been informed that certain pamphlets which have been "reissued in 
the " Anti-Imperialist " were taken from the mail in San Francisco under your 
orders in violation of my rights. It is my intention to mail 15,000 or more of 
No. 5 of the "Anti-Imperialist," in which I have repeated certain statements said 
to have been declared by you in an interview with a member of the staff of a 
Washington paper to be seditious, and other documents of like kind, together 
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with this introduction to Appendix E now submitted to you ; among others to 
Gen. Henry W. Lawton, in order to inform him of the support of which he is as- 
sured in a declaration quoted in the Appendix, made by him to Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen, to the following effect : " What we want is to stop this accursed war. It 
is time for diplomacy ; time for mutual understandings." I shall also send No. 5 
to other officers and citizens of the United States in the Philippine Islands and to 
other correspondents in Hongkong and elsewhere, as it may be expedient for me 
to mail them. 

If you intend again to induce a postmaster to violate the United States 
mail I suggest that the order be given to the postmaster in Boston, to the end 
that I may notify him of the day and hour on which these documents will be 
mailed, so that if there is any interference with my personal rights I may take 
suitable measures to enforce them. 

I shall await your answer until September 16, in order to include it in 
Appendix E, with a copy of this letter to yourself. If I receive no reply on or 
before September 16 I shall assume that you will not again venture to suggest 
or to order a violation of the United States mail 

Yours, etc., 
(Signed) Edward Atkinson. 

(By registered mail.) 

Sept. 16. The subsequent reply has been received from the Postmaster- 
General : 
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GENERAL LAWTON'S PROTEST. 

"WE WANT TO STOP THIS ACCURSED WAR" — THE FILIPINOS INDOMITABLE — 
ALL THEY WANT IS JUSTICE — IT IS TIME FOR DIPLOMACY AND MUTUAL 
UNDERSTANDINGS. 

In the current number of the " Congregationalist," Boston, Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen, who has been in the Philippines for the past year in service with the 
army, quotes Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Lawton as saying: 

"The Filipinos are a very fine set of soldiers. They are far better than the 
Indians. The latter never fight unless they have the absolute advantage. The 
Tagals are what I would call a civilized race. They are good mechanics, imita- 
tive, — they manufacture everything. They have arsenals and cartridge factories 
and powder mills. They can manufacture everything they need. There is a rude 
arm they are getting the knack of making. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, the few facilities they have, the many drawbacks, they are a very in- 
genious and artistic race. And taking into account the disadvantages they have 
to fight against in arms, equipment, and military discipline, without artillery, 
short of ammunition, powder inferior, shells reloaded until they are defective, 
inferior in every particular of equipment and supplies, they are the bravest men I 
have ever seen. 

" The Filipinos are not military by nature. They are rather domestic in 
tastes and habits, peace-loving and industrious. Nine-tenths of the people of the 
islands will strongly favor peace, even at the expense of some of their theories, 
wishes, and hopes. I believe that with a liberal government, such as the United 
States can and will establish, they will be a peaceable, thrifty, happy people. I 
believe that it was a great misfortune that we were not able to give them a 
chance to sample our government before hostilities opened. The only thing we 
have to fear is from ambitious youths, who want to obtain control for financial 
reasons, that they may practise what the Spanish have taught them. 

" Among the Filipinos there are many cultured people who would ornament 
society anywhere in the world — ladies who have studied and travelled, men who 
have had a good education and a fine brain. Take them as a class, there can as 
many of them read and write as the inhabitants in many places in America. As 
for their treachery, you would not have to come so far as this to find that. 
There is plenty of it in North America. All nations are treacherous more or 
less. Some men and nations have treachery trained out of them more than 
others. What we want is to stop this accursed war. It is time for diplomacy, time 
for mutual understandings. These men are indomitable. At Bacoor bridge 
they waited till the Americans brought their cannon to within thirty-five yards of 
their trenches. Such men have the right to be heard. All they want is a little 
justice.. I established a civil government at Belinag, with the government 
entirely in the hands of the natives. It worked to perfection. All these people 
need for self-government is the protection of our troops till affairs have quieted, 
and then they will, I have no doubt, advance as rapidly as the Japanese, perhaps 
more rapidly. I am very well impressed with the Filipinos. " 



ESCAPES THE CENSOR. 

TRUTH ABOUT CONDITIONS UNDER OTIS 1 RULE — SCATHING EXPOSURE OF THE 
FALSEHOODS SENT OUT — ARMY OFFICERS ARE UNITED AGAINST THEIR 
CHIEF — HIS SUPPRESSION OF FACTS MISLEADS THE COUNTRY — JEALOUSY 
AND PETTINESS THE KEY TO HIS CONDUCT. 

The private letter from Robert M. Collins, one of the Associated Press corre- 
spondents at Manila, to Melville E. Stone, of Chicago, general manager of the 
Associated Press, in response to a request by cable for a full explanation of the 
facts that led up to the action of the correspondents at Manila in preparing and 
issuing the celebrated " round robin, 11 has found its way into print, and it makes 
extremely timely and interesting reading. 

Copies of Mr. Collins 1 letter were sent to the several directors of the Asso- 
ciated Press. One of the directors is the editor of the Pittsburgh " Post. 11 He de- 
cided that the letter, save some private matter, should be published. The contents 
follow : 
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" Manila, P.I., July 30, 1899. 
" Melville E. Stone, General Manager of the Associated Press, Chicago, 
U. S. A. : 

" My dear Mr. Stone : Your request for a detailed record of all circum- 
stances leading to the statement cabled to the newspapers by all the correspond- 
ents in Manila is just received. In the beginning it should be explained that 
correspondents had the question of taking some united action to secure the right 
to send the facts about the war, or failing in that, to explain to our papers and 
the public why we were not telling the facts two months before the cablegram 
was released. 

"The censorship enforced during the war and before the beginning of it 
was, according to newspaper men who had worked in Japan, Turke} T , Greece, 
Egypt, and Russia in war times, and in Cuba under the Weyler regime, and dur- 
ing our war, so much more stringent than any hitherto attempted that we were 
astonished that the American authorities should countenance it, and were confi- 
dent public opinion would be overwhelmingly against it, if its methods and pur- 
poses became known. 

" For a long time we submitted to the censorship because of appeals to our 
patriotism and a feeling that we might be accused of a lack thereof if we made 
any trouble for the American authorities here. 

"But when General Otis came down in the frank admission that it was not 
intended so much to prevent the newspapers from giving information and assist- 
ance to the enemy (the legitimate function, and, according to our view, the only 
legitimate one, of a censorship), but to keep the knowledge of conditions here 
from the public at home, and when the censor had repeatedly told us in ruling 
out plain statements of undisputed facts, ' My instructions are to let nothing go 
that can hurt the Administration, 1 we concluded that protest was justifiable. 

"Otis had gained the idea from the long submission by the newspaper men 
to his dictation that it was a part of the duty of the governor-general to direct 
the newspaper correspondents as he did his officers. Much of the censorship was 
conducted by him personally, the censor sending a correspondent to the general 
with any dispatches about which he had doubts. 

"In this way the entire American press was made the personal organ of 
Otis; we were compelled to send nothing but the official version of all events 
and conditions, even when the official view controverted the opinions of the great 
mass of the officers in the field and the intelligent residents, and was a falsifica- 
tion of events which passed before our eyes. 

" In this way every fight became a glorious American victory, even though 
every one in the army knew it to have been substantially a failure, and we were 
drilled into writing, quite mechanically, Avholly ridiculous estimates of the num- 
bers of Filipinos killed. 

" On compai'ing notes we found that we had among us learned the views of 
all the American generals and most of the other prominent men in Manila whose 
opinions were worth considering, and that there was a practical unanimity of 
opinions of the situation. The dispatch prepared was an epitome of these opin- 
ions. The pressure upon us to ' tell the truth ' from the army officers of high rank 
and men of all classes had been something tremendous, and we have been accused 
of cowardice and all sorts of things. Before taking any steps we concluded to 
talk with Otis, and he made vague promises of greater liberality. 

" About the middle of June I wrote a conservative review to the effect that 
every one here was convinced that it would be impossible to end the war during 
the rainy season and for some time thereafter, unless heavy reinforcements were 
sent. 

" The censors comment (1 made note of it) was: * Of course we all know 
that we are in a terrible mess out here, but we don't want the people to get 
excited about it. If you fellows will only keep quiet now we will pull through 
in time without any fuss at home. 1 

" He took the review to General Otis, who said : 

" * Tell Collins that if he will hold that for a week or ten days he will thank me 
for not letting him send it/ 

" When I went to see him he repeated the same old story about the insurrec- 
tion going to pieces, and hinted so portentously about having wonderful things 
• up his sleeve that I almost believed him. The other men had practically the same 
experience. 
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"So, after waiting a month for the general's predictions to materialize, we 
decided to send the statement we had framed without changing it, as the condi- 
tions had not changed. 

44 The views were the views of Lawton, Mac Arthur, Funston, Wheaton, et al., 
and we could not be accused of prejudice against the Administration. The attempt 
to hold the newspapers by the throat was so unusual that unusual action seemed 
to be justified and demanded. As a matter of form we took the message to the 
censor. His comment was practically the same that he had made on my message. 
He did not question the accuracy of the statement of conditions, but said : * This 
is just the sort of matter the censorship is intended to suppress. 1 

44 He, of course, took it to Otis, who, in turn, sent the messenger requesting 
Davis, of the New York ' Sun,' to go and see him, doubtless thinking that as he 
had treated the * Sun ' as his organ, and its correspondents being under obliga- 
tions to him for special favors, he could work them to give up the plan. 
Thompson said he thought Collins and McCutcheon should go also. A com- 
mittee was chosen — Davis, McCutcheon, Bass, and I. 

44 When we were ushered into Otis 1 room he said with some anger : 

44 * Gentlemen, you have served an extraordinary paper upon me ; you accuse 
me of falsehood. This constitutes a conspiracy against the Government. I will 
have you tried by a general court-martial and let you choose the judges. 1 * 

44 We knew from experience with threats to « put us off the island 1 that there 
was nothing to be frightened about, and also knew that all officers who would be 
on a court-martial would know we told the truth. Three hours of exceedingly 
plain talk followed. 

44 Dealing with the specifications, we said that the hospital officers refused to 
give us any information as to the number of sick, on the ground that he had in- 
structed them to withhold such facts. 

44 His reply was that the hospitals were full of perfectly well men who were 
shirking, and should be turned out. To send home figures of the numbers in 
hospitals would be entirely misleading. 

44 In the matter of prejudice against the navy, it was stated on the part of the 
correspondents that all were compelled to change their accounts of the taking of 
Iloilo, to make it appear that the army had done the work with immediate assist- 
ance from warships, and that only a few houses were burned. The unquestioned 
facts told in the original stories were that the soldiers did not land until three 
hours after the marines had raised the flag and chased the insurgents out. 

44 General Otis explained that the navy was so anxious for glory that it dis- 
obeyed instructions by landing before the proper time, etc., although the cor- 
respondents could not have been permitted to send that explanation had they 
known it, and were forced to give in a false account. 

44 Davis said: 4 When I returned to Manila I asked what I would be per- 
mitted to send, and you told me all facts, news about military o£>erations not 
helpful to the enemy, and my opinions as opinions. 1 

44 General Bates was present throughout the interview. At the close General 
Otis turned to him and asked : 

44 4 What would you do with these gentlemen, general ? ' 

44 Bates promptly replied : 4 1 would do what I said. 1 

44 4 Court-martial them? 1 Otis asked. 

44 4 No, let them send what you promised — the facts and opinions as opin- 
ions, 1 Bates said. 

44 The next morning Otis sent for Davis and tried to talk him over. The 
committee threshed over the same ground, and the result was a statement in 
effect that we might send anything which in his opinion was 4 not prejudicial to 
the interests of the United States. 1 

44 There were two or three days of improvement and greater liberality in the 
censorship, then it dropped into the old rut. 

44 The position of the newspaper correspondents here is, as it has been from 
the beginning, most difficult. Otis has closed to us every possible source of in- 
formation. Only yesterday, when I attempted to send a report of. the bombard- 
ment of Paete, the truthfulness of which was unquestioned, he immediately sent 
for Lawton and demanded to know how it had been made public, and told Lawton 
to jump on to the members of the staff. 

44 Recently I filed what I thought a most inoffensive statement that the business 
men who had appeared before the commission had advocated the retention of the 
existing silver system of currency. 
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"The censor said: * I ought not to let that go. That would be a lift for 
Bryan. My instructions are to shut off everything that could hurt McKinley's ad- 
ministration. That is free silver.' 

" I explained that the silver system here was not 16 to 1, and with seeming 
reluctance he ' O. K.'d ' the item. 

" The charge that we had cared for nothing but to make sensations for our 
papers is most unjust, for I doubt if ever a body of newspaper men were more 
conservative in the presence of unlimited provocation for sensationalism. 

" There has been, according to Otis himself, and the personal knowledge of 
every one here, a perfect orgie of looting and wanton destruction of property, 
and most outrageous blackmailing of the natives and Chinamen in Manila, 
and various incidents like the shooting down of several Filipinos for attempting 
to run from arrest at a cock-fight, not to mention court-martials of officers for 

cowardice, and the dismissal of General for getting hopelessly drunk on the 

eve of two important battles, — all of which the correspondents have left untouched 
by common consent. 

*' Also, there are the usual number of army scandals and intrigues, which we 
have not aired, foremost among them the fact (it is universally considered a fact 
in the army) that Otis is deeply prejudiced against and jealous of Lawton, and 
has done everything in his power to keep Lawton in the background and prevent 
him from making a reputation. 

"As a correspondent I am supposed to have no opinions, but in writing of 
events like this war one must necessarily, to convey any idea of the trend of 
affairs, go somewhat into the field of description of conditions, etc., which are, in 
the final analysis, matters of opinion. In doing so I have endeavored merely to 
reflect the views of the great majority of well-informed 'people. 

" The only time General Otis has given us any freedom was during his row 
with Schurman over the peace negotiations., when (by insinuation and those at- 
tempted diplomatic methods which public men seem to think newspaper men 
do not see through) he was encouraging us to 'roast' Schurman and take his 
side. 

" The secret of the whole trouble here is that the Government has left a small 
man to deal with the most delicate problems, requiring broad statesmanship. 
Every one agrees that Otis is honest, and that counts for much in a position 
affording such chances for dishonesty, but every one agrees also with most re- 
markable unanimity that he has bungled affairs from the beginning. 

" I wish the etiquette of officialdom might permit Dewey and Schurman to 
speak to McKinley and the public concerning Otis as freely as they have to news- 
paper men. Those two are the only men of the calibre of statesmen the Govern- 
ment has sent here, and Schurman has the college professor's weakness of 
believing that all other men, including Malays, were as sincere in what they said 
as himself. 

44 Otis is a bureaucrat, who never leaves his desk, has never seen his soldiers 
in the field, and insists upon managing both the civil and military branches of the 
government, although either one would fully occupy a very able man, because he 
trusts no one but himself and withal has a faculty for antagonizing every one with 
whom he has to deal, as he has antagonized the newspaper men. 

" Robert M. Collins." 



APPENDIX F. 



There are many sincere and right-minded persons who hesitate in their con- 
demnation of the policy of subjugation from the fear of anarchy and misrule in 
the Philippine Islands if our forces were withdrawn from the interior and con- 
centrated in Manila, under orders to cease any further attack upon the govern- 
ment or people, pending a suitable recognition of their rights. The subsequent 
narrative of a tour in the interior of Luzon by two of the officers of the United 
States Navy may allay any such fear. It gives convincing evidence that a veri- 
table popular government, preserving law and order, existed in the island of 
Luzon long before McKinley's proclamation of sovereignty was issued. 
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It is doubtless this evidence, coupled with his own observations, which has led 
Admiral Dewey to his present conviction of the right of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands to be recognized under the form of government which they have 
chosen. 

Again, while General Otis has remained in his office in Manila, without 
knowledge of or access to the people of the districts in which he has ordered 
their slaughter and the destruction of their property by his subordinates under 
the orders of President McKinley to subjugate or exterminate, General Lawton 
has had the widest opportunity to witness the truth and the facts for himself. 
Such knowledge has doubtless brought from him the earnest protest against the 
wrongs which he is compelled to commit under the orders of his superior officer, 
for which President McKinley is responsible. 



[From the " Springfield Republican" September 7.] 
THERE WAS NO ANARCHY THERE. 

A NAVAL OFFICER'S TESTIMONY — NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE 
INTERIOR OF LUZON WHEN THE NATIVE GOVERNMENT WAS IN FULL, UN- 
DISPUTED POWER. 

The report of Paymaster W. B. Wilcox and Naval Cadet L. R. Sargent to 
Admiral .Dewey last winter, concerning their journey of 600 miles through the 
Island of Luzon in October and November, 1898, was made known to the public 
at that time, but, owing to the circumstances and the state of public feeling, it 
did not get the attention it deserved. These officers brought from their travels 
valuable first-hand testimony to the effect that under the native republic then ex- 
isting, law and order and industry prevailed as much as in Massachusetts or 
Illinois. It is one of the stock arguments of those who support the present atti- 
tude of the United States government that under native rule in Luzon anarchy 
would prevail. The "Republican " has often presented testimony to the contrary. 
An account of the journey of Messrs. Wilcox and Sargent may be found in an 
article by Mr. Sargent in the " Outlook " for September 2. This officer shows 
that when the native government was supreme, anarchy did not prevail, nor any- 
thing like it. 

Mr. Sargent, in opening his article, recalls the conditions in October and 
November, 1898, when the journey was made : 

"It will be remembered that at that date the United States had not yet 
announced its policy with regard to the Philippines. The terms of the treaty with 
Spain were being negotiated by our commissioners at Paris, and the fate of the 
islands hung in the balance. In the meantime, the native population, taking 
matters into their own hands, had declared their independence from all foreign 
jurisdiction, and had set up a provisional government, with Aguinaldo at its head. 
Although this government has never been recognized, and, in all probability, will 
go out of existence without recognition, yet it cannot be denied that, in a region 
occupied by many millions of inhabitants, for nearly six months it stood alone 
between anarchy and order. The military forces of the United States held con- 
trol only in Manila, with its environs, and in Cavite, and had no authority to 
proceed further ; while in the vast remaining districts the representatives of the 
only other recognized power on the field were prisoners in the hands of their 
despised subjects. It was the opinion at Manila during this anomalous period in 
our Philippine relations, and possibly in the United States as well, that such 
a state of affairs must breed something akin to anarchy. I can state un- 
reservedly, however, that Mr. Wilcox and I found the existing conditions to be 
much at variance 'with this opinion. During our absence from Manila we 
travelled more than six hundred miles in a very comprehensive circuit through 
the northern part of the island of Luzon, traversing a characteristic and im- 
portant district. In this way we visited seven provinces, of which some were 
under the immediate control of the central government at Malolos, while others 
were remotely situated, separated from each other and from the seat of govern- 
ment by natural divisions of land, and accessible only by lengthy and arduous 
travel. As a tribute to the efficiency of Aguinaldo's government and to the law- 
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abiding character of his subjects, I offer the fact that Mr. Wilcox and I pursued 
our journey throughout in perfect security, and returned to Manila with only the 
most pleasing recollections of the quiet and orderly life which we found the 
natives to be leading under the new regime." 

In his descriptions of the many towns they passed through Mr. Sargent 
leaves on the mind only a picture of peace, order, and happiness among a bright, 
intelligent, and ambitious people, although their knowledge of the affairs of the 
world was limited. Quotations from the article will illustrate this effect upon 
the reader: 

"FromNueva Vizcaya for the next three weeks of travel we passed from 
•one hospitable town to another, and enjoyed a round of novel entertainments. 
Our route now carried us through the valley of the Rio Grande Cagayan — 
probably the largest area of level country in Luzon Island. With the exception 
of the region in the immediate vicinity of Manila, and of the narrow strip of 
land along the western coast, this valley, previous to the revolution, was the 
firmest and most ancient seat of Spanish authority on the island. Its towns 
throughout give evidence of the labor that has been expended on them. There 
are comparatively few ' nipa ' huts, and many substantial frame buildings. 
Each town, moreover, has an elaborate church and convent, usually built of 
brick. Many of these churches date back into the last century, one which I 
remember particularly bearing the date of 1780 as that of its completion. Our 
entertainment in the different towns varied according to the facilities at hand ; 
but in all cases music was a leading feature. In the absence of all accessories, 
the village band would be called into the building in which we were received, 
and would play tune after tune well into the night, while we conversed at our 
ease with the village fathers. At the little village of Cordon, which has a popu- 
lation of only a few hundred, we passed one of the pleasantest evenings of our 
journey. In this instance four accomplished Mttle girls gave the entertainment 
its particular charm. Soon after our arrival the entire village trooped into the 
large room of the public building that had been turned over to our party. The 
floor was cleared for a dance, and the band commenced with a waltz. 

** The towns of Ilagan and Aparri, with their wealthy and pleasure-loving 
population, provided the most elaborate entertainment. Ilagan is the capital 
city of the tobacco-raising province of Isabella, and is situated near the head of 
navigation of the Rio Grande ; Aparri is situated at its mouth in the province of 
Cagayan, and is the only seaport of the valley. These towns are laid out in 
regular streets, and have many squares of substantial frame buildings. They 
have each a population of between 10,000 and 15,000. We spent three days at 
Ilagen, and I think that it was here that we were brought into closest touch with 
the Filipino character. The cultured class, which I have spoken of before, was 
strongly in evidence ; and I think that, before leaving, we had discussed views 
with nearly every member of it. They all realized that they were passing 
through a crucial period in the history of their people, and young and old were 
eager to acquire all possible knowledge that might assist them to think clearly at 
this crisis. Their realization of the gravity of their position did not, however, 
rob their character of its natural gayety, nor make them forget their duty as 
hosts. On the evening following our arrival a ball was given in our honor, 
which was attended by all the elite of the town. There were present about fifty 
young women and twice that number of men. All were dressed in European 
fashion. The girls were pleasant and intelligent ; the men comported them- 
selves in all respects like gentlemen. It was hard to realize that we were in the 
very heart of a country generally supposed to be given up to semi-savages. At 
intervals between dances many songs were sung, usually by one or two of the 
guests, while all frequently joined in the chorus. The national hymn was 
repeated several times with great enthusiasm. The ball lasted until nearly 3 
o'clock in the morning, and broke up with good feeling at its height. 

" On the second evening we were invited to attend the theatre, where two 
one-act Spanish plays were presented by the young society "people of the town. 
The theatre itself had been constructed by the villagers only a few weeks before. 
It was a large bamboo structure, one end of which was used as the village mar- 
ket, while the stage occupied the other end. The stage arrangements were 
good ; curtain, side-scenes, and footlights all en regie. In the performance 
of the play we -saw our friends — these typical young Filipinos — in a light 
in which very few of our nation have had an opportunity to view them. They 
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comported themselves with credit in a position where humor, intelligence, and 
artistic ability were the requisites of success. 

" During our stay at Ilagan we lived at the house of the mayor. This build- 
ing was of great size, and was built of magnificent hard wood from the neigh- 
boring forest. One wing, containing a reception-room and two bed-rooms, was 
turned over to us. The reception-room was very large, with a finely polished 
floor, and with windows along two sides. It contained a piano and a set of 
excellent bamboo furniture, including the most comfortable chairs and divans 
imaginable. There were two tall mirrors on the wall and a number of old- 
fashioned pictures and framed paper flowers. . . . There was one form of 
hospitality which we met at Ilagan and Aparri that we would gladly have 
avoided. I still shudder to recall the stupendous dinners that were spread 
before us night after night. The Filipinos pride themselves on their cookery, 
and it is indeed excellent." 

Mr. Sargent, in testifying as to the drinking habits of the natives, says he did 
not once see an intoxicated man on his journey. He continues : 

"Our party proceeded on the Oslo from Aparri around the northwestern 
corner of the island and landed on the coast near the northern end of the province 
of South Ilocos. From here we proceeded by land southward through the west- 
ern provinces. During this part of our journey we were thrown into closer asso- 
ciation than previously with the military element of the population, of which I 
hope to have an opportunity to speak further in a subsequent article. The towns 
on the western coast are even larger than those on the Rio Grande. Vigan, the 
capital of South Ilocos, has a population of about 28,000, and Candon, further to 
the southward, is not far behind this figure. The mayor of Candon was of the 
hustler type, and was evidently on the outlook for an opportunity to ' boom ' his 
town. On our departure he presented us with a written description of its excep- 
tionally desirable location from a business standpoint. Every town gave evi- 
dence of the bitter fighting that had taken place between the natives and the 
Spaniards, many of the larger buildings, which had been used for defence, being 
riddled with bullet-holes. We no longer passed from town to town through 
unsettled stretches of country. The fields on both sides of the road were under 
cultivation and were dotted with laborers, while on the road itself there were 
always many travellers.. The laborers in the fields worked in the shade of large 
screens of nipa leaves which they carried with them from place to place." 

In conclusion Mr. Sargent says : «' I cannot see what better gauge we can ob- 
tain at present of the intelligence and ambition of the whole Filipino race than the 
progress that has been made by its favored members with the limited opportuni- 
ties at their command. Throughout the island a thirst for knowledge is mani- 
fested, and an extravagant respect for those who possess it. I have seen a pri- 
vate native citizen in a town in the interior exercise a more powerful influence 
than all the native officials over the minds of the inhabitants, simply because he 
was known to have been educated in the best schools at Manila, and was regarded, 
for that reason, as a superior man. The heroes of these people are not heroes of 
war, but of science and invention. Without rival, the American who is best 
known by reputation in Luzon is Mr. Edison, and any native with the slightest 
pretension to education whom you may question on the subject will take delight 
in reciting a list of his achievements. The ruling Filipinos, during the existence 
of their provisional government, appreciated the necessity of providing public 
schools to be accessible to the poorer inhabitants. Had events so shaped them- 
selves as to have provided an opportunity for carrying into effect the plans formed 
on this point, it seems possible that the mental plane of the entire population 
might have been raised gradually to a surprising height. 

" Out of respect to the statements of other people, which the narrative of my 
experience may seem to contradict, I wish to say that I have found the native of 
the interior of Luzon an astonishingly different character from the one ordinarily 
niet in Manila. Previous to my journey, I regarded those whom I had encoun- 
tered in that city with great dislike, and after my return I was unable to 
overcome that feeling. They are not a fair sample of the race; and I cannot 
expect any one who has formed his judgment on the subject merely from obser- 
vations of that type to express an opinion similar to mine, as recorded above." 
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COMMERCIAL ASPECT 



CRIMINAL AGGRESSION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The subsequent statement may not be of a very popular character. It cor- 
responds in purpose to the statements made in the first pamphlets issued by the 
writer, analyzing the accounts of the country and making a forecast of the future 
cost of aggressive warfare in money, disease, and death. The purpose of these 
publications has been to inform students of the facts and to put them on record, 
for which it was assumed by the compiler that a small edition would suffice. 
Circumstances have led to great interest and to a very large circulation of these 
documents. It now appears that the attention of masses of people has been 
thoroughly aroused to the necessity of giving full consideration to the national 
accounts, as it will be to the medical reports of our army in the tropics when 
they are supplied, and to other facts which may hereafter be of potent influence 
in the conduct of the Government. It has therefore become fit to continue and 
extend in detail the form of the original documents and to add thereto this trea- 
tise upon the commercial aspect of the case. 

The first editions of the treatises which the Cabinet attempted to suppress 
was 1,000 each, which it was assumed would meet any possible demand. Over 
80,000 copies of the two pamphlets have been called for. The first edition of 
this number is 15,000, to be followed by others if the demand warrants and the 
means are supplied. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 

The exports of the United States in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, 
were valued at $1,227,203,088. 

EXPORTS BY CONTINENTS. 

PER CENT. 

Europe 76.33 $936,781,169 

North America . . . . . . . • . 12.87 157,931,409 

Seuth America ........ 2.91 35,660,932 

Asia 3.94 48,360,161 

Oceanica .... .... 2.43 29,874,993 

Africa 1.52 18,594,424 



IMPORTS BY CONTINENTS. 



Europe . 
North America 
South America 
Asia 

Oceanica 
Africa . 



100. 


$1,227,203,088 


PER CENT. 




50.77 


$353,885,064 


16.08 


112,133,871 


12.42 


86,576,020 


15.36 


107,081,421 


3.87 


26,997,508 


1.50 


10,442,970 


100. 


$697,116,854 



The people of this country are, I believe, the largest consumers of the tropi- 
cal and semi-tropical products of the continents of the East and South. We buy 
from them much more than we sell to them, paying by bills of exchange drawn 
against our trade balance with Europe. 

The main reason of this disparity in trade and excess of exports over imports 
is due to the fact that the markets of England, Belgium, Holland, and Germany 
and in some measures the markets of France, are open to the import of the crude 
products of the tropics and semi- tropics. Many of these articles are necessary 
to and enter into the processes of manufacture, especially wool and other articles 
used in the textile arts, while we impose heavy tariff taxes upon the wool 
and many of the same articles. It follows that the cost of production in this 
country of all articles into which these crude materials of foreign origin enter 
as component materials is of necessity higher than that of our competitors in 
other manufacturing states. Hence it follows that we export cotton and some 
other crude products, especially cotton, together with the food of the operatives, 
to Great Britain, France, and Germany, where they are combined with the free 
wool, the dye-stuffs, and the other materials free of duty which enter into all 
textile fabrics. We therefore protect the foreign manufacturers by these taxes 
on imports to the exclusion of our own from competition with them in any very 
large measure in Asia, Africa, and South America. Were it not for this dispar- 
ity in the cost of these taxed materials we might have the same advantage in 
making the common kinds of textile fabrics^ and other goods for export among 
the hand- workers of the tropics that we have in our metal-work, exchanging 
finished g ; oods directly with these continents instead of employing foreign manu- 
facturers to do that work. We therefore pay for our purchases from these great 
continents from the money proceeds of our cotton, grain, and provisions, which 
might have been converted into finished goods were it not for this bad method of 
taxation. 
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I observe in the latest report of the exports from Great Britain to other parts 
of the world that the total for seven months ending July 31 amounted in round 
figures to one hundred and fifty million pounds (£150,000,000), or about seven 
hundred and fifty million dollars ($750,000,000),. Yarns and textile fabrics 
came to fifty-seven million pounds (£57,000,000), or in round figures two 
hundred and eighty-five million dollars ($285,000,000), or more than thirty-five 
(35) per cent, of the entire export. We cannot expect to share to any great 
extent in the export of textile fabrics so long as we put heavy taxes upon the 
import of necessary materials of foreign origin, many of them necessary to the 
completion of the work, while our competitors in Great Britain get them free. 

It is, however, the main purpose of this article to deal with the relative 
importance of foreign markets under existing conditions. Even under our dis- 
advantages we are doing well. Exports may of course be very greatly increased 
whenever imports of crude materials can be exchanged by our customers for our 
manufactures. Few can conceive the evil of a thousand petty taxes in obstruct- 
ing commerce, such obstruction to imports being the worst possible form of 
obstruction to exports, — breaking up the direct trade which would otherwise 
follow. Most of our traffic with South America especially is one-sided or three- 
cornered, because London and Antwerp, being free ports, attract the imports 
which we repel. 

Our exports have long been separated into classes : 

Products of Agriculture . $784,999,009 

Manufactures 338,667,794 

Mining ' . . . . 28,832,547 

Forest ' 42,316,779 

Fisheries 6,025,446 

Miscellaneous , 3,281,559 

$1,204,123,134 
Foreign, reexported . . . . 23,079,954 



$1,227,203,088 
The net exports of silver, which are not included as a mining 

product, came to $25,603,999 

This sum about offsets the foreign goods reexported, making 

domestic exports in round figures $1,230,000,000 

Population, June 1, computed at a fraction over . . . 76,000,000 

Exports per head of population, a fraction over sixteen dollars, 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1899 $16 

I do not regard the official classification of our exports as a just one, because 
refined mineral oil and copper ingots are classed as manufactures, while Hour, 
dressed and canned meats, and dairy products are classed as products of agricult- 
ure, although they are much farther advanced from the crude condition than 
either the oil or the copper. But we must use the official figures as we find 
them. 

If the average product of the people of this country may be estimated at 
$225 per head at the prices for consumption or export, the average to each per- 
son occupied for gain — one in each two seventy-five by the last census — would 
come to about $620. In other words, while the family group numbers five, in 
the East one in every two and half persons is occupied for gain — in the West one 
in three. 

At that estimate the value of the product of the country for the year would 
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eome to a fraction over seventeen billion dollars <($17, 000, 000,000), which is a 
larger sum than is usually computed. Bearing in mind that we cannot consume 
more than all there is, and that at $225 per head each average family of five per- 
sons must be subsisted, pay taxes, and make savings for future use out of what 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) per head, or eleven hundred and 
twenty five dollars ($1,125) per family of five, will buy, a sort of approximate 
accuracy may be claimed for this estimate. If it is accepted, then the export 
of $1,227,203,088 amounted to seven and one-quarter per cent, of our total prod- 
uct. If the gross product is less, then the proportionate export is greater. 

In ratio by persons, at $225 per head, the export represents the product of a 
fraction under 5,500,000 of our population. Cotton, however, which is hand- 
picked, forms so large an item as to warrant carrying the figures to about 
6,000,000. 

It may be remarked : 

First. That small as our foreign trade or foreign market may seem to be 
in ratio to the home market, yet as it represents a surplus product, what the goods 
will bring for export practically establishes the price of our whole crop of cotton 
and grain, also of our provisions and many of our manufactures. It is a sort 
of balance-wheel or regulator of our domestic traffic. 

Second. The sale of these products for export justifies the rule that in all 
arts to which modern science and invention have been applied, displacing or sup- 
plementing mere manual labor, the highest rates of wages are derived from 
products made at the lowest labor cost. There is not an article in the whole list 
of exports in which the earnings or wages of those who do the actual work of 
production and distribution are not from twenty-five or fifty per cent, or more 
above the earnings of the same classes in the manufacturing states of Europe, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands, with which we 
compete in manufactures, up to live or ten times the earnings of the workmen in 
Russia, India, China, and in the fields and mines with which we compete in some 
of our crude products. 

The home market is absolutely secure in respect to all necessary or useful 
fabrics, hence the attention even of Home Market clubs is now being mainly 
given to the disposal of our excess or surplus of all 2^oducts, and to the protec- 
tion of domestic industry by enlarging the foreign demand. Many students have 
been lately computing the proportions of the occupations of the people in their re- 
lation to foreign competition. After putting into the list all branches of agricult- 
ure, mining, or manufacturing of which a foreign product of like kind could be 
imported if there were no duties except for strictly revenue purposes, the conclu- 
sion is that less than four per cent, of all who are occupied for gain would be 
adversely affected in any way that would require a new adjustment of labor and 
capital, wholly or in part. Many branches of manufacturing would be greatly 
promoted by the removal of all duties on imports. There are now at least 
6,000,000 persons who derive their support from foreign markets, against 3,000- 
000 who are supported by those who are engaged in what have been called 
protected branches of work, these two classes together making 9,000,000 di- 
rectly interested in foreign commerce, the interest of the other 67,000,000 per- 
sons being that of consumers only. 

The coming export exhibition in Philadelphia is significant of the profound 
change which has ensued from the passing of the dominion of iron and steel 
from Great Britain and Germany to the United States. It will be an object les- 
son, convincing every one that the future method of protecting American industry 
and promoting American labor will consist in the removal of all taxes, fines, and 
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restrictions now imposed upon foreign commerce and upon American shipping, 
except those needed for revenue only. 

The data of occupations will be found in the Census of 1890, especially in 
the tables of manufactures of all the principal cities. A useful study would be 
to classify the occupations of each of these cities, especially in the West, in order 
to prove how impossible any foreign competition is in respect to more than five 
per cent, of the working force even in 1890, it having since become even more 
impracticable. 

Such being the relative importance and value of our exports, it becomes a 
matter of prime importance to find out who are our largest and best customers, 
and in what way our efforts should be mainly directed in order to increase their 
demand and our supply. 

In order to make this plain to the eye I have adopted the graphical method 
of illustrating some of the figures. 

It will be observed that the purchasing power of the continents or states 
which buy our goods runs with their development of the railway, the steamship, 
the factory, and the machine-shop. Countries and states where the power of 
production has already advanced by the use of modern appliances are thereby 
enabled to increase their consumption in proportion as new wants occur growing 
out of the improved conditions. Our great commerce now consists in the ex- 
changes of food, fibres, and fabrics which form the necessities and comforts of life : 
the things that are consumed by the masses. It will be many generations before 
the hordes of Asia, Africa, and Oceanica can attain the power to pay for large 
quantities of modern fabrics. We are already, I believe, the largest consumers of 
the crude products of the East : tea, coffee, sugar, hemp, jute, gums, gambier, 
cutch and other dyeing and tanning materials and the like — almost wholly the 
product of hand or mere manual labor little aided by modern invention or science. 
It will be observed that we buy already from these nations and states more than 
they can afford to buy from us. Their wants are met by very low grades of the 
products of Great Britain and Germany. Nearly all the British and German 
cotton goods that are exported to the East are stuffed with pipe-clay, starch, and 
other foreign substances. They suffice to meet the wants of half -naked men, and 
are all that the great masses of the people can afford to pay for. 

All the ports of India are open to us on even terms with others ; Hongkong, 
the great port of China, under English control also ; the Chinese open ports of 
China are available for our trade, and Port Arthur, under Russian control, has now 
been declared the open door to traffic with Manchuria, where twenty-two million 
people in a cold climate are among the largest consumers of our heavy warm 
cotton fabrics, preferring them to the slazy stuffed goods of other manufacture. 

Trade follows the price, the quality, and the ability to pay. The people of 
the East will buy our goods as fast as they have the ability to pay for them 
provided our manufacturers will make what they want and can consume. 
The more we remove the obstructions of tariff taxes on these products of the 
East, the more we shall buy and the more we shall sell. But even under these 
conditions of unrestricted trade our great customers will still be found in the 
states of Europe, where science and invention have already developed wants' 
and the ability to supply them, the five principal manufacturing states with which 
we compete in supplying the rest of the world with finished goods — Great 
Britain, France, Gei*many, Belgium, and the Netherlands — having bought from 
us last year over one billion dollars' worth ($1,000,000,000) of what we had to 
sell, or over eighty (80) per cent, of our total export. 
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Exports of the United St; 
United Kingdom 
British North America 
Australasia 
British West Indies 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 
British Honduras . 
Gibraltar 
Malta 

British Africa . 
British China . 
British East Indies . 



ates by groups and countries : 

. $511,816,475 

$89,573,609 

19,777,129 

8,751,817 

1,065,388 

1,749,545 

499,839 

567,961 

144,080 

15,155,610 

7,732,525 

4,341,936 

149,359,439 



Total, Great Britain, her colonies and dependencies 



Germany 
Netherlands 
Belgium . 



$155,772,279 

, 79,305,998 

44,299,239 



$279,377,516 



France 



$661,175,914 



279,377,516 
60,596,899 



Great Britain, her colonies and dependencies, Germany, low 
countries and France combined, manufacturing or ma- 
chine-using countries 



$1,001,150,329 



Other European countries 
Italy . . . 
Denmark 

Sweden and Norway 
Spain 
Russia 

Austria-Hungary 
Portugal 
Azores, etc. . 
Turkey in Europe 
Switzerland . 
Greece . 
Roumania, Servia, etc 



$25,034,940 

16,605,828 

12,218,289 

9,077,807 

8,486,667 

7,378,935 

4,132,400 

361,252 

354,457 

267,732 

213,507 

146,424 



$84,278,238 



All Europe . 

Latin America : 
South America 
Mexico . 
Cuba 

Haiti and St. Domingo 
Central America 
Porto Rico 
Mi que Ion, etc. 

Carried forward. 



84,278,238 
$1,085,428,567 



$33,911,387 

25,480,281 

18,615,707 

6,075,964 

4,988,332 

2,685,848 

194,624 



$91,952,143 



$91,952,143 $1,085,428,567 
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Brought forward, $91,952,143 $1,085,428,567 

Asia not, British : 

Japan ...... $17,264,688 

China 14,493,440 

Russia in Asia .... 1,543,126 

All other 2,984,446 

36,285,700 

Oceanica, omitting Philippines- .... 9,693,693 



Africa, not British 3,438,814 



141,370,350 



Exports to all markets except in the Philippines . . . $1,226,798,917 
Exports to the Philippine Islands in 1899, a gain of 300 per cent. 

over 1897 404,171 

Total exports . . ( . . . . . $1,227,203,088 



OBSERVATIONS. 



Export to South and Central America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto • 
Rico, and all other West Indies not British, to Asia, Africa, 
and Oceanica, not British, omitting Philippines . . . $141,370,350 

Export to British colonies and dependencies only . . . 149,359,439 



RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF GROUPS OF STATES BY PER CENT. 

OF PURCHASES. 

Per Cent. | 

United Kingdom of Great Britain I 

and Ireland 41.71 ! 

British colonies and dependen- 
cies . 12.17 _. 



53.88 



Germany, Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium 

France 4.94 



52.77 



81.59 J 
Austria, Italy, and other Euro- j 

pean countries 6.86 j — 

88.45 I 
South and Central America, Mex- j 

ico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and | 

other 7.50 j— 

95.95 j 
Africa, not British .28. - 

96.23 | 
Asia, not British, China, Japan, 

etc. 2.95 

99.18 
Oceanica, not British, Borneo, 

Java, etc .79 

99.97 
Philippine Islands ...... .03 

100. 
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It will be observed that trade does not follow the flag, but is governed by the 
price and quality of the goods. 

Our neighbors in Canada bought of us last year at the rate of about $18 per 
head of the population of the Dominion. 

Whenever common sense governs the legislation of this country and of 
Canada, this traffic may be quickly doubled to the mutual benefit of both. Noth- 
ing but an artificial barrier established at an imaginary line prevents the benefits 
of mutual service and exchange of products between Canada and the United 
t States becoming equal to the benefits enjoyed by the different sections of this 
country in their traffic each with the other. What would be the measure of this 
increase ? One can only guess. I guess about tenfold what is now permitted. 

Disregarding fractions and allowing for a margin of error by using the 
larger estimates of population, our kin beyond the sea in Great Britain and 
Ireland bought of us thirteen dollars ($13.00) per head of their population. 

The English-speaking people of Australia about five dollars ($5.00) per 
head. 

The inhabitants of the British West Indies about five dollars ($5.00) per 
head. 

The people of Germany, the Netherlands, and Belgium about four dollars 
($4.00) per head. 

France under her prohibitive tariff, now about to be modified under the new 
commercial treaty, only one dollar and a half ($1.50) per head. 

The combined population of all the Latin-American states, — South and 
Central America, Mexico, Cuba, and other West Indies, — numbering in all about 
65,000,000, bought of us only at the rate of one dollar and forty cents ($1.40) 
per head. 

Mexico, having established peace and order, heads the list at two dollars 
($2.00) per head. 

South America, even including British Guiana, varies but a trifle from one 
dollar ($1.00) per head, her purchase and our sales amounting to $35,660,932, 
which may be contrasted with the purchases of British North America at about 
eighteen dollars ($18.00) per head, amounting to $89,573,609, — the latter soon 
to be doubled if the public interests prevail over the private interests of a few 
owners of timber land and coal mines. It will be observed that our total exports 
to all the Latin- American states and islands were very nearly the same in amount 
as our sales to British North America only, even obstructed as that is by a sense- 
less war of tariffs on their part, as well as on our own. In ratio to persons, 
$18.00 each to Canada, $1.00 each to South America. 

We may now take up the much-sought but greatly overestimated markets 
of the East. 

Japan leads proportionately in purchases per head. Her population of about 
40,000,000, now established as an independent nation after a long period of 
intestine struggles, bought of us a little over seventeen million dollars' worth 
($17,000,000) of goods, at the rate of a little over forty (40) cents each. 

China, including Hongkong, under English rule, computed to contain over 
400,000,000 people, bought $22,225,965 worth of our products, at the rate of 
between five and six cents per head. 

The British East Indies, computed to contain 250,000,000, took $4,341,936,, 
or a little over one and a half cents' worth each. 

Lastly, we reach the Philippine Islanders, about 8,000,000 in number or 
more, with whom our exports have increased three hundred per cent, since 1897, 
— truly a magnificent showing, — $100,000 increased to $400,000 ! In 1897 they 
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bought our goods to the amount of almost $100,000, and in 1899 we had gained 
three hundred percent., our sales reaching a fraction over $400,000. It is diffi- 
cult to compute the per capita purchasing power, but I believe it comes to half a 
cent each. What is it costing us ? 

Relative power of purchase computed by continents without regard to 
nationality or race, on the basis of the value of our exports to them in the last 
fiscal year: 



Europe 76.33 

North America 12.87, 

Asia 3.94 

South America 2.91; 

Oceanica 2.43! 

Africa 1.52 



100. 



IMPORTS BY CONTINENTS. 

Europe 50.771 

North America 16.081 

i 

Asia 15.36J 

South America 12.42; 

Oceanica 3.87] 

Africa . 1.50|- 

100. j 

i 

Per capita purchasing power of our foreign customers, large and small, as 
indicated by the ratio of the value of our exports to the approximate amount 
bought per head of their respective populations: 

British North America $18. 

Great Britain and Ireland 13. j 

Australasia 5. 

British West Indies 5. j 

Germany, Belgium, and Netherlands ... 4. j 

Mexico, separately 2. j 

France 1.50 j — 

All Latin America, inc. Mex. and S. Aruer. . 1.40 j 

South America, separately 1. !_ 

Japan .40 j- 

China 06 j. 

India . .015:. 

Philippine Islands .0051. 

The total value of the custom of the Philippine Islands can only be graphi- 
cally presented by a very small fly-speck. 

The warfare for the subjugation of the inhabitants, under the pretexts of 
patriotism, piety, and profits, cost the people of this country last year three dol- 
lars ($3) per head in extra taxes ; it is now costing us four dollars ($4) per head, 
and will soon cost us five dollars ($5) each, or twenty-five dollars ($25) per 
family, in money wasted in a bad cause on dishonest pretexts. This will make 
the total national tax fifty dollars ($50) per family of four persons, half of it 
wasted in the William McKinley war. The deaths and disease do not count in a 
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commercial statement, because the men who seek the profits are not the ones who 
enlist. Neither do the deaths and disease of the army in the tropics or of the men 
now being entrapped into going there seem to be accounted of any consequence 
by President McKinley, his Cabinet, or by the directors of his policy. 

In order to prevent such facts becoming known documents have been stolen 
from the mail, the sick-rate in the army is suppressed, and the press correspond- 
ents* who wish to tell the truth do so at the risk of being expelled from the 
islands. 

If this is " seditious and treasonable " the courts are open to test the question 
of the right of citizens to free speech and free mails. As the Senate is not in 
session there will not be at present any opportunity to get these facts upon the 
Congressional Record. Before Congress meets, many more statements of the 
same kind will be given out as the attack on the liberty of the people of this 
country goes on. Perhaps even the Secretary of the Navy may presently be 
forced to regard them " seriously," even though compiled by the writer. 

When the nation recovers its mental balance and insists upon a return to 
normal conditions of peace, order, industry, and commerce, one of the compensa- 
tions for this era of violence and wrong may become plain. The necessity for a 
resort to taxes for revenue only already proves that the five dollars per head 
needed for the conduct of the Government when economically administered may 
be raised from liquors, tobacco, mineral oils, stamps, and other internal taxes, with 
duties upon a very few articles of voluntary use, or luxuries. A simple system 
may then be adopted under which all taxes that the people pay the Government 
shall receive, while no public money shall be diverted by subsidies or bounties, 
direct or indirect, to sustain private, interest or augment private fortunes. Ex- 
ports to the Latin- American, Asiatic, and African continents may then be rapidly 
increased by removing the fines or duties now imposed upon crude or partly man- 
ufactured articles which are used in our higher types of work and which are the 
only means of payment with which the non-machine using states can liquidate 
their purchases. In this way only can we increase their power of purchase and 
thus increase our exports to them. 

When these facts are developed the other greater fact will become plain ; 
namely, that the paramount control and dominant position in iron, copper, lead, 
steel, and zinc has passed from Europe to this country. It was the dominant 
position in the production of iron that gave to Great Britain the first place and 
control in the commerce of the world in the first part of the last century. It was 
the invention of the Bessemer process of making steel that gave to us the power 
to become the chief source of the world's supply of grain. It was the Gilchrist- 
Thomas invention of making mild steel from the phosphoric ores of iron, previ- 
ously worthless, that gave the great impetus to the industry of Germany only a 
few years since and which has enabled her to compete with her exports in inter- 
national commerce. 

In 1890 the writer ventured upon a forecast of the conditions which have 
now been attained by us in becoming the dominant force in iron. Even before 
the discovery of the Bessemer ores of Lake Superior the following prediction 
was made and published, in the Baltimore "Manufacturers' Record," based upon 
the deposits of iron ores and coal in the South as yet but in the beginning of their 
development. It then seemed probable that the South would become the chief 
source of all types of iron, derived largely from what Sir Lothian Bell had named 
the imperial deposits of the ores of the world in and around Alabama. In 
attempting to fix the future centre of gravity of the iron production of the world 
I placed it in Western North Carolina rather than in Pittsburgh. Soon, however, 
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the developments of Bessemer ores of Lake Superior, carried at an excessively 
low cost to the lake ports and to Pittsburg, reestablished the centre of gravity of 
the iron and steel production not only of this country, but of the world, at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. The existing condition and inadequacy of all the iron and steel, 
furnaces of the world to meet the present demand was as plain in 1890 as it is 
now. 

Mr. Abram S. Hewitt had made a forecast even as early as 1856, predicting 
substantially the existing conditions. This was unknown to me at the time of 
my own computations, but was incorporated later with them, fully sustaining my 
figures. The summary of the consumption of iron from 1870 to 1889 had been 
as follows : 

SUMMARY OF CONSUMPTION — 1870 AND 1889, INCLUSIVE. 

Pounds. 

In 1870 to 1878, inclusive, the average consumption of iron per capita 
by the people of the United States, as nearly as it can be com- 
puted, did not exceed ......... 150 

In 1879, taken separately, it may have been approximately . . 200 

In 1889 it was in excess of 300 

In 1889 the consumption or use of iron in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, after making allowance for the relative import 
and export of each country, did not exceed per capita . . . 175 

If there were upon the globe, in 1889, about 1,200,000,000 people, 
aside from the population of the foregoing countries, then their 
average consumption of iron did not exceed, per capita . . 11 to 12 

SUMMARY IN ROUND FIGURES AND GROSS TONS — 1889. 





Population. 


Per Capita. 


Tons. 


United States .... 


64,000,000 


300 pounds. 


8,500,000 


Great Britain, France, Germany, 








and Belgium .... 


136,000,000 


175 


10,500,000 


All the rest .... 


1,200,000,000 


11 

40 pounds. 


6,000,000 


Total .... 


1,400,000,000 


25,000,000 



Bearing in mind that the development of manufactures and the power of 
sharing in the great commerce of the world rest more upon the consumption of 
iron and steel than upon any other factor, these figures were significant. From 
them it was easy to make a forecast, which was stated in the following terms : 

A summary of these conclusions will make the prospective demand of the 
world in the year 1900 stand as follows : 

Tons. Tons. 

Present production . 25,000,000 

Increased consumption in the United States . . . 7,000,000 
44 " " Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium 2,000,000 

Increased consumption in all the rest of the world . 6,000,000 



Total increase of demand ..... . . 15,000,000 



Total supply required 40,000,000 

Mr. Hewitt in his forecast of 1856 had predicted a product of forty-eight 
million tons in the year 1915, now seen to be far less than the probable figures of 
that date, because the use of iron and steel may be said to breed a continuous and 
accelerating demand far greater than the increase of population. 

Coupled with these figures I then put the following questions : 

Can this sequence be continued ? Are not the present conditions wholly at 
variance with the past? Is not the cost of production now rising in Europe? Is 
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it not rapidly declining in this country ? May we not add two tons to our product 
for every one added elsewhere, or even more? Must not the United States soon 
begin to supply in part the iron which will be needed even in Europe ? 

Increase. 

In 1856 the product of the United States in net tons was 883,137 

In 1867 " " " " " 1,461,626 65 per cent. 

In 1878 " " " " " 2,577,361 76 

In 1889 " " " " " 8,516,068 238 

If the increased consumption in the United States.shall be less, will not the 
demand of the rest of the world, under the new conditions of expanding com- 
merce, be vastly more than I have ventured to compute in the foregoing table ? 
As I have before suggested : 

Suppose China begins to develop the Chinese Empire by the construction of 
railways ? 

Suppose the Trans-Siberian Railway to be put under contract by Russia ? 

Suppose Western Asia and Southeastern Europe should be developed, and 
the Euphrates were to be paralleled by a railway with numerous branches ? 

I may not venture to say in this treatise that the supremacy in this branch of 
industry has passed away from Great Britain, but the increasing scarcity of her 
line ores, the increasing depth of her coal mines, the great heat and difficulty in 
working them, the near exhaustion and consequent high price of coking coal, and 
the change in the conditions of the workmen in Great Britain may sustain a con- 
clusion. 

The question is not, however, whether the United States will take away any 
part of the present iron production from Great Britain. The true question is : Can 
the iron-producing countries combined readily meet the prospective increase of 
demand ? 

When the disparity due to taxation is removed, and the price of iron is as 
high in Great Britain as in the United States, the supremacy in the consumption 
or conversion of iron into steamships, railway bars, heavy machinery, tools, and 
the like, may be finally established in the United States. When established within 
our limits, then the supremacy in the production of the iron itself must go to the point 
where the facilities for working the mines and the cost of assembling the materials 
at the furnace are least, because at that point the highest wages can be paid for 
skilled workmen, accompanied by the loivest cost of production, which will be due 
to such favorable conditions. 

Later in this treatise of 1890 the writer stated that in the year 1900 the iron 
and steel works of the world would have become incapable of supplying the exist- 
ing demand. That time has already come. In the conclusion of this forecast of 
1890 the writer added words which are now very significant : 

Finally it may be remarked that it is not only a matter of the utmost per- 
sonal interest, but perhaps the duty of every man who has attained a little 
public influence, to use it in such a way as to hasten the time when the English- 
speaking people of every land and of every clime may be united in one great 
" Zollverein" or treaty for the free exchange of their services so as to increase 
their power to the utmost. They may then dominate the world in the pursuits 
of peace and plenty, and may compel other states and nations to disarm which are 
still bound to the misconception which belonged to the childhood of nations, that 
commerce is itself a state of war and that it promotes antagonism. This mediae- 
val theory of trade is still a mark of the mediocrity of intelligence and lack of true 
political education which is displayed by legislators, who even now propose to 
regulate general prices and " to raise the rate of wages 11 by act of Congress, — a 
proposition actually made by a senator in a debate but a few weeks since ! 

Under such a treaty of mutual service the control of the commerce of the 
w r orld would be so complete on the part of the English-speaking people that 
other nations would be incapable of bearing the load of their great armies, and 
would be compelled to disband them and to permit their navies to rust away in 
order that they might live. The antagonism of European nations is now main- 
tained only to keep up the barriers to commerce, at which the taxes, amounting 
to over $600,000,000 a year, collected from the scanty earnings of the people, 
yet come to less than the cost of maintaining the armies and navies which, except 
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for those barriers, would not be required. Such are the systems behind which 
bureaucratic, dynastic, and autocratic power is maintained at the cost of the 
oppressed. 

Nothing could be more conducive to this result than the general conviction 
to which the representatives of the iron and steel interest of this country are 
rapidly coming, that their work is one of necessity and not of choice, and that it 
no longer requires, if it ever did, the artificial stimulus which has been given to 
it by means of duties upon the import of coal, ore, and crude metal m to this 
country. 

If all duties upon the imports of ore and coal were now removed, pending 
the development of the new sources of supply, a great many existing iron fur- 
naces and iron works or machine shops would be saved which are now being 
stopped and dismantled, especially heavy iron works in New England. Time 
would be given for the increased demand which will soon require the entire 
product, not only of the United States, but of the North American continent and 
Cuba, to be met in a safe and suitable manner, even if it increases from ten to 
thirty million tons or more before the next century. 

If the forecast presented in this paper is a true one, every existing plant will 
be called into requisition in the near future that has even the shadow of a right 
to exist. It is probable that the iron mines of the United States cannot be 
developed with sufficient rapidity to meet this demand, but that the iron fur- 
naces, works, mills, and machine shops on the eastern coast must be sustained 
by temporary if not permanent supplies of ore and coal from Canada and from 
Cuba. 

Our national taxes from 1878-1897 inclusive amounted to five dollars ($5) 
per head of the population. 

This was less than one-half the taxes imposed for the same purposes as com- 
pared to Great Britain, Germany, and the Netherlands, less than a third those of 
France. 

That advantage was equal to at least five per cent, upon our whole product. 
By so much as the taxes were lower were we enabled to pay higher wages. 

That advantage the McKinley administration is throwing away on its policy 
of "Blood and Blunder,' 1 which may perhaps be more fitly called the policy of 
" Blood and Plunder, 11 in view of the way that the traffic in Manila hemp has 
been dealt with by the alternate opening and closing of the port without notice 
to the public. Who profited ? 

Our taxes may reach ten dollars ($10) per head before criminal aggression 
is stopped, but will then be brought back to the former standard, lessening as the 
pensions fall in by lapse of time. 

The paramount control of iron and steel now held by us will then give us 
the paramount position in the commerce of the world at high wages and low 
cost, low taxes, and all the advantage of peace, order, and industry. 

It is not only the dominant place in the iron and steel production of the 
world which may hereafter give to the United States the paramount control of 
international commerce, but other factors. The main competition in supplying 
the world with useful goods exists between us and the manufacturing states of 
Europe ; namely, Great Britain, Germany (including Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg), and France, which are also our principal customers for food and 
fibres. The competition of all other countries is a negligible quantity except in 
a few specialties of no importance. The population of these states with which 
we compete is now about 156,000,000. Our own population in 1900 will be one- 
half that number, but endowed relatively with about double their producing 
power. 

To each of them an export and import traffic is necessary either to their 
very existence or to their present distribution of labor and capital, with the 
possible exception of France, because each is dependent upon others, mainly 
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upon us, either for food, fibres, timber, or metals. Without the import of the 
crude or partly manufactured materials necessary to' the support of their manu- 
factures the present methods of supporting their present population, except 
in France, might be imperilled. On the other hand, the exports of the United 
States consist of their surplus product of food, fibres, timber, metals, and now 
even of manufactures. We need markets for an excess which we may exchange 
for comforts and luxuries, but in least measure for the necessaries of life. 

True, we import some wool, hemp, a small quantity of long-stapled cotton, 
and some of the hard tropical kinds of timber, but we import these articles from 
choice rather than from necessity, as well as our tea, coffee, and sugar, because 
as Daniel Webster once said, "We cannot afford to devote our high-priced intelli- 
gent labor to work that foreign pauper laborers can do so well for us." 

For instance, tea can be grown and prepared in some of the Southern 
States ; but the picking and preparation of the tea leaf is a laborious process of 
hand work. The Chinese are a cotton-clad people ; in the northern sections 
heavily clad, mostly in hand-spun and woven fabrics. The cotton fabrics ex- 
ported from England and the United States combined would hardly suffice to 
clothe only ten (10) to fifteen (15) per cent, of the population, or forty 
(40,000,000) to sixty million (60,000,000) out of a computed population of four 
hundred million (400,000,000) or more. The fabrics which the Chinese consume 
are heavy cotton drills and sheeting and medium shirtings, which are the fabrics 
on which Southern cotton factories may most surely succeed. The work of one 
weaver in a Southern cotton factory, at wages of a dollar a day, will exchange 
for ten days' work of a Chinese hand worker in the tea product at ten cents a 
day. What a foolish business it would be to put any obstruction in the way of 
an exchange of one day's work on Southern cotton fabrics for ten days' work on 
Chinese, Indian, or Ceylon tea, in the effort to make tea a domestic product, or for 
anything else the Chinaman can spare in exchange. Again, the people of Aus- 
tralia are relatively among our best customers for our manufactures of the 
highest types which yield the highest rates of wages at the lowest labor cost. 
We now buy wool from them in exchange, which is also produced at high rates 
. of wages, yet at low cost, on the great plains which are subject to devastating 
drought, making the work precarious and uncertain. But this wool is the only 
necessary fibre of which we get a part from foreign countries by our own fault. 

Whenever the yellow cur dog of the Southern States, which now governs 
many of them, is muzzled or suppressed, we may supply ourselves with every 
variety of wool needed, except the semi-barbarous carpet wools of South America 
and Asia. Whenever the cotton growers protect themselves, or are protected 
from the cur dogs, sheep may be fed on every upland cotton field, keeping down 
the weeds, consuming the nutritious refuse of the cotton plant, fertilizing the 
soil, doubling the crop of cotton on every acre, and adding the wool clip and the 
mutton to the income of the farmers. Not only may the cotton fields supply the 
world's demand for clothing wools, but on the mountains and in the high valleys 
south of the Potomac may every strain of long and lustred wool be produced that 
is needed in our woolen and worsted industry. Yet the wool-growers of this 
country, led by the breeders of high-priced merino rams in Ohio, have long prac- 
tised consistently with the precept laid down in an old school composition written 
at the Exeter Academy, upon 

SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

" Self-dependence," said the boy, " is that quality of the human mind which 
leads us to get some one else to do what we ought to do for ourselves." 
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The fines or duties upon Australian wool in the McKinley and Dingley tariffs 
are excellent examples of the application of that kind of self-dependence. 

Under these potential conditions we may therefore make a forecast of the 
future commerce of this country. 

The United States produce an excess of coal, iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, 
silver, grain, meat and provisions of nearly every kind; of cotton, timber, min- 
eral oils ; they are deficient only in tin and for a time in wool, in potash, and a 
few other useful articles. Their national taxes have been only one-half the rate 
of the lowest tax of either of their European competitors, and they have been 
free of the blood and labor tax of great standing armies. Their trust has been 
betrayed by the present Administration, and under the pretext of piety, profits, 
and patriotism an effort is being made to subjugate eight million (8,000,000) 
alien people or more. By the recent declaration of President McKinley in 
breach of faith of the assurance of support to the government organized by 
Aguinaldo and his associates, it is his avowed purpose, to hold these people per- 
manently under the jurisdiction of this Government, including the Mohammedan 
slave-owning and polygamous rulers of the Sultanate of Sulu, the warfare be- 
ing now conducted on his arbitrary order without any act of Congress giving 
authority therefor. 

The effort at subjugation is now condemned. The troops cannot be found to 
risk their lives and health in this war declared by William McKinley without au- 
thority of Congress. The money needed to supply the deficiency of revenue will 
be refused. The tax rate, which has about reached that of Germany and nearly 
that of Great Britain at ten dollars ($10) per head, or fifty dollars ($50) per 
family, may be speedily reduced to the normal rate of five dollars ($5) per head, 
which sufficed from 1878 to 1897 inclusive. 

All that remains for the opponents of this imperial policy lately asserted by 
the President, and of expansion in the tropics, is for its opponents to concentrate 
their forces, dropping all minor issues and compelling even the present Congress, 
if any compulsion is needed, to submit to the decree of public opinion, which 
slowly but surely will abate the evils that have been brought upon the nation by 
private greed and public incompetence. 

Great Britain, deficient in food, fibres, and the ores of iron, burdened with 
imperial taxes, which have long been more than double our own, and compelled 
in self-defence to maintain great armaments, must yield precedence to us in com- 
merce when the craze of criminal aggression has passed by. 

Germany, poor in soil over the larger portion of her area, often deficient in 
food, always deficient in fibres, and in all metals save iron ; subject to imperial 
rule, to huge armaments, and to taxes which have been double our own, can only 
compete with us by the better technical education of her mechanics and her 
merchants, very soon to be rivalled or excelled by us. 

France, abundantly supplied with food, but deficient in metals, timber, and 
fibres, may remain a self-supporting state with her stationary population, but can 
only compete with us in commerce by the excellence of her mechanics, and by 
excelling us in the arts of design upon which so large a portion of her exports 
depend. 

None others have we to fear, but all others may perhaps deprive themselves 
even of their present share in our abundance by attempting to stop the supply of 
our goods by high tariff taxes. The only effect of that policy will be to increase 
the cost of their own manufactures, which they might otherwise export in compe- 
tition with us, and thus to give us the more complete mastery of the commerce 
of the world. 

The colonial system has failed. Great Britain lost her American colonies in 
her effort to sustain it. Her present agressive policy of expansion is increasing 
her taxes, and straining even her power of endurance. Spain has lost her colo- 
nies by misgovernment. France is trying to escape from the burden of taxes 
generated by her effort to colonize the East. Italy has given up the effort. Ger- 
many may try this experiment in militarism, but the spectre of Socialism already 
curbs even her self- willed emperor. Will the people of the United States enter 
upon the career of Imperialism in the face of these examples of folly and failure ? 
Surely not. 

EDWAPvD ATKINSON 

Boston, Sept, 1, 1899. 
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THE COST OF CRIMINAL AGGRESSION AND THE PENALTIES FOR 
THE HELL OF WAR COMPUTED TO JUNE 30, 1901. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the latter part of 1898 I printed privately a pamphlet containing two 
treatises, " I. The Cost of a National Crime ; " " II. The Hell of War and its 
Penalties." The first edition was dedicated to President McKinley, who had then 
declared that any effort at conquest growing out of the Spanish war would be 
44 criminal aggression " and who then appeared to be resisting the efforts of the 
conspirators who were attempting to bring about conquest by that method. 

In February, 1899, the President had submitted to the dictates of the con- 
spirators against the liberties of this country and of the Philippine Islands and 
had committed 4 ' criminal aggression" upon them. These facts were exposed 
in a second pamphlet 'containing a third treatise entitled il Criminal Aggression: 
By Whom Committed ? " 

One thousand (1,000) copies of each of these pamphlets had been printed at 
my own expense. Each was presented in the Senate of the United States, and 
by order of the Senate both pamphlets containing the three treatises were printed 
as public or Senate documents. 

I then learned on apparently authentic information that volunteers who had 
enlisted for the war with Spain and for service in Cuba had been sent against 
their will and against their convictions of right to the Philippine Islands and 
were there held in service after their terms of enlistment had expired, which to 
many of them was abhorrent. I also learned on apparently good authority that 
telegraphic messages from their relatives in this country were not permitted to 
reach them. This outrage made me think it suitable to send copies of my 
pamphlets to these volunteers who were held against their will, in order that they 
might know they had support in the maintenance of their rights in this country. 
To that end I addressed a letter to the Secretary of War, asking the addresses of 
the different regiments, enclosing copies of the pamphlets, and announcing my 
purpose to send them to these troops. I did not discriminate between the 
volunteers and the soldiers of the regular army, but should not have sent to the 
latter, lest the soldiers themselves should be embarrassed or exposed to hazard by 
their reception. After waiting a sufficient time for a reply from Secretary Alger, 
I mailed eight (8) copies as a test to Admiral George Dewey, Professor Schurman, 
Professor Worcester, General II. G. Otis, General Lawton, General Miller, and 
J. F. Bass, correspondent of 44 Harper's Weekly." 

The Secretary of War did not answer my letter, but apparently he and some 
of his associates were alarmed by my action lest the volunteers held against 
their will should demand relief from the abhorrent service of slaughtering our 
former allies, and at the instance of the Postmaster-General the postmaster in 
San Francisco violated the United States mail and took these pamphlets from it, 
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without authority of law and in violation of the rights of citizens. Under these 
conditions I did not myself address any more copies of these pamphlets to the 
Philippine Islands. I have reason to suppose that large numbers were sub- 
sequently forwarded to them. 

Certain members of the Cabinet also descended from their official position, 
and in authorized interviews with newspaper reporters indulged in gross slander 
upon myself and others, even men in high position of authority, denouncing 
their opponents for " treason " and "sedition. 1 " It perhaps did not occur to them 
that a more effective method could not be devised for calling public attention to 
the attack which they had made upon the liberty of the people of this country 
and to the "criminal aggression " on the people of the Philippine Islands. The 
effect of the violation of the United States mail and the slander upon Senator 
Hoar, myself, and other persons, was immediate. Large amounts of money 
were immediately contributed to me for printing, and for several weeks it seemed 
impossible to keep up with the public demand for the so-called " treasonable " 
and " seditious" pamphlets. More than one hundred thousand (100,000) of the 
three pamphlets named and with data given in subsequent numbers 3, 4, and 5 
have been printed and distributed. The demand still continues and will prob- 
ably increase during the ensuing political campaign. New editions are in press. 
My account of my stewardship is submitted herewith. I shall again advance the 
necessary funds for a large edition of this final number, being well assured that 
I shall be sustained. 

In the present No. 6 I shall confine myself chiefly to the blood tax and the 
money tax of "criminal aggression." In my first statement of the prospective 
cost I underestimated the future revenue. The deficiency anticipated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the larger deficiency anticipated by myself has 
not been disclosed. The extraordinary prosperity of the country, impeded a, 
little but not much retarded either by the Spanish war or by the warfare in the 
Philippine Islands, has brought in an amount of revenue which could not have 
been foreseen, but the expenditures have been substantially what might have 
been anticipated and the tendency to increase is patent. Reference may be made 
to the subsequent compilations, all of which are based on the official statements 
of the Government. 

In order to ascertain the blood tax of "criminal aggression" I sent the 
following inquiry to the Secretary of War on the 2d of August : 

Boston, Aug. 2, 1900. 

Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, Washington, D.C. : 

Sib: It is my purpose to prepare and publish a final No. 6 of the "Anti- 
Imperialist," in which I shall deal mainly with the economic aspect of the 
warfare in the Philippine Islands, separating the cost as far as may be from the 
normal cost of conducting the government. In the second part I shall deal with 
the relative importance of our exports to the principal machine-using nations and 
the relative insignificance of the possible market among the hand-working people 
of Asia and Africa due to their lack of purchasing power. In the third part of 
my treatise I desire to state the exact facts regarding the army, its present and 
its future condition under existing law. To that end I desire the following 
information : 

1st. It is assumed that the present army consists of the old regular forces 
of about twenty-five thousand (25,000) men and twenty-five hundred (2,500) 
officers, such as existed before the Spanish war. 

2d. It is assumed that in addition there are about thirty-seven thousand 
(37,000) short-term regular troops, whose term of service will expire July 1, 
1901. 
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3d. Thirty-five thousand (35,000) men in the volunteer corps, whose term 
of service will also expire July 1, 1901. 

Question 1. To what extent has this force been depleted by death and dis- 
ability in each of the three corps ? 

Question 2. To what extent have vacancies been filled by recruitment ? 

Question 3. In round figures, where are these troops at the present time : 

A. In the Philippines ? 

B. In Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii ? 

C. In the United States proper or Territories thereof on the North American 
continent ? 

Question 4. What are the provisions of law for filling the places of the 
short-term regulars and of the volunteers ? 

Question 5. Do these provisions of law put it in the power of the adminis- 
tration to recruit the army without further legislation, and to what extent? 

Question 6. What has been the average number of men in hospital or ex- 
cused from service for disability in the Philippine Islands, month by month, in 
the present year, 1900? 

Question 7. What, in a general way, is the condition of the army in the 
Philippine Islands with respect to their ability to perform active service at the 
present time ? 

These questions will be stated in No. 6 of the " Anti-Imperialist," and your 
exact replies will be given. 

Yours very respectfully, 

(Signed) Edward Atkinson. 

Receiving no answer, I mailed a duplicate by registered mail on the 17th of 
August. 

No reply was received to this inquiry, and through personal inquiry made 
in Washington by my correspondents I learned that no complete reply could be 
obtained. Other steps were then taken, and presently a public statement ap- 
peared in the despatches of the Associated Press, by which the main facts have 
been disclosed. The army of the United States will be restored, July 1, 1901, 
to the number which has amply sufficed for over twenty years before the war 
with Spain, namely, about 28,000 men and officers, which number cannot be 
increased without authority of Congress. 



[Special Dispatch to " The Evening Post,"] 
CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 

ITS PRESENT STRENGTH AND DISTRIBUTION. — VOLUNTEER FORCE ALLOWED TO 

DROP IN NUMBERS IN ANTICIPATION OF ITS EARLY MUSTERING OUT. — 

NEED OF PROMPT ACTION BY CONGRESS. — LOSSES AND DISABILITIES IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

Washington, August 24. — Inquiries are frequently received at the War 
Department as to the present strength of the army, and its distribution in the 
Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, and China. These inquiries 
reveal considerable misapprehension as to the real status of the army, and it is 
evident that the country does not yet fully realize the mixed condition of our 
present army laws. Congress at its next session will certainly have to take 
action, and hence the need of a clear understanding at this time of the military 
situation. The army of the United States to-day nominally consists of 100,000 
men. Of this number 65,000 enlisted men is the authorized strength of the 
regular army, and 35,000 the authorized strength of the volunteer army. But on 
July 1, 1901, all of the volunteers and all but about 28,000 of the regulars must 
be mustered out, unless Congress in the meantime decides otherwise. 

In anticipation of the early mustering out of the volunteer army, that force 
has been allowed to drop until it numbers, instead* of 35,000 men, between 
31,000 and 32,000. Vacancies in the regular army, on the other hand, are filled 
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with promptness, and of the 65,000 authorized, the actual present strength is 
probably about 64,000. It therefore appears that 95,000 men is about the real 
strength of the army, making no allowance for those who are temporarily 
incapacitated for service. Of this number 60,800 are in the Philippines, of which 
about half are regulars and the other half volunteers. In Cuba there are now 
5,500 United States troops, and they include both regulars and volunteers. In 
Porto Rico there are 2,400 soldiers, of whom all but 900 are regulars, a regiment 
of native Porto Ricans constituting the mainstay. In Alaska there are 900 regu- 
lars. There are also 7,200 troops which were under orders for China, but whose 
destination has been changed. This leaves about 17,000 troops for the conti- 
nental part of the republic. 

No such thing exists as the "short-term regulars," as that was stopped at 
the close of the Spanish war. All enlistments now made are of regulars for a 
period of three years. The 28,000 figure to which this branch of the°serviee will 
fall without new legislation is the size of the old army, including some increase 
in the artillery which was provided by act of March 2, 1899. 

As to the sickness or disability of our troops in the Philippine Islands, of 
which much has been heard, a very complete review was made by the War 
Department up to June 1. It covered nearly two years in the Philippines, and 
among the regulars, who numbered for the last part of the time about 31,000 
troops, and for the first eight months about 5,000, making an average, perhaps, 
of 18,000 for the whole time, there had been 17 officers and 176 enlisted men 
killed. Of wounds, 7 officers and 67 enlisted men had died. Disease had swept 
off 10 officers and 658 enlisted men. Two officers and 19 enlisted men had com- 
mitted suicide, making a gloomy total, although compared with other wars not 
a large one, of 36 officers and 920 enlisted men. This is about 5 per cent, of 
the total for a period of twenty-two months. Among the volunteers, the totals 
were 41 officers and 854 enlisted men, which were made up in about the same 
way, except that for some reason the volunteers seem to have suffered less from 
disease. The number in service for the whole time was. about the same as that 
of the regulars. 

The War Department takes pains to point out that these figures are very 
small when compared with the great wars of history. The Germans took nearlv 
800,000 men into France, and lost in killed and deaths from wounds, 28,277. In 
the battle of Gravel otte alone 4,449 men were killed, to say nothing of the 
wounded, who were four times as many, out of a total of 146,000 men eno-ao-ed. 

In determining whether or not such authority for the increase of the army 
shall be given, the subsequent statement of facts may be of some influence upon 
the voters of this country. 

The title of Spain to the Philippine Islands for which the tax-payers have 
paid twenty million dollars ($20,000,000) was derived in the first instance from a 
grant made by the Pope about four hundred (400) years ago in the general °rant 
in which he assumed to give, without consideration of the inhabitants of any part 
of the world, dividing the dominion of the new worlds between Spain and 
Portugal. Since that grant was made Spain has been constantly engaged in an 
effort to secure title by possession in the Philippine Islands, in which effort she 
has never succeeded, and in the period immediately before the war of the United 
States upon Spain she had failed to hold many of the sections or islands which 
she had partially conquered. Before the surrender of Spain the inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands had established a well-organized government of law. 
They had so used their forces before any considerable part of the United States 
troops had arrived as to have dispossessed Spain of all dominion except within 
the cities of Manila and Iloilo, the Philippine forces later occupying Iloilo, estab- 
lishing peace, law, and order with full respect for private rights. By this success- 
ful revolution the people had annulled the title of Spain either under the bull of 
the Pope or through time or partial possession, except to the city of Manila, and 
had made prisoners of nearly all the military forces of Spain. 

The Government of the United States through its civil, militarv, and naval 
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officers had practically recognized the Government of the Philippine Islands and 
had entered into an alliance de facto with the officers of that Government, assum- 
ing of right that the President had been sincere in his declaration against 
" criminal aggression " and that the rights of the people of the Philippine Islands 
would be respected on the same terms as the recognition of the rights of the people 
of Cuba. But after the title to the Philippine Islands had passed from Spain to the 
people and to the Government of these islands by their conquest, and through 
their repossession of their rights to their own domain, coupled with full recogni- 
tion of all rights of private property in their forms of law, the authorities of the 
United States bought the bad title of Spain for twenty million dollars ($20,000,- 
000) in cash. Upon that basis President McKinley has attempted to enforce title 
over the land and dominion over the people by subjugation, denouncing the 
former allies* of the United States in the war with Spain as "rebels" or 
" insurgents." The forces of the United States are still engaged in carnage and 
slaughter in the conduct of this "criminal aggression." 

Members of the Cabinet, Senators, and others have attempted to score myself 
and my associates who have denounced. these wrongs as " traitors " and " sedi- 
tious persons," but finding that such abuse only strengthened our position this 
base method has of late been given up. 

Such are the facts fully sustained by the evidence of the civil officers who 
were in the Philippine Islands and in the neighboring states ; fully sustained by 
the naval officers, including the chief who*was in command in the conflict with 
the Spanish naval forces in the harbor of Manila ; fully sustained by the officers 
of the army who were first in command of our troops, most of whom have since 
been recalled. 

The President of the United States, acting as Commander-in-Chief, before 
the ratification of the treaty with Spain, ordered acts of war to be committed 
upon the people of the Philippine Islands without authority of Congress. He 
betrayed the trust of our allies when he ordered the forces of the United States 
to take military possession and control of the Philippine Islands. He committed 
the grossest wrong that a strong nation could commit upon a weak one when he 
gave the order to suppress their resistance by armed force. He has in one case 
made an exception by the treaty with the Sultan of Sulu, in which he has recog- 
nized polygamy and slavery and has attempted to extend the protection of the 
flag of the United States in support of this treaty. 

Under the pretext of lawful possession derived from Spain the inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands have been subjected to robbery, arson, and murder by the 
armed forces of the United States. Volunteers who enlisted for the war with 
Spain, and who were compelled to continue in this service after their term of 
enlistment had expired, have been compelled to take part in this crime; in one 
instance, at least, one who had enlisted as a captain resigning his commission 
and taking his place in the ranks, where he might avoid committing murder. 

Such being the facts, a number of Senators, Representatives in Congress, and 
private citizens entered their protests denouncing these acts of " criminal aggres- 
sion." Among them were the original pamphlets and the subsequent numbers 
of the " Anti-Imperialist," of which this No. 6 will be the final number. 

In the appendix will be found a few statements among the many which 
have been published in support of these allegations. The principal sources of 
evidence are to be found in Senate Document No. 62, President's Message 
accompanying the treaty of peace with Spain ; in General Otis's report, and in 
many pamphlets containing documentary proofs which have been printed and 
circulated by the Anti-Imperialist Leagues. 
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In " The Philippines and their Purpose, " by A. W. Thomas, of the Chicago 
bar, published by the Jeffersonian Publishing Company, Washington, will be 
found the evidence of the Purpose of Imperialism on the part of the supporters 
of the administration, against which testimony of civil, military, and naval 
officers the President has endeavored to defend himself in his recent letter 
accepting nomination for a second term. 

On July 1, 1901, the tax-payers of this country will have paid 

Six hundred and fifty million dollars 
($650,000,000) 

as the cost in money of the war with Spain and of the criminal aggression upon 
the people of the Philippine Islands. 

Proofs of this fact will be found in the subsequent statements. 

The figures of expenditures given for the present fiscal year ending June 30, 
1901, have been estimated from the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
from the appropriations made by Congress, adding thereto the permanent annual 
appropriations on which no action of Congress is required, and from the expendi- 
tures since June 30, 1900. There is some uncertainty in making this estimate, 
because appropriations for deficiencies, for deferred contracts, as in the case of 
armor-plates, and the cost of rescuing Minister Conger in Pekin, can only be 
computed at a much later date. So far as the data can now be obtained, the 
estimate for the present fiscal year is a conservative one. 

Edward Atkinson. 
Brookline, Oct. 1, 1900. 
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COMPUTATION AND ESTIMATES 

OF THE 

COST OF CRIMINAL AGGRESSION 

TO 

JUNE ' 30, 1901, 
DURING FOUR YEARS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 

OF 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

[From Official Government Statistics.] 

In the first of the pamphlets taken from the United States mail by direction 
of the Postmaster-General the Cost of Criminal Aggression and the Penalties for 
the Hell of War were stated up to June 30, 1898, with forecasts of the future. 

In the subsequent pages I repeat the tables then submitted, extending them 
to June 30, 1900, with the official estimates and appropriations for the present 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901. 

I have also analyzed the exports of the United States, classified and sorted 
them, so as to show in what direction and among what foreign states and con- 
tinents we are to look for the immediate expansion of our commerce. 

[Original Computation.] 

[From JS'o. 1 of the " Anti- Imperialist. ,"] 
THE COST OF A NATIONAL CRIME. 

ANALYSIS OF THE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
PAST AND FUTURE. 

" I speak not of forcible annexation, for that cannot be thought of. That, by 
our code of morality, would be criminal aggression. 

"William McKinley. 
■'* Executive Mansion, April 11, 1898." 

Many problems are now pending in respect to the past and future of national 
taxation. 

The per capita method of comparison, often very delusive, is in this case the 
only fit standard, because it gives an accurate measure of the economy or other- 
wise of each variation in our fiscal policy, and also because down to the enactment 
of the recent war revenue measures the taxes have been derived almost wholly 
from articles of common use and consumption, and have therefore been borne in 
much greater measure by consumers without distinction than with regard to their 
relative earnings or incomes and their ability to pay. 

I. 

What are the necessary or normal expenditures of the Government economically 
administered ? 

From 1878. to 1897 inclusive, a period of twenty years, the standard or unit 
of value was gold, and all transactions were substantially at that standard, specie 
payment on a gold basis having been resumed Jan. 1, 1879. In the short period 
covered by this term antecedent to that date the so-called premium on gold was 
so small as to be a negligible element in the case. 

The following table ofives the facts : 
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Population, Net Revenue, and Net Expenditures of the Government from 
1878 to 1897 (June 30), per Capita of the Revenues and per Capita of 

Expenditures. 







• 


Per cap- 




Per cap- 




Year. 


Population. 


Net revenue. 


ita ot 
rev- 
enue. 


Net expenses. 


ita of 
expen- 
ditures. 


President. 


1878 


47,598,000 


8257,763,879 00 


5.42 


8236,964,327 00 


4.98] 




1879 


48,866,000 


273,827,184 00 


5.60 


266,947,884 00 


5 46 1 
5.34 j 


Hayes. 


1880 


50,155,783 


333,526,611 00 


6.65 


267,642,958 00 


1881 


51,316,000 


360,782,293 00 


7.00 


260,712,888 00 


5 08 J 




1882 


52,495,000 


403,525,250 00 


7.68 


257,981,440 00 


4. 91] 




1883 


53,693,000 


398,287,582 00 


7.41 


265,408,138 00 


4.94 [ 


Arthur. 


1884 


54,911,000 


348,519,870 00 


6.36 


244,126,244 00 


4.44 j 
4. 63 J 


1885 


56,148,000 


323,690,706 00 


5.76 


260,226,935 00 




1886 


57,404,000 


333,439,727 00 


5.86 


242,483,138 00 


4.22] 




1887 


58,680,000 


371.403,277 00 


6.33 


267,932,179 00 


4.56 ! 


Cleveland- 


1888 


59,974,000 


379,266,075 00 


6.32 


1 267,924,801 00 


4.46 f 


1889 


61,289,000 


387,050,059 00 


6.31 


2 299,288,978 00 


4.88 J 




1890 


62,622,250 


403,080,982 00 


6.43 


3 318,040,710 00 


5.07] 




1891 


63,975,000 


392,612,447 31 


6.14 


4 365,773 905 35 


5.71 | 
5.27 f 


Harrison. 


1892 


65,516,000 


354,937,784 24 


5.42 


345,023.330 58 


1893 


66,946,000 


385,819,628 78 


5.76 


383,477,954 49 


5.73J 




1894 


68,397,000 


297,722,019 25 


4.37 


367,525,279 83 


5.37] 




1895 


69,878,000 


313,390,075 11 


4.48 


356,195,298 29 


5.10 1 
4.93 [ 


Cleveland. 


1896 


71,390,000 


326,976,200 38 


4.58 


352,179,446 08 


1897 


72,937,000 


347,721,705 16 


4.77 


365,774,159 57 


5.01J 





1,194,191,033 86,993,343,355 23 ! 5.81 $5,891,629,994 19 4.94 

_j [ I i ' ; 

i This includes $8,270,842.46 

2 This includes $17,292,362.65 

3 This includes §20,304,224.06 
* This includes $10,401,220.61 

$56,268,649.78 of premiums on purchase of bonds. 



Summary and Analysis 1878-1897, Inclusive. 

[Made up by the compiler from annual reports slightly varying in the total from a final official summary 

given above as the total.] 

Per 
Amount. capita. 



Revenues. 

Liquors and tobacco, 

domestic and foreign, 
Sugar and molasses, 

1878 to 1890 at 90c, $638,687,909 

1891 to 1897 .... $119,921,302 
Less bounties paid . . 35,000,000 84,921,302* 

Miscellaneous receipts 

Internal taxes other than liquors and tobacco 

Income from general tariff, omitting liquors, tobacco, 

and sugar 

Total 



$2,954,435,557 $2,476 



723,609,211 
545,871,102 
138,460,194 



.606 
.457 
.116 



2,573,842,070 2.16 



£6, 936, 218,134 $5,810 
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Per 
Expenditures. Amount. capita. 

Civil service $1,603,276,987.81 $1.34 

War 877,582,140.47 .74 

Navy . . 422,333,204.95 .35 

Indians 163,005,042.80 .14 $3,066,200,376.03 $2.57 

Pensions 1,802,684,568.94 1.51 

Interest 1,062,619,831.00 .89 2,865.304,399.94 2.40 

$5,931,504,775.97 $4.97 
Excess rev., '78 to 1 -93, inc., $1,160,577,5,43 
Deficiency, '94 to '97, inc., 155,864,184 
Net payment of debt .'1,004,713,359.00 .84 

Total $6,936,218,134.97 $5.81 

II. 

From what sources have the revenues been derived ? 

Summary of the Sources of Revenue. 

Liquors and tobacco per head . . $2,476 

Small internal taxes on banks, oleomargarine, etc. . * . . . .116 

Miscellaneous permanent receipts .457 

Sugar and molasses ........... .606 

Miscellaneous duties on imports othe'r than liquors, tobacco, and sugar . 2.160 

$5,815 

The 'excess of eighty-four (84) cents per head of revenue above expenditures 
yielded $1,004,713,359 surplus, which was applied to the reduction of the debt. 

It will be remarked that the revenue from sugar and molasses from 1878 to 
1890 came to 90 cents per head. The duties on sugar abated under the McKinley 
act, partially restored under the Wilson act, were under the Dingley act some- 
what less than from 1878 to 1890. 

Had these duties been maintained from 1891 to 1898 at 90 cents there would 
have been no deficiency in the revenue except the war expenditures of the 
present year, but on the contrary a surplus of about one hundred and fifty 
million dollars ($150,000,000) to be added to the previous reduction of debt. 

It will also be remarked that the revenue from liquors and tobacco, $2,476, 
with the small internal revenue taxes added, .116, making $2,592, covered the 
normal cost of conducting the government, including the cost of what is called 
the new navy, leaving only interest and pensions to be covered by revenue from 
all other sources. 

It will also be remarked that if twenty years is a sufficient period on which 
to base a rule, the normal expenditures of the nation are five dollars ($5) per 
head, at which rate they are less than half the expenditures of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, where the burden of national taxation in ratio 
to persons is much less than in any other state or nation on the Continent of 
Europe, where militarism and compulsory service in army or navy renders the 
masses of the people subordinate to the military classes : very much less in ratio 
to the annual product. 
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III. 

Attention is now called to the principal sources or subjects of taxes for revenue 
in the last fiscal year. 

Amount. Per capita. 

Spirits and wines $97,668,838 $1.31 

Beer 40,135,722 .54 

Tobacco 46,146,805 .62 



$183,951,365 $2.47 

Small internal revenues ...... 2,607',699 .04 



$186,559,064 $2.51 

Miscellaneous permanent receipts .... 18,852,278 .25 

Sugar and molasses ....... 29,378,938 ' .40 



$234,790,280 $3.16 

Miscellaneous duties, other than liquors, tobacco, 

and sugar 104,537,701 1.40 



$339,327,981 $4.56 

The deficiency was forty-four cents per head, which being computed on the 
estimated population of 74,389,000 persons amounts to $32,731,160. 

The actual expenditures of the Government were greatly 

increased by the war with Spain, amounting to five 

dollars and ninety-six cents per head . . . $5.96 $443,368,582 
Revenue 4.56 339,327,981 



Revenue deficiency $1.40 $104,040,601 

Received from Union Pacific R.R. ....... 65,993,354 



Actual deficiency $38,047,247 

A comparison of the revenue under the Dingley bill with the receipts per 
capita under the previous systems, of 1883, the McKinley bill, and the Wilson 
bill combined, will be interesting. 

Subject of Taxation. 

Liquors and tobacco 

Small internal revenue ..... 
Miscellaneous permanent ..... 

Sugar 

Miscellaneous imports other than liquors, tobacco 

and sugar 2.160 1.40 

$5.81 $4.56 

It will be observed that the deficiency on duties on imports other than liquors, 
tobacco, and sugar is 76 cents per head as compared to j^revious acts, which 
amounts in round figures to $57,000,000. 



evenue per capita 


Revenue per 


year by year, 


capita under 


1878 to 1897 inc. 


Dingley bill. 


$2,476 


$2.47 


.116 


.04 


.457 


.25 


.606 


.40 



The foregoing analysis w r as contained in the original pamphlets taken from 
the mail. 

The subsequent analysis gives the actual disbursements for three years of 
the McKinley administration, with the estimates of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the appropriation made by Congress for the present fiscal year, mak- 
ing the fourth of this administration. 

From the foregoing table, the average per capita expenditure has been $4.94 
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for twenty years, but in this period the charges to net ordinary expenditures, 
which are non-recurrent and which do not form any part of the regular cost of 
government, have been as follows : 

Premium on bonds purchased for reduction of debt . . $56,268,650 
Refund of direct taxes collected during the Civil war . 15,221,906 

Bounties paid on sugar production 30,016,262 

Total • $101,506,819 



The deduction of this sum from the total would reduce the average normal 
cost of government, pensions, and interest to a little less than $4.85 per head, 
but it is now probable that the estimates of population since 1890 have been 
somewhat too large and that the per capita expenditure for the last few years 
should therefore be increased. This difference will not exceed two per cent., 
which, added to $4.85, brings the normal rate back to a little less than $5.00 per 
head. 

This rate of $5.00 had sufficed, one-half, or $2.50, having been cost of govern- 
ment, army and navy, and one-half, or $2.50, applied to pensions and interest, 
which were in the way of progressive reduction when the explosion on board 
the " Maine" and the want of nerve in the Executive Department brought on the 
Spanish war, followed by criminal aggression in the Philippines. 

The penalty for the Hell of War and the betrayal of our allies in the Philip- 
pines will be disclosed in the following tables : 

FOUR YEARS UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF WM. McKINLEY. 





Population on 
basis of estimates 

used in Treas. 

Dept. years ending 

June 30. 


Revenue 1901 on 

estimate of the 

Secretary of the 

Treasury. 


Per 
head. 


Net expenditures after 
deducting postal receipts. 


Per 

head. 


1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 


74,389,000 
76,102,000 
77,816,000 
79,360,000 


$339,327,981 
515,960,620 
567,240,852 
560,000,000 


$4.56 
6.78 
7.30 
7.06 


$443,368,582 

605,072,180 

487,713,792 

Est. 605,000,000 


$5.96 
7.95 
6.27 
7.76 




307,667,000 


$1,982,529,453 


$6.44 


$2,141,154,554 


$7.00 



From the count of about one-half the returns it is now supposed that the 
population, June 1, 1900, will be found not to exceed 75,800,000. In this event 
the population of the last four years would stand approximately as in the subse- 
quent table : 





Revised 
Population. 


Revenue. 


Per 
head. 


Expenditures. 


Per 
head. 


1898.. 
1899.. 
1900 . 
1901 . . 


72,500,000 
74,200,000 
75,800,000 
77,500,000 


$339,327,781 
515,960,620 
567,240,852 
560,000,000 


$4.68 
6.95 
7.48 
7.23 


$443,368,582 
605,072,180 
487,713,792 
605,000,000 


$6.11 
8.15 
6.30 

7 80 




300,000,000 


$1,982,529,453 


$6.61 


$2,141,154,554 

* 


$7.14 
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In his recommendations contained in his annual report the Secretary of the 
Treasury presented estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, of $578,- 
081,994.86, expressing the hope that Congress would reduce the amounts asked 
by the several departments so as to avoid an expected deficit of $18,000,000. In 
place of this Congress increased the appropriations so as to call for an expendi- 
ture, including the postal deficit, as above given, of $605,000,000. 

In the preceding table I have shown that the normal expenditures for the 
cost of government, pensions and interest, for 20 years to June 30, 1897, inclu- 
sive, were $4.85 per head ; or corrected on census estimates of population since 
1890, a fraction under $5. 

On the corrected census estimates of population for 1898 to 1901 the expen- 
ditures for four years will average $7.14 per head. Difference, $2.14 per head, 
which stands for the 

COST OF WAR AND CRIMINAL AGGRESSION FOR FOUR YEARS, 1898 to 1901, 

INCLUSIVE, 

8642,000,000. 

This comes to eight dollar and a half ($8.50) per head, or forty-two dollars 
and a half ($42.50) per family, assessed on each inhabitant, man, woman, and 
child, on the average, or on each family of five persons, in the four years of the 
waste of war. 

Six hundred and forty-two million dollars, or more, 
over $42 per family of five persons, 

will be the penalty in money which the tax-payers of this country 
will have paid on the 1st of July, 1901, as the price of a war on 
Spain, which w r ould have surely been avoided had the explosion 
within the battleship " Maine " occurred during the presidency of 
Grover Cleveland, or had John Hay been Secretary of State at the 
time of this occurrence. The lesser part of this penalty is to be 
charged to the war with Spain, the larger part is to be charged to 
the war begun by William McKinley upon the government, army, and 
people of the Philippine Islands, without authority of Congress, 
before the cession of whatever title Spain possessed had been accepted 
by Congress. The dead and w T ounded in this warfare among our 
own troops number five thousand ; how many are disabled by dis- 
ease we are not yet permitted to know. How many thousand men, 
women, and children have been the victims of rf benevolent assimi- 
lation " among the people of the Philippine Islands can only be 
guessed — " niggers " are not counted hy the advocates of armed 
subjugation. 
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Recapitulation of the Expenditures. 

Per capita for 24 years, assuming that the fiscal years ending June 30 in each 
year correspond to the administrative years ending on the previous 4th March. 
This is but an approximate table, because very heavy obligations and long 
contracts were left over by the administration of President Harrison, to be 
liquidated in the subsequent years : 



Pres. Hayes. 


Pres. Arthur. 


Pres. Cleveland. ! Pres. Harrison. Pres. Cleveland. 


Pres. McKinley. 


1878 $4.98 
1879.. 5.46 
1880.. 5.34 

1881.. 5.08 


1882 $4.91 
1883.. 4.94 
1884.. 4.44 
1885.. 4.63 

$4.73 


1886 $4.22 
1887.. 4.56 
1888.. 4.46 

1889.. 4.88 

$4.54 


1890 $5.07 
1891.. 5.71 
1892.. 5.27 
1893.. 5.73 


1894 $5.37 
1895.. 5. 10 
1896.. 4.93 
1897.. 5.01 


1898 $6.11 
1899.. 8.15 
19OO..6.30 
1901. 7.80 


Avg., $5.21 


$5 33 


$5.10 


. $7.14 



The following analysis of the sources of revenue in the last fiscal year 
brings into view the ease with which a heavy war revenue has been secured. It 
is true that in. some respects the excise or internal taxes are vexatious, but the 
most annoying taxes yield but a very small part of the revenue. The larger 
receipts from liquors, tobacco, and stamps may be maintained at the least cost 
of collection, and with the least burden upon consumers. Liquors, tobacco, 
stamps less the petty and irritating part, and miscellaneous permanent receipts, 
will yield year by year $3.50 per head. A revenue duty on sugar at present 
rates would yield at least 75 cents per head, but if Hawaiian and Porto Rican 
sugars are to be free the practical ruin of Cuba would ensue, unless duties were 
removed. For twenty years to 1897 the rate of revenue per capita from duties 
on other imports than liquors, tobacco, and sugar was $1.40 per head and is 
now more than that, yet many of the rates are prohibitive and the small revenue 
of about 20 cents per head derived from crude or partly manufactured materials 
which are necessary in the processes of domestic industry is yet very injurious 
and obstructive, tending to the protection of foreign manufacturers and to the 
privation of our own of the opportunity to compete with them on even terms. 

These facts make it plain that the lesson of ample revenue from a relatively 
limited list of subjects of taxation for revenue only will render the reduction of 
taxes a- simple problem when the rights of the people of the Philippine Islands 
are reestablished and the criminal aggression upon them is stopped. 

Revenue, Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1900. Computed Population, 

76,000,000, on Basis of 75,800,000, Census Estimate for June 1. 



Spirits. 



Domestic 
Duties 

Domestic 



Fermented. J Duties 



Wines. 
Tobacco 



Duties 



J Inter 
* \ Dutie 



Internal . 
uties 



$109,868,817.18 
3,746,955.68 

$73,550,754.49 
882,253.45 



$113,615,772.86 



74,433,007.94 
3,803,303.99 



$59,355,084.27 
.11,034,672.47 



$191,852,084.79 
70,389,756.74 



Total liquors and tobacco . $3.45 per head $262,241,841.53 
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Stamp taxes $40,964,365.30 

Oleomargarine $2,543,785.18 

Filled cheese 17,064.48 

Mixed flour 7,439.46 

Banks, brokers, theatres, 

circuses, etc 4,517,101.35 

Legacies 2,884,491.55 

Miscellaneous 1,607,204.31 

11,577,086.33 

$314,783,293.16 
Tea 8,005,951.66 

$322,789,244.82 
Miscellaneous permanent receipts at an average of 10 years 

(omitting payments from Pacific railroads) about .... 19,210,755.18 

Population, 76,000,000, purely revenue taxes, $4.50 per head . $342,000,000.00 
The actual revenue amounted to 567,240,852.00 

Derived from duties other than on liquors and tobacco, and 

excess of miscellaneous receipts above average $225,240 852.00 

Had it not been for the Spanish war and the subsequent warfare in the 
Philippines, the falling in of pensions and the tendency of population to increase 
faster than the national expenditures in time of peace would probably have 
made a rate of $4.50 per head and the sum of $342,000,000 adequate for the year 
ending. June 30, 1900. The rest has been worse than wasted. 

It will be observed that there was a considerable falling off in the expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, — and that a temporary surplus 
revenue ensued. This is very easily accounted for. The Spanish war ended, 
the army was reduced from about 250,000 to 100,000 men, while large ex- 
penditures upon the navy were deferred, owing to the inability of the department 
to procure armor plate : but the cost of criminal aggression in the Philippines 
had only begun. The appropriations and estimates of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury call for expenditures in the present fiscal year, ending June 30, 1901, at the 
rate of $8.00 per head, amounting to over $600,000,000, — when at the normal 
rate of $5.00, computed on the estimated population taken at the present census 
estimate, 77,500,000, the total would be only $387,500,000. The money cost of 
criminal aggression in the present year may therefore be computed at not less than 
$3.00 per head, $15 per family, amounting to about $225,000,000, and a deficit 
is expected. 

It is doubtful if even this sum will suffice. When regard is given to the 
present status of the army it becomes evident that unless it is the purpose of 
the administration to withdraw from the interior of the Philippine Islands and 
to hold only Manila, Iloilo, and possibly one or two other places, anew army 
must be recruited. Reference being made to the previous official statement, it 
appears that the present laws authorize the enlistment of only 28,000 men in the 
permanent regular army, 37,000 regulars whose term of service expires July 1, 
1901, and 35,000 volunteers who are about to be brought home in order that the}' 
may be discharged at their places of enlistment, also July 1, 1901. Of this army 
at the date of the statement about 17,000 were in the United States, some of whom 
have since been sent to China, the rest in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

What will that new army cost if it should be authorized by Congress ? 

Under existing laws the army of the United States, July 1, 1900 (or in nine 
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months from the present date) will number only 28,000, which number cannot be 
increased without legislation by the present Congress or by the Congress to be 
elected in November. 

In respect to the action of the present Congress, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has made a very valuable suggestion. In his discussion of the maintenance 
of the gold standard, Mr. Gage writes to Mr. Schurz as follows : 

" The next session will expire by operation of law March 4, 1901. The free 
silver minority would be justified by their constituents in using all the resources 
of dilatory procedure to prevent such legislation, and against such tactics affirma- 
tive legislation such as you suggest would be probably impossible." 

Let it be assumed that in compliance with the judgment of Generals Otis, 
MacArthur, and other military authorities the President should state that in order 
to keep the Philippine Islands not less than 65,000 men will be there needed, and 
that he should again propose that our regular army should be increased to 100,000 
men, it may be observed, as Mr. Gage remarks on silver : 

The next session will expire by operation of law March 4, 1901. The Anti- 
Imperial minority would be justified by their constituents in using all the 
resources of dilatory procedure to prevent such legislation, and against such 
tactics affirmative legislation would be probably impossible. 

No plea of military necessity could be urged by the President for immediate 
action because he and his supporters bear witness that " the organized resistance 
of the so-called insurgents in the Philippines has been wholly suppressed, and 
that only one tribe, the Tagals, out of many are now keeping up a guerilla 
contest.'" 

Such justifiable action on the part of the Anti-Imperial minority in the present 
Congress would defer the increase of the army to the next Congress. Whatever 
may be the party majority in that Congress it will have been chosen under com- 
plex conditions in which the monetary question has great influence. All these 
complex questions will have been decided, and when the army bill comes before 
such a Congress the single issue will be joined : 

On the one side, imperialism — a large standing army — heavy and neces- 
sary taxes. 

On the other side, the national policy of the maintenance of the principle 
of Liberty and constitutional rights — a standing army and navy limited to 
purposes of defence against foreign aggression — low taxes — peace, order, and 
industrial progress. 

When this issue is joined, public opinion will control the action of Congress 
and the President will adjust his policy in his customary manner to what he will 
then be convinced is his " plain duty." 

But suppose an army bill to be enacted in December and the requisition 
made for the enlistment of 62,000 recruits in a regular army of 100,000 in the six 
months between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1901, what would be the prospect ? 

The weakened and disabled volunteers and regulars returned from Manila 
will be scattered about the country or in hospitals recovering from the ghastly 
conditions of two years 1 service in the malarial swamps of the Philippines, many 
thousand of the original number having been killed in battle or having died from 
disease. 

Many of them, like the volunteers already returned, will give true statements 
of the terrible service through which they have passed, of which the public now 
has little knowledge. They will doubtless refuse to reenlist, as the volunteers 
from the Pacific coast, enlisted for the war in Cuba, refused almost to a man to 
reenlist in the abhorrent service in the Philippines, although offered very large 
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bounties. Under such conditions what will be the number and qualit}^ of the 
recruits ? Even at the present time it appears that few but dead-beats or 
degenerates offer their service. Witness the report of recent efforts to enlist 
regular soldiers in Boston. 

SOLDIERS ENLISTED HERE. — INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES RELATING TO 
THE RECRUITING OFFICES. 

" The officers on duty at the recruiting stations of Boston made what might 
be termed their annual report to Col. Peter D. Vroom of the inspector-general's' 
department, U.S.A., who was in the city yesterday. The report was made ver- 
bally in the form of answers to the inspector's questions, and is interesting as 
shedding light on the methods the regular army follows in filling its ranks. 

" At the Kneeland-street recruiting-office, for the year ending Sept. 1, 1900, 
there were 3,415 applications for enlistment, of* which 3,172 were rejected. Of 
the 243 accepted 15 were minors enlisting with parents' permission, 200 were 
between the ages of 21 and 30, 16 were between 30 and 35, while 12 were over 
3b — that is, reenlisted old soldiers. There 'were 83 who had previous service 
in regular or volunteer regiments. In nationality 188 were Americans, 27 were 
Irish, and 13 were English. Other nationalities were as follows: German 1, 
Russian 4, French 3, Swede 5, Austrian 1, Swiss 1. They were from many 
walks of life, of which* the following are a few : Professional soldiers 19, laborers 
50, clerks 27, teamsters 32, painters 15, shoemakers 17, farmers 8, electricians 2, 
physicians 2, nurse 1, sailor 1, machinists 11, blacksmiths 5, plumbers 12, besides 
which there were tailors, druggists, barbers, carpenters, weavers, etc. The 
causes of the majority of rejections were * general unfitness, poor physique, 
weak heart,' etc. 

" At the Hanover-street recruiting-office there were 2,385 applicants for enlist- 
ment, of which 2,038 were rejected. Of the 347 accepted, 46 were minors enlist- 
ing with parents' permission, 266 were between the ages of 21 and 30, 26 were 
from 30 to 35, and 9 were over 35. In nationality 276 were Americans, 25 were 
Irish, and 22 were English. Other nationalities were as follows : German 5, 
Prussian 5, French 4, Scotch 2, Italian 1, Swede 3, Greek 1, Turk 1, Austrian 1, 
and Norwegian 1. Of these men 86 had had previous service in the United States 
regular army or as volunteers. There were 50 different occupations given by these 
347 recruits. Some of these were as follows: Professional soldiers 18, laborers 
78, teamsters 45, sailors 24, students 9, reporters 2, editors 1, electricians 2, 
piano-tuners 1, undertakers 2, clerks 28, blacksmiths 7, telegraph operators 6, 
machinists 18, besides which there were many of other vocations. The principal 
causes of rejection were general unfitness, appearance of intemperance, impaired 
vision, defective teeth, w T eak heart, etc." 

It will be seen by the above figures that only 590 men were taken into the 
service out of 5,800 who applied, and the preponderance of Americans in the lists 
of nationalities shows, too, of what the regular army really is composed. 

But let it be assumed that there may be a sufficient number of men who will 
be misled by such champions of aggression as Governor Roosevelt, or that 
the supporters of an imperial policy, under the pretences of piety in the pulpit, 
profits in the counting-room, and patriotism on the stump, may induce a sufficient 
number of dupes to incur the dangers and diseases of warfare against guerillas 
in the tropics, while they stay at home to enjoy such credit or opprobrium as 
may be their due, what will such an undertaking cost? 

I do not think it worth while to attempt to make an estimate. The patient 
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tax-payers of this country can pay the bill if they want to. Nothing can stop the 
progress of this country, not even the waste of one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred million dollars a year under the pretext of expanding commerce and 
becoming " a world power ; " but perhaps a little attention might be given to the 
measure of this waste in other terms than mere millions of dollars. 

By the 1st July, 1901, when the army automatically reduces itself to 28,000, 
and we can if we choose close the account of criminal aggression and take 
measures to return to the normal rate of national taxation, five dollars per head, 
we shall then have expended in round figures 

$650,000,000 

on the Spanish war, for the purchase of a bad title to the Philippine Islands, and 
in the effort to subjugate the inhabitants. We shall have a much larger navy 
than we shall have any use for. Most of the vessels over ten years old will have 
become useless, and may be laid away to rust out. The vessels now being con- 
structed will more than suffice for defence, and will all have become obsolete and 
worthless in ten years, more or less, if the inventions now being applied to sub- 
marine boats and new types of guns and explosives now being tried should prove 
as effective as they promise. 

This expenditure to July 1, 1901, may be apportioned in a rough-and-ready 
way about as follows : 

Cost of war with Spain $250 to $300,000,000 

Cost of criminal aggression in the Philippines . $350 to $400,000,000 

What could be done with, say, $350,000,000, which we shall waste on the 
Philippines, if the effort to subjugate the people continues for two years from 
July 1, 1901, to 1903, before another Congress can stop the waste? 

Or, to put it in another way, what could we have done with the other $350,- 
,000,000 already wasted had it been appropriated to the expansion of our com- 
merce ? , 

1st. There seems to be little doubt that the Nicaragua canal can be con- 
structed or the Panama canal purchased and completed for 

$150,000,000. 

2d. Our annual appropriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
have averaged $10,000,000 a year for several years, sometimes a little more. 
Much of this money has been wasted through intermittent WQrk. An appropria- 
tion in the sum of $100,000,000, to be expended under a' well-devised system, 
could not be used in one year, but in three or four years of orderly management 
would probably suffice for the development of every principal river and harbor 

in the country. 

$100,000,000. 

3d. Owing to the magnitude of the undertaking and the contests likely to 
arise between States and Territories on the diversion of water for irrigation it is 
becoming plain that the area of arid and semi-arid soil west of the 97th meridian 
must be dealt with as a whole, and it may become necessary for the government 
to undertake some of the main works. The last 

$100,000,000, 

already wasted, if wisely spent on this enterprise, would doubtless suffice to 
develop a complete system of irrigation throughout that part of the arid and 
semi-arid area which can be reclaimed. 
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WORLD POWER. 

Before the Spanish war and before the Boer war and the outbreak in the 
East the national taxes of the United States, at five dollars per head, ivere less 
than one-half the rate of taxation for the same purposes in England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands, which are the manufacturing or ma- 
chine-using nations with whom we are competing in the service of commerce. 
That is to say, our national civil government, army, navy, pensions, and interest 
on the national debt in 1897, at five dollars per head, cost less than one-half the 
average expenditures of Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
France for the same purposes. We have wasted and are wasting two dollars per 
head in the Philippine Islands, but Great Britain, France, and Germany have 
wasted yet more in the war in South Africa and in the efforts to grab sections 
of Asia and Africa under the pretext of expanding commerce. 

We still retain our relative advantage even in terms of money per head, but 
when regard is given to the relatively small product per head, less at least by 20 
per cent, in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Netherlands ; less by at least 30 to 35 
per cent, in France, whose national taxes now exceed $15 per head, and less by at 
least 50 per cent, in the less endowed and poorer lands of Germany, our relative 
advantage is vastly greater. 

The present conditions of commerce now prove that at the highest rates of 
wages yielded by any national product we can yet supply the world with all 
useful goods at the lowest cost ; prove that in spite of criminal aggression w r e 
have become 

THE WORLD POWER OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 

from which position we can only be displaced by our own folly. 

If the figures and facts which I have compiled in this treatise do not prove 
this, then all statistics are rubbish, all national accounts are worthless, and all 
figures lie, because none but liars make them. 

When the national taxes are again reduced to five dollars per head, subject 
to progressive reduction as pensions fall in, I compute the advantage of this 
country over the manufacturing States of Europe — the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands — at five per cent, upon our entire annual 
product which enters into commerce. I mean by this that when common sense, 
common honesty, and common respect for the rights of others are the governing 
motives of Congress the producers of all crops, goods, wares, and merchandise 
which enter into commerce will make five per cent, profit on the lessened burden 
of taxation here when compared with the increasing taxation of the debt and 
army-ridden states with which we compete. Commerce turns on a margin of 
five per cent, or less. When we can make five per cent, while our competitors 
can make nothing because of the excess of taxes upon them, we may surely 
expect the " World Power " to pass to this side the Atlantic, even if other condi- 
tions were equal. When to this advantage is added the paramount control of 
iron, steel, cotton, copper, and grain, of what use for any other state to contest 
the paramount position in the commerce of the world? To the extent to which 
we support imperialism, large armies, navies in excess of defensive purposes, 
and criminal aggression in the East we throw away a part of the substance of 
our World Power in pursuit of a shadow. 

STATISTICS OF COMMERCE. 
In the subsequent tables the present conditions of our International Trade 
are given from official data : 
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Exports of the United States, 1895 and 1900 Compared. 





Fiscal Year 

ending 

June 30, 1895. 


Fiscal Year 

ending 

June 30, 1900. 


Per cent, 
of Total 
Exports. 


Increase. 


United Kingdom : 

Great Britain and Ire- 
land 

British Colonies : 

Canada, Australasia, 
British West Indies . 
British Dependencies : 
Asia, Africa, etc. . . 


$387,125,458 

72,481,778 
14,800,798 


$533,829,374 

133,782,518 
34,171,868 


38.30 

9.60 
2.45 


$146,703,916 

61,300,740 
19,371,070 


Germany, France, Nether- 
lands, and Belgium . . 


$474,408,034 
193,457,245 


$701,783,760 
408,366,573 


50.35 
29.28 


$227,375,726 
214,909,328 


Italy, Spain, and other 
European States . . . 


$667,865,279 
47,168,051 


$1,110,150,333 
100,855,634 


79.63 
7.23 


$442,285,054 
53,687,583 


Mexico, Japan, Hawaii, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico . 


$715,033,330 

38,004,885 


$1,211,005,967 
108,725,195 


86.86 
7.80 


$495,972,637 
70,720,310 


South and Central America, 

China 

Hayti, San Domingo, 
French and Danish 
West Indies, Dutch East 
Indies, Polynesia, and 
other small markets 


$753,038,215 

38,449,673 

3,603,840 

12,327,182 


$1,319,731,162 
42,959,486 
15,258,748 

13,596,526 


94.66 
3.08 
1.09 

.98 


$566,692,947 

4,509,813 

11,654,908 

1,269,344 


Philippine Islands . . . 


$807,408,910 
119,255 


$1,391,545,922 
2,640,449 


99.81 
.19 


$584,127,012 
2,521,194 




$807,528,165 


$1,394,186,371 


100.00 


$586,648,206 



August, 1900. 



Computed by Edward Atkinson. 



Official Estimate of Exports by Continents. — "Foreign Commerce of 
the United States, Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1900." 



Europe . 
North America 
South America 
Asia 

Oceanica 
Africa 



^$1,040,167,312 
187,299,318 
38,945,721 
64,913,984 
43,390,927 
19,469,109 

$1,394,186,371 
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In the subsequent table the credits of imports from the United States are 
given at the valuations put upon them when they reach the country in which they 
are in largest measure consumed or from which a part are reexported and there- 
fore counted twice — once at the seaport where they are entered, a second time 
when they reach the interior country to which they are destined. These home 
valuations, including freights and other charges and duplications, account for the 
excess of these import valuations over our valuation of exports at ports of ship- 
ment. This table possesses an interest in showing the large extent or proportion 
of the imports from the United States in European States. 

Export Valuations United States to Europe as entered in United 
States. — Imports Europe from United States as entered in Europe. 

Approximate estimates only. Many efforts have been made by the Inter- 
national Statistical Association to establish a uniform system of reporting in- 
ternational commerce, as yet without success. 

Statistics of exports of domestic products of the United States to European 
countries in fiscal years ending June 30, 1898, 1899. 

Statistics of imports from the United States into European countries in 
calendar year 1898, from statistical abstracts compiled by British Board of Trade. 



States of Europe. 



Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden and Norway 

Switzerland 

England 



United States 

Exports, 
June 30, 1898. 



$5,469,853 

47,466,600 

12,680,619 

93,790,717 

153,171,100 

127,559 

10,601,224 

63,417,547 

3,532,057 

7,319,008 

10,202,389 

6,311,393 

263,970 

534,398,302 



$948,752,338 



United States 

Exports 
June 30, 1899. 



$7,148,419 

43,866,076 

16,594,809 

59,069,112 

153,265,513 

213,507 

12,894,360 

78,727,644 

4,130,730 

8,478,305 

9,068,995 

12,204,947 

266,956 

505,668,925 



$911,598,298 



The average export of the two fiscal years would closely 
correspond to the calendar year 1898. That average is. , 

Discrepancy between the European import valuation and 
the United States export valuation of 



European Credit 
to United States, 



Per 

cent, of 

Total 

Imports. 



$27,258,435 

58,497,335 

17,176,656 

120,310,410 

208,520,368 

750,963 

32,216,525 

112,283,126 

7,606,440 

- 25,780,385 

18,213,117 

6,590,524 

14,102,124 

630,310,775 



$1,279,617,183 

930,175,318 
$349,441,865 



8.19 
14.83 
13.87 
14. 
17.15 

3.35 
11.81 
15.55 
14.44 

8.18 
13.05 

3.34 

6.33 
34. 



The subsequent table gives the European valuation of their exports to this 
country : 
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Imports from European States at the Custom House Valuation in the 
United States. — Exports from European States as Valued by Them. 



Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy ....^ 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden and Norway 
Switzerland 



England 



Average import two years 
on valuations in U.S.A. . . 

Excess compared to valua- 
tion in European States . . 



United States 


United States 


Imports Fiscal 


Imports Fiscal 


Year June 30, 1898, 


Year June 30, 1899, 


as Entered. 


as Entered. 


$4,716,510 


$6,551,256 


8,741,826 


10,552,030 


211,877 


280,198 


52,720,848 


62,146,056 


69,697,378 


84,225,777 


910,390 


944,521 


20,332,637 


24,832,746 


12,525,065 


14,457,620 


2,605,370 


2,975,504 


4,539,689 


4,540,384 


3,575,565 


3,982,363 


2,675,053 


2,605,555 


11,380,835 


14,826,480 


91,074,102 


97,353,020 


'$285,707,145 


2 $330,273,510 



Exports to United 




States from 






cent, of 


Europe as valued 


Total 


at their place of 
record in Europe. 


Exports. 


$5,868,324 


1.79 


9,954,168 


2.33 


647,756 


.74 


40,470,170 


5.97 


79,220,680 


8.86 


703,292 


4.45 


20,972,731 


9.00 


17,476,950 


2.87 


51,732 


1.54 


1,552,210 


.41 


1,901,050 


1.07 


385,920 


3.56 


14,230,662 


9.43 


71,610,435 


6.31 


$265,046,080 




307,990,327 




$42,944,247 





1 46.38 per cent, of total imports U.S.A. 



2 47.39 per cent, of total imports U.S.A. 



Per cent, of all Their Imports Credited by European Countries to 
the United States Compared with the Per cent, of all Their 
Exports sent to the United States. 



Austria-Hungary . . . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

German} 7 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden and Norway- 
Switzerland 

England 



Exiropean Imports 

from 

United States. 



8.19 


' 1.79 


14.83 


2.33 


13.87 


.74 


14. 


5.97 


17.15 


8.86 


3.35 


4.45 


11.81 


9. 


15.55 


2.87 


14.44 


1.54 


8.18 


.41 


13.05 


1.07 


3.34 


3.56 


6.33 


9.43 


34. 


6.31 



European Exports 

to 

United States. 



Although the per cent, of imports in Belgium, Netherlands, and Denmark 
are doubtless more than the consumption of those countries, a large share of their 
imports being in transit to the interior, the large percentages of England, France, 
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Germany, Italy, and Spain mainly for home consumption indicate the necessary 
dependence of Europe upon the United States for the necessaries of life and the 
crude materials of manufacturing. On the other hand, the very small percentages 
of their exports to the United States prove how difficult it must soon become for 
them to pay for our goods. Our excessive tariff will presently become a greater 
obstruction to our exports than it has yet been. We must either lend our capital 
to the already over-burdened States, as we have lately lent on British bonds, or on 
the doubtful security of the bonds of Germany, or else we must reduce our tariff 
and exchange goods for goods in larger measure. 

The area of habitable Europe is about the same as the habitable area of the 
United States. The expenditures of European states for armies and navies have 
been made necessary in the defence of a system of trade based on the mediaeval 
fallacy that in international commerce what one nation gains another must lose. 
Hence the maintenance of interstate custom houses and protective duties, the 
revenue derived from such duties being much less than the cost of the armed 
forces which, except for these barriers to mutual service, would have no reason 
for their existence. 

From similar evils the provision of our Constitution establishing absolute 
free trade over a wider area and among a greater number of people than ever 
secured that benefit before has saved the people of this country. 

In the year 1898 the amount of duties on imports collected by European 
states was a fraction less than 

$600,000,000 

The ordinary expenditures upon armies and navies exceeded 

$1,000,000,000. 

Under present conditions these expenditures are rapidly and largely increas- 
ing, while the power of purchasing even the coal, grain, and other necessaries of 
life is diminishing. 

Yet the men who are trying to mislead the people of this country in the 
effort to establish imperial rule in colonial possessions are now advocating their 
policy by presenting erroneous figures purporting to be derived from official 
data. 

STATISTICAL RUBBISH. 

IMPOSED UPON A CREDULOUS PUBLIC BY SENATOR FRYE, OF MAINE, IN 
SUPPORT OF IMPERIALISM AND CRIMINAL AGGRESSION. 

Senator Frye, of Maine, was one of the Treaty Commissioners who took over 
from Spain the bad title to the Philippine Islands, of which the people of these 
islands had dispossessed her, except the area of a few square miles occupied by 
the city of Manila, for which the tax-payers of this country have paid twenty 
million dollars. In a recent speech in Maine he made a statement justifying the 
purchase and retention of these islands in words to the effect given below : 

" We hold a position in the face of the continent of Asia, with a population 
of eight hundred million people, importing annually fifteen hundred million dol- 
lars' worth ($1,500,000,000) of goods such as we can supply, and endowed with 
wants like our own." Such is the substance of the report of one of his speeches 
in Maine. 

On reading this report, I addressed the following letter to Senator Frye : 

4 ' In one of your speeches you are reputed to have said that « in occupying 
the Philippines we were in the face of a population of eight hundred millions 
(800,000,000) importing (as I recall the figures) seventeen hundred million 
($1,700,000,000) to eighteen hundred million dollars 1 ($1,800,000,000) worth of 
goods a year, like those that we make. 1 Will you kindly give me the exact form 
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of this statement, and also state to me the sources from which you derive these 
figures. I have been endeavoring to make out the total commerce, imports and 
exports, of Asia and Africa, from various books of reference, and I have found 
it extremely difficult to reach any satisfactory conclusions. My figures of the 
commerce of Asia and Africa are very much less than your own. It is important 
that the figures should be correctly stated." 

To which I received a reply as follows : 

" My statement was that the Philippine Archipelago fronted the entire China 
Sea, and was, in my opinion, the open door for us to the Orient, with its popula- 
tion said to be 800,000,000, and with its imports the year before of $1,500,000,000. 

' ' My recollection is that the information as to trade was obtained from the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington." 

I made rejoinder as follows : 

*' I have your letter of August 25. I am looking into the subject of our cor- 
respondence. I have the impression that the statement which you have submitted 
will not bear the test of examination. The purchasing power of the people 
of Asia is very small, and our share, compared with the mere increase in our 
traffic with the European countries of high purchasing power between the year 
1895 and 1900, is so insignificant as to make the figures in contrast almost absurd. 
I enclose one of several studies which I am making'in order to get the exact facts 
before the public, so that they may decide the present pending question of the 
cost of * criminal aggression ' in the Philippine Islands on the basis of exact 
facts." 

I then sent to Mr. Frederic Emory, Chief of the Bureau of Commerce of the 
State Department, Washington, asking for the latest data on the commerce of 
Asia. In reply I have received the "Review of the World's Commerce during 
the Year 1900," pamphlet edition published by the State Department. On page 
28 the commerce of Asia is given, from which the following statement has been 
derived : 

From 
United States. 



Aden ...... 

British India ..... 

China, imperial ports 

China, Hong Kong, English free port 

Dutch East Indies .... 

French Indo-China .... 

Korea 

Siam (Bangkok only) 

Straits Settlements, Singapore, free port 

Turkey in Asia 

Persia . . .• . 

Japan ...... 



Total Import. 

$14,819,800 

276,045,700 
79,238,472 ) 
67,466,528 $ 
72,288,200 
19,771,700 
5,909,200 
12,760,500 

104,369,171 
17,389,630 
26,536,300 

138,196,000 

$834,791,201 



$1,183,222 
4,460,544 

12,026,000 

1,388,700 

635,037 

1,293,900 
68,532 

19,920,500 

$40,976,435 



It will be remarked that Senator Frye computed the imports of 
the Continent of Asia at 



The latest official data give the imports of 
Japan and the Dutch East Indies at . 



Error No. 1 



Total imports of Asia as above . 

Deduct Dutch East Indies, Java, Sumatra, 

Borneo, and other islands . 
Deduct Japan 



Apparent import, Continent of Asia 
Senator Frye's assertion 



Asia including 



$1,500,000,000 
834,791,201 



$72,288,200 
138,196,000 



Senator Frye's error No. 2 



$665,208,799 
$834,791,201 



210,484,200 

$624,307,001 
1,500,000,000 

$875,692,999 
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But this is not the end of the blunder. A very slight study of 
the true figures of the commerce of Asia discloses the fact 
that a large part of the •commerce of Asia consists of the 
exchanges between the several countries of Asia named. 
When the final deductions for interstate commerce are 
made it proves that the imports of Asia from other con- 
tinents come to less than five hundred million dollars . $500,000,000 
making Senator Frye's final error No. 3 . . . . . * 1,000,000,000 
Perhaps Senator Frye will excuse his blunder by the use of the word 
"Orient" in place of "Asia," reducing the magnitude of his misstatement in 
small measure. 

In other words, in the effort to justify the retention of the Philippine Islands 
as a vantage point facing Asia and its assumed " population of 800,000,000, 
importing $1,500,000,000 worth of goods corresponding to our own," the facts 
are that the Philippine Islands are as much out of the track of our commerce 
with Asia as the Bermudas would be out of the track of commerce between Europe 
and the United States, and that Senator Frye has blundered in his over-state- 
ment by an excess in his figures of two hundred per cent. The force of igno- 
rance could no further go. 

Such is the basis oi the argument of a senator by whose acts this country 
has been committed to criminal aggression, and such is his incapacity in dealing 
w T ith the true conditions of commerce. 

While this sort of statistical rubbish presented by Senator Frye is palmed 
off by him and his associates in defence of the warfare upon the people of the 
Philippine Islands under the pretext of commercial expansion, at a cost to the tax- 
payers of this country of at least $2 per head, $10 per family, or $150,000,000 a 
year, the fact is ignored by them that the increase in our exports to Europe and the 
British Colonies between 1895 and 1900 is disclosed in the same official accounts 
by the following figures : 

Exports from United States to Europe and British Colonies, 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1895 $715,033,330 

June 30, 1900 1,211,005,967 



Increase $495,972,637 

That is to say, the increase in the interval of only five years in our sales to 
European customers in a single year, by comparison of 1900 with 1895, equals at 
our home valuation the whole amount of the imports of Asia from other conti- 
nents at the valuation put upon those imports upon arrival, which includes 
freight and charges from their ports of export. 

Yet Senator Frye holds a very high position in the Senate ; he has exerted a 
most powerful influence in support of imperialism and expansion, and is one of 
a few men who will be held chiefly responsible for the waste of several hundred 
million dollars and many thousand lives in the attack upon the rights of the 
people of the Philippine Islands and of the United States which the present 
administration and its supporters are now conducting. 

Edward Atkinson. 
Boston, Sept. 14, 1900. 

FEATURES OF A FOOL BUSINESS. 

WHAT THE MONEY WASTED IN THE PHILIPPINES WOULD DO. 

To the Editor of" The Republican " ; 

Among tHe many false pretences which are put before the plain people by 
the jingo press in support of the policy of " criminal aggression" none come so 
near to mere fool talk as the rubbish about the overproduction of this country 
and the need of great markets in the East to take up the excess of our product. 
Governors and bosses who go rough riding over the moral sense and the com- 
mon sense of plain people assume that their hearers are all like the rough 
riders, '* bulldogs with confused ideas," with plenty of physical courage, little 
moral courage, and not much else. The grain of truth in this fool talk is but- 
tered thin over a mass of error and of false reasoning. 

We have sometimes put too much capital into a few arts. We do that now 
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and then when business is very active, but it only takes a little while for the 
home demand to catch up. Then people who have been crying out for a 
foreign market and who have partly developed one, drop it. The Englishmen 
and the Germans take it up. Sometimes we make too big a crop of one kind 
and too little of another, but that is no reason why we should go half-way round 
the world and try to force a market upon 10,000,000 so-called " niggers " at the 
point of the bayonet, spending $200,000,000 a year at the cost of all the tax-pay- 
ers, in order to help a few promoters of great jobs to plunder the niggers. They 
are not niggers at all ; they are very astute brown men, much more capable than 
the men who try to fool them. But the time of the jingoes is up ; they are being 
found out. 

The area of the Philippine Islands is said to be about 133,000 square miles. 
Nobody knows exactly how many islands there are or how big they are, and 
nobody cared until McKinley put our army into the hot, slimy, malarious swamps 
of Luzon, under orders to kill the niggers. They have killed a good many, but 
about 5,000 of our white men have been killed or wounded, or sent home to die 
of disease. White men can't work there more than one year, either in peace or 
war; the second year lays them out. Our army is now in the second year. 
Professor Worcester says that a white man who has plenty of money, works 
with his head and not with his muscles, lays off during the middle of the day, 
takes good care of himself, and doesn't drink rum, may possibly keep his health 
for two years — at least that is what he said before McKinley put him on the 
peace commission, so called. 

Mark the rum. The jingoes are making a great brag about the enormous 
increase of our exports to the Philippine Islands. They have gone up in the 
last five years by leaps and bounds from $100,000 to over $2,500,000 worth, and 
they are Increasing and they will increase as long as we keep 50,000 or 60,000 
men over there. Last year more than a quarter part of the exports ($700,000 
worth) from this country to the Philippine Islands consisted of rum and beer, 
which the natives know better than to drink, and which Professor Worcester 
says white men cannot drink without its killing them. How many coffins were 
sent out the statistics do not show. 

What a fool business it is to go half-way round the world in order to find a 
little patch of 133,000 square miles on which we can waste $200,000,000 a year 
in money at the cost of the tax-payers, sacrificing the lives of our soldiers, drain- 
ing away our capital, in order that a lot of jingo promoters of big jobs in rail- 
ways and such like may plunder the Philippines under the pretext of " benevolent 
assimilation," when we have within the United States half a dozen areas as big, 
sparsely inhabited, not occupied by negroes, not tropical, not malarious, not 
nasty — all waiting for brains, industry, and capital in order to develop greater 
individual wealth and more general welfare than all the commerce of Asia will 
yield in a generation. 

Somebody asks, " Where are these places?" Well, take No. 1. Take the 
Piedmont Air Line train from Washington, get off every forty or fifty miles all 
the way down into Alabama and go up on the plateaus and into the mountains of 
the middle South, where the homespun people still live. Come back by way of 
the Cincinnati Southern, over the Cumberland plateau, go up into the mountains 
on that side, and come back through West Virginia. Take two or three weeks 
about it, and cover a* section of our country of about 150,000 square miles, con- 
taining nearly every mineral that animates the arts, every kind of timber, and an 
immense area of upland, valley, and plateau waiting for the plough. What fool 
talk to go half-way round the world for the development of commerce, when 
here is the best part of the eastern section of this country waiting for industry, 
brains, and capital ! 

No. 2. Go down into the imperial State of Texas ; go over ha*lf of it. What 
do you find ? Another lot bigger than the Philippines, waiting for brains, 
industry, and capital. 

Where is No. 3 ? Part of it is in the Indian Territory, in Oklahoma, in Ar- 
kansas, and in the semi-arid country west. Waiting for what ? Irrigation, brains, 
industry, and capital. 

Where is the next lot, No. 4 ? Go up into the Northwest, into Montana and 
Idaho, Oregon and Wyoming. Another lot bigger than the Philippines, hardly 
begun to be occupied ; part of it waiting for irrigation, the rest of it waiting 
for brains, industry, and capital. 
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Nobody but a fool or a jingo would go to the Philippine Islands for development 
when there are such better areas within our own land waiting for brains, industry, 
and capital ; and no jingo is fool enough to go himself either to trade or to fight. 
He deludes ignorant people, who go out and pick the chestnuts for him to chew. 
Jingo time is up. This kind of fool talk has been exposed. It won't work, 
although the fools are not all dead; but those that are left are mostly on the 
jingo side, who haven't wit enough to know their own place and who have not 
yet found out. 

Whether or not the people of the central South, of Texas, of the middle 
West, and of the Northwest will be fools enough to support the administration, 
in the present waste of the tax-payers' money is the question pending in the next 
election. Let them think about it a bit. We have already wasted $200,000,000 
and 5,000 lives or more in " criminal aggression " upon the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. We shall waste $200,000,000 more before we can get out of the 
slough. What could we have clone for the promotion of commerce, the increase 
of wealth and welfare with $400,000,000, not spent as fools spend it, but a& 
others might if they had common sense ? 

With that sum the Nicaragua canal could be constructed ; every river and 
harbor in the United States could be improved and brought to the highest stand- 
ard, and with what was left of that sum the semi-arid and arid regions west of 
the 97th meridian could be irrigated. 

Who's Going to be the Fool? 
oston, August 27, 1900. 



Among the hundreds of witnesses among the returned volunteers who have 
born testimony to the criminal folly of the administration, I have selected but 
one, evidently written by a man of capacity and acute observation, Mr. John 
Alfred Avirett : 

PRIVATE SOLDIER'S POINT OF VIEW AFTER SERVICE IN 
PHILIPPINES. 

HIS ESTIMATE OF THE FILIPINO NATURE AND TACTICS, OF OUR OWN GENERALS, 
AND THE POLICY OF CONQUEST. 

There is a volunteer private lying seriously ill in the government hospital in 
Washington, suffering from wounds received near Manila, while on special duty for 
General Hughes. He is of good ancestry, the son of a Confederate officer killed 
in 1865, and well connected in the South. He enlisted in California at the out- 
break of the Spanish- American war, as he thought, for service against Spain.. 
Having lived long in Mexico, the soldier had at his command all the colloquial- 
isms of the Tagal and half-caste Spanish. Therefore he was able to get such an 
insight into the Filipino point of view as- men speaking only English never could 
do. What does John Alfred Avirett think of the attack on the Philippines ? Let 
him answer as follows : 

"The Washington Sunday ' Post' of July 8 contains a plausible article entitled : 
'Stop Bloodshed First.' That Felipe Buencamino, former secretary of state 
to Aguinaldo, is amusing himself with the diplomatic tyros who head our people 
in his country stands to reason. A man's present and future may be safely 
judged by his past, exactly as to general results, yet with a floating 10 per- 
centum of uncertainty to allow for possible relations that ever and anon rise out 
of the great tides of human feeling and which no hazard may foresee. Buen- 
camino is known to me personally. He is smooth as a razor, adroit, plausible, 
adaptive as air to environment, and equally unstable. He is a human chame- 
leon. 

" As dissemblers, the Tagal people have no superiors upon this globe. Men 
who have borne arms against them will testify to the truth of this asser- 
tion. Many dozens of times, upon attacking one of their villages, have our men 
advanced in the face of a heavy lire, to carry the place with a rush, and only to 
find, to their intense astonishment, courteous and smiling * amigos,' whose faces 
were wreathed with the kindliest of twinkling smiles. Where were the enemy ? 
God only knew ! They had apparently vanished into thin air, leaving no tracks. 
The truth slowly learned is this: At a given signal, when the American forces 
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got dangerously near, off would come the * rajadillo ' uniform with a lightning 
deftness that would edify a change artist — in fact, it was a part of their military 
drill. Rifles were hastily thrust under water, into puddles, into wells, creeks, or 
ponds, else stuck securely into the thick thatch of the Nipa huts. They would 
obligingly point out to us the route by which the 'tulisanes' (robbers) had lied, 
and left no tracks, all the while a smile of infantile innocence and angelic good- 
ness sat upon them like a benediction. They have developed passive resistance 
to a science, they have the identical 'yujutsu' of the Japanese, who is their 
blood brother. It is exactly the negative murder that army people use against 
those whom they desire to undo, and which any shrewd man who knows the 
inner-inwardness of military methods has repeatedly seen to be so effective and 
safe. 

" The diplomacy of these people is along the same lines, and is too subtle for 
the blunt Anglo-Saxon. Merritt was completely gulled by this ; Otis followed 
suit in his intervals of emergence from the sea of commissary and quartermaster 
detail ; McArthur will be equally a victim, unless all signs fail. Only two 
general officers have had incisive minds enough to understand the * elusive little 
brown men.' One of them was GeneralHughes, who, by the way, should have 
been the governor-general of the islands. Besides being a soldier, he is a just 
and peerless gentleman, shrewd and lovable, practical enough to grasp always 
the principle at stake and avoid the red tape and detail that made El well S. Otis 
the laughing-stock of the 8th army corps. 

" Now, in plain words to plain men, the truth unadorned is this : The move- 
ment for liberty and the unfettered working out of their own destinies comes 
from the mass of the common Filipino people up, not from the leaders down ! 
When from their point of view the sacred blood of the immortal Rizal was 
poured in a holy libation to Liberty upon his native land, it became impossible 
for his countrymen to let his sacrifice become in vain. The Tagal is a queer 
individual, and not be measured by occidental standards of thought or purpose. 
He is as persistent and elusive as the fly. He persists, not so much from per- 
sonal bravery, as from the fact that he cannot help himself ; it is the bending of 
the willow that the fiercest storm spends itself vainly upon, while the mighty 
forest king falls prone. You may whip him in the field, but when you have 
done, he will bob up with the complacency of the marsh mud hen. 

" It is about time now that the American people wake up to the fact that jingo 
applause and the hoisting of the flag does not alter the nature of 10, 000,0*00 of 
people, nor sanctify a crime. I have seen a Spanish master beat his servant for 
some persistence ; beat him again; then, when shame compelled him to let the 
poor, bloody wretch rise, he would, with the calmest sangfroid, start in in his 
mighty unhaste to do exactly what he was first beaten for. All the sophistries of 
imperialistic land greed cannot alter this truth ; any disinterested foreigner will 
tell you that this is absolutely the TagaPs chief characteristic. There is but one 
alternative to keeping a huge standing army in the Philippines, and that is the 
un-Christian and horrible one of the extermination of these patient people. 

"Our enemies there, the Spaniards^ the French, and especially the Germans, 
— who, by the way, have the entire faith of these people, — have told them that 
while * we pretend to protect our aborigines, we negatively exterminate them.' 
They believe this, and no logic or sophistry can explain away to them the fact 
that our North American Indian has about totally vanished at our civilizing 
touch ; and, naturally, very naturally, this pleasing vista for them and their son? 
sons fails to incite confidence in our galling benevolent assimilation. Often have 
they said to me : ' Other European peoples live with their conquered native 
peoples, intermarry, and prosper. Only you Americans and English Anglo- 
Saxons exterminate those whom you convert and civilize.' Then they would 
quote to me the United States, New Zealand, Australia, etc., saying naturally 
that they preferred their own misgovernment (for they might endure that and 
live) to the chance to join the North American red man, the Maori, and the Aus- 
tralian black in the pale realms of shade. How fallacious their reasoning may 
be I leave as a moot question between your readers and history. It will take 
fifty years of 50,000 men to eradicate this belief, or them. 

^ " Again, is the game worth the candle ? Natural climatic conditions issue 
their ukase in declaring that our great working — common — people may not 
labor and live in their latitudes. That the country is as rich as any on earth we 
all know. Judas's thirty pieces of silver were sterling coin. Shall we make 
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the names of our grandsires a mock for coming generations ? You may say this 
is sentiment ! Aye, thank God, so it is, and it is sentiment that keeps our young 
men from dishonor and our wives and daughters from brothels, where money 
may be earned. There is one fact that no sophistry may controvert, and that is 
this : The possession of the Philippines from natural causes must make our rich 
richer and our poor poorer. Luxury is ever the avenger of the poor. Does not, 
oh, my countrymen, the seething unrest of our workingmen mean anything to 
you? Did history ever show an example of the banded rich growing modest in 
their grasp and desires ? Is not this brave, huge, brutal machine of an army we 
are so proud of liable to become a two-edged sword in the hands of ruthless men 
bent on serving selfish interests ? 

*' Emilio Aguinaldo is to the people of the Philippine Islands what George 
Washington was to us, their rugged tulisanes what our 'barefoot colonials of 
Valley Forge were to our grandsires of 76. That from their point of view they 
are heroes none but a fool or an interested militarist may doubt. They are igno- 
rant? Yes! Treacherous? Yes! They rob and steal to live, now that we 
have made it impossible for them to live otherwise and fight honestly. Did you 
ever ask any honest American soldier returned from the Philippines, privately, 
if he ever saw' any looting down there? If so, what did he say? Did he ever 
show you any little keepsakes or war relics ? 

'* There is only one honorable w r ar, and that is the defence of country and fire- 
side. Then does the soldier rise to almost God-like grandeur. Oh, my country- 
men, let us not lust for other people's lands ! Better than navies, better than 
gold, better than armies, better than specious demagogues is the knowledge that the 
great American people have the moral courage to halt and undo a wrong — 
greater to their own sons than to the poor black race of unstable Tagal people. 
Those whose interest it is to kill our republic and fatten on its decay, the carrion 
feeders of the spoils system, continue to exploit our pride and say to us, * We 
have started in, people will laugh at us if we back down now; we must go on. 1 
This is a lie ! Does any one of you hold a man in contempt who has the moral 
courage to endure ridicule and undo his wrong ? If other nations misunderstand 
and deride and spit upon us, there is yet a law that Hickory Jackson promulgated 
at New Orleans for any future doubters. I have borne arms unwillingly and 
ignorantly in this unjust quarrel — how much readier would I in a just one, 
where conscious right nerved me to emulate my Revolutionary ancestry ! If you 
oannot do this thing, then lift up your eyes and read upon the wall, * Mene, mene, 
tekelupharsin.' 1 

" If any man tell you that the American people have friends in the island of 
Luzon, outside of the English and the small Macabebe tribe (who are hereditary 
enemies of the Tagals), then he is a liar, and the truth is not in him. Time after 
time has the provost marshal-general had Dr. Burgos and Pardo of Tavera and 
ilk come toJiim in highly simulated alarm to show him anonymous letters threat- 
ening them with instant death by assassination at the hands of Philippine patriots. 
How often did the Philippine Congress fulminate against these precious Ameri- 
<?anistos by their special request ! Yet brave, wise, politic, clear-eyed old General 
Hughes smiled his dry, wintry, courteous smile, and understood it all perfectly. 
True, they are not all in the field ; were they, then would Filipino patriotism die 
of hunger, knowledge of our military intentions would languish, and we would 
overcome them but the quicker. 

" Now that you are all so enthused, get a map and get some military friend to 
explain to you the battles of Caloocan, Malabon, and Talaidan river. Then their 
whole army was driven over a causeway on to the island of Malabon, where one 
platoon of high school cadets could have held them. Look at the map, read the 
story, then draw your inference. Does any one know why Elwell S. Otis was not 
relieved when the whole army, as one man, cried out against him, cursed him as 
no man was ever cursed before, and as only his own regiment, the 20th infantry, 
could appreciate ; when from Maine to the*Golden Gate he was known to be too 
small for his job, when the ' round robin' of the combined press was calmly 
ignored ? Now let a fool in his folly tell you something — Elwell S. Otis is not a 
small man ; he is an able man, of very great executive abilities and very poor judg- 
ment ; he know r s army affairs, but not men ; is thoroughly conversant with beans 
and gun dynamics, but not with motives of men and political tides. In other 
words, he is a soldier, a good,' thorough man-at-arms ; for this he was trained, and 
this he is, and was not intended to be aught else. He simply wont ahead, obeyed 
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his orders, and kept his tongue. If any one undertook to help hold the umbrella, 
he sat on them. The administration for reasons of their own, — of state, — which 
they did not desire to state, did not wish to conclude the war then. Did you ever 
add two and two ? Do you ever think ? Well, now is the time to do some tall 
thinking. 

" While the lust of battle is on a man or a nation, they only feel, they do not 
think. We have felt enough, let us now lucubrate our mental machinery. In 
the loud din of battle the voices of reason, philosophy, truth, and expediency are 
drowned. All things are opportune or not as to the time of their utterance. 
Now let us great common people take counsel with one another while our pas- 
sions have cooled, ere the coming political battle again heat our minds and we 
are filled with the clamor of partisan unreason ; let us beware lest we court the 
death Rome, Greece, tfnd others have had from within their gates. I am no par- 
tisan. I have no democracy, no republicanism, no populism — I have only the 
Americanism that my grandsires of 76 bequeathed me. When I lose that, pray 
God the earth open and swallow me up utterly. 11 

Among the most dignified and able pleas which have been presented by 
Philippine gentlemen in rebuttal of dastardly attacks upon them by the advocates 
of conquest and colonial subjugation I have selected one which is now given. 

["JYew York Herald," August 2o.] 
LOPEZ TO ROOSEVELT — " PROVE YOUR CHARGES." 

FORMER SECRETARY OF FILIPINO COMMISSION, IN THE NAME OF HIS PEOPLE, 
CHALLENGES EVIDENCE THAT THEY ARE LIKE BOXERS AND APACHES. — 
PLEA MADE TO " GENTLEMAN AND SOLDIER." — OCCUPATION OF ILOILO CITED 
AS PROOF THAT MANILA WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN LOOTED. — NO COMPLAINT 
OF HARDSHIP, BUT DEFENCE OF GOOD NAME. 

The following open letter to Governor Roosevelt, written by Sixto Lopez, 
who was formerly secretary to the Filipino Commission in Washington, and who 
is now in London, has been received by the " Herald " : 

"Dear Sir: I have read your remarkable speech delivered recently at St. 
Paul, Minn., in which you charge the Filipinos with being the ' precise analogies ' 
of the Boxers and Apaches, and our government with being a ' bloody Aguinal- 
doan oligarchy.' 

" Nothing appeals to the best human emotion so much as the s|3ectacle of a 
brave man. Permit me to say that I cordially join with the American people in 
admiration of the chief of the * Rough Riders.' But while admiring your 
achievements as a soldier and a fearless reformer, my admiration ceases when 
you strike at what I believe to be the truth. # 

"Indeed, I am afraid that your brilliant career may receive a check in the 
unequal contest, for truth has never yet been vanquished. 

" I cannot believe that a gentleman and a soldier will make serious charges 
against an opponent without being in possession of absolute proof of the truth 
of his statements. Consequently, if your charges are true, 1 must cease to be a 
champion of the cause of my people. If they are false, you ought to cease to 
be the champion of yours. 

SPEAKS IN NAME OF COUNTRYMEN. 

" Therefore, in the name of my countrymen, for whom you and your col- 
leagues have made such lavish professions of friendship, I challenge you to furnish 
proof of the truth of *your charges or else to withdraw them. 

"Let me draw your attention to the circumstances as we Filipinos view 
them : You come to our country. You call us ' dear General Aguinaldo.' You 
ask, accept, and profit by our aid in the defeat of your enemy. You deliver 
Spanish ]3risoners over to our charge. You place a large number of your own 
sick and wounded practically in our care. 

" When your enemy has been defeated you turn upon us, shoot us down by 
thousands, and when our resistance is greater than you anticipated you declare 
that we are the 'precise analogues' of Boxers and Apaches, and him whom you 
once styled * dear General ' when you required his aid you now refer to as ' bloody 
Acruinaldo.' 
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" Honor bright, do you consider all this as consistent with the conduct of a 
gentleman and a soldier? There is only one escape — prove your charges. 

" Look at it in another light : You are powerful and wealthy. You can bring 
to your task of extermination the most deadly weapons of so-called civilized 
warfare. Your soldiers are well armed, well fed, well quartered. 

** We, on the contrary, are without wealth, and without a single field-piece. 
We have very few arms and inferior ammunition. We have only such food as our 
soldiers can find in forest and mountain, and we have to live in swamps, jungles, 
exposed to every weather. 

"CONDUCTED THE WAR FAIRLY." 

" The contest is thus fearfully unequal, but of this we have not complained. 
Our Philippine mothers and sisters have ' silenced the pang' when an imperialist 
shell or bullet has robbed them of husband, father, or brother. We have fought 
fairly; even your own officers have admitted that we l have conducted the war 
fairly and in accordance with the customs of modern war.' 

" Yet, not content with having all advantages on your side, you would now 
try to take from us our good name. How pitiable ! How infinitesimal ! 

" A brave man will always sympathize with the * smaller dog.' A worthy 
foeman will be generous to his weaker opponent. A gentleman and a soldier 
will not heap dishonor upon his adversary. 

"Do you believe these mere truisms? Then there is only one escape: 
prove your charges. 

44 Indeed, you ought to have proved the charges when making them. Honor, 
fair play, the generosity you should have shown to a weaker opponent who is 
absent, all proclaim that you ought to have given proof at the time. But ]et 
that pass. It is not too late even now. 

" It will not, however, suffice to appeal to imagination or assumption, to 
rumor or unfounded report. Such rumors and reports cut both ways. 

"There have been as many evil reports against the American soldiers as 
against the Filipinos. Your own commissioners admit * isolated occurrences, 
regrettable, indeed, but incident to every war ; ' but they do not * feel called upon 
to answer idle tales without foundation in fact.' 

CALLS FOR "ABSOLUTE PROOF." 

"Why do you and they not apply this noble reasoning to the Filipinos? 
Similar charges have been made against Boer and Briton, against Union and 
Federal, against every army in active war since time immemorial. 

"We also admit 'isolated occurrences 1 which we regret. But you, sir, 
have charged us collectively with being the vilest of the vile. Every considera- 
tion of honor and fair play demands that you shall furnish, not * idle tales with- 
out foundation in fact,' but absolute proof. 

u But not content with declaring us to be vile, you proceed to infer hypo- 
thetical acts of vileness. You declare that if the Filipinos had gained control 
' the streets of Manila would have witnessed such scenes as those of the streets of 
Pekin. 1 

" Fortunately I can prove that you are wrong. The city of Iloilo was a 
* precise analogue ' to Manila. It contained a large foreign population and a 
Spanish garrison. The city was besieged and finally capitulated to Aguinaldo's 
troops. It was under his absolute control for ,a considerable time. 

u There was no massacre, no looting; not even petty lawlessness. On the 
contrary, life and property were efficiently protected, and both the foreign and 
native inhabitants admit that the city had never been better governed and policed. 
Under similar circumstances, what would the Boxers have done ? 

" If we are the ' precise analogies 1 of the Boxers, let us carry your analogy 
further and see where it will lead you. 

"The people of America will be surprised to learn that Admiral Dewey 
telegraphed to the chief of the * Boxers,' * Dear General Prince Tuan, come soon 
as possible; ' or that he wrote to the State Department, 'These " Boxers" are 
far superior in their intelligence and more capable of self-government than the 
natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races. Further acquaintance with 
the " Boxers " confirms me in this opinion. 1 
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COMPARISON WITH THE BOXERS. 

"They will also be surprised to learn that the admiral received Tuan on 
board the * Olympia ' in the -Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li ; that he handed over to him some 
thousands of European prisoners, and many of his own sick and wounded, and 
that he declared, « I have frequently advised Tuan to conduct the war humanely, 
which he has done invariably.' 

44 These statements are not true, but they are the 'precise analogies 1 of 
your charges. 

44 Enough. We are prepared to abide by the verdict of ail fair-minded people 
in America. We have only to ask comparison of Aguinaldo's and our soldiers 1 
treatment of the Spanish prisoners — upon whom we had every incentive to mete 
out a just vengeance on account of their having outraged every principle of 
humanity, morality, and law, but our treatment of whom General Whittier 
declared to be * deserving of the praise of all the world ' — with the treatment 
now being meted out to that gallant band of foreigners in Pekin whose only fault 
is that they are foreigners. 

44 With the belief that you will either prove your charges or withdraw them, 
and offer the amende honorable, T have the honor to be, etc. 

44 Sixto Lopez. 1 ' 

The only apology or reply from Theodore Roosevelt to this gentleman's de- 
mand is recorded on the rest of this page. 
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ROOSEVELT AND THE FILIPINOS. 

A PROTEST AGAINST HIS CLASSING THEM WITH SAVAGES. — A GREAT INJUSTICE 
DONE THEM BY THE GOVERNOR, — VIEWS OF THE " EVENING POST'S" 
PHILIPPINE CORRESPONDENT. — NO CONCEIVABLE PARALLEL WITH BOXERS 
OR APACHES. 

Somehow in Governor Roosevelt's mind the Tagal and the Apache seem 
inextricably linked. >lr. Dick was no more confident that Betsey Trotwood was 
a wonderful woman than is Mr. Roosevelt that there is a marked correspondence 
between the habits and traits of the Apaches and the Filipinos. There is, how- 
ever, a glimmer of hope in the fact that in his speech before the Republican con- 
vention he failed to work in the Boxer parallel also. Wherein there lies any 
ground for his opinion, I fail to see. My ignorance is probably due to the fact 
that I studied the subject from the home land of the Filipino," and did not get 
that perspective view which is obtainable in Washington and New York. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt may know the Apache as intimately as he knows the cowboy, 
but if he speaks his honest conviction his ignorance of Filipino life and character 
is emphatically lamentable. No conceivable parallel lies between Filipino and 
Apache, or between Filipino and savage. For his own vindication and for the 
enlightenment of his fellow-citizens Mr. Roosevelt might well be challenged to 
make good his charges against those people. 

The United States has to deal with the Filipinos. Through causes and con- 
ditions which it is not my purpose to discuss, the nation has become involved 
with the islanders, has assumed a political responsibility for them which is 
. already in a state of most serious and unfortunate tangle ; and has also assumed 
a moral responsibility which is too little recognized. Mr. Roosevelt's plan for 
the solution of a problem which involves directly the life and future of millions 
of people, and concerns, more or less directly, the interests of several score 
million others, was expressed months ago in his beautiful phrase, in which there 
is no taint or shadow of savagery, " crush them first, and conciliate them 
afterward." 

In the face of all that has been written by fully competent observers, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt persists in his unworthy and practically groundless charges. I 
know of no single fair-minded man who has been among the Filipinos, and 
studied them as races should be studied, justly and broadly, who supports him 
in his attitude. His utterances offend, if they do not disgust, all right-thinking 
men. It is not at all necessary to stand as a special pleader for any particular 
race or people ; it is not to assert that any particular race or people are in all 
ways beyond reproach; to demand for them that fairness and justness upon 
which the American people are rather wont to pride themselves. To assert that 
the Boers have rights which England may have disregarded, is not to insist that 
the Boers should be regarded as saints and angels, politically and socially immac- 
ulate. To deny that the Filipinos are " savages," rivalling the Apaches in their 
barbarity, does" not involve any insistence that they are the salt of the earth. The 
honor and the honesty of the. United States alike demand that the Filipinos be 
taken for what they really are, and that the public estimate of them be based upon- 
competent testimony and not upon the windy utterances of political speakers 
whose only aim is political effect. 

The history of the Filipino people, from the beginning of that history, some 
three hundred and fifty years ago, shows something of fighting among themselves, 
and something of fighting with other nations. But that is the common history 
of races and nations, and is no ground for Mr. Roosevelt's charge. Were it so, 
England and the United States are as " savage" as the Philippines. Were the 
measure of strife the measure of savagery, I quite think that the odds of civiliza- 
tion would be in favor of the Filipino. Nor is there in the normal life of four- 
fifths of the people, including all of those whom we have been fighting, anything 
whatever to warrant the allegations of Mr. Roosevelt. With those of the islanders 
to whom any such title could possibly be rightly applied, we have come into little 
or no contact. That the great majority of the Filipino people are a quiet, home- 
loving, peaceful, and peaceable people, is established by the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the most competent observers. That they have at times, like England, 
America, France, Germany, and other nations, broken away from their peaceful 
domesticity under pressure of one sort or another, no more proves or argues them 
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to be " savages" than it proves the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, or the Slav to belong 
to that category. 

The traits or the habits of savagery have not and do not exist in the normal 
life of the Filipino people. Does their accuser's charge then rest in their prac- 
tices during abnormal times, the times of war? Does the charge rest in their 
general ignorance of modern weapons of war and the skilful use of those 
weapons? America's homes may thank God then for Filipino savagery. It is 
well for America that the Filipino cannot use the Mauser as the Boer does. 
Does the charge rest in occasional reports of Filipino barbarity toward American 
prisoners or Americans left on the field of battle ? It will be quite well for us 
to go a bit slowly on that ground. I beg to refer to the press dispatches, re- 
cently published, dated from Shanghai, September 3, for an illustration of the 
proper methods of modern civilized warfare, as over against the barbarities of 
Filipino avagery. I accept the general truth of those dispatches because I hap- 
pen to have an intimate personal acquaintance with the man who sent them, and 
have reason to know of his probable accuracy. Is there no trace of " savagery " 
in those Filipino " killings" recently reported in these columns in a letter which 
the writer had no idea would be used for publication ? 

In working to-day over the arrangement of a mass of accumulated notes, 
memoranda, letters, etc., I found a brief note sent to me by a high ranking 
officer in the United States army just after a military expedition to the southward 
of Manila. A paragraph reads as follows : "It may be of interest to know that 
112 houses were burned on the 5th and 6th insts. on the road from Imus to 
Binacayan." This was American work. I remember the comment of an English 
lancer who regarded the transfixion of Boers with his lance as "jolly good 
sport."" I recall the treatment by Americans of the dead body of the Filipino 
General Gregorio del Pilar. I recall in all wars of all civilized (?) nations a 
long list of barbarities practised upon both the living and the dead, and wonder 
just where the difference comes in between the barbarity of a white man with a 
gun and a uniform, and the barbarity of a little brown man with a bolo, bare 
feet, a shirt the lower extension of which, for greater and more sensible comfort, 
he wears outside his trousers. 

In his belief in his religion, a religion of civilization and not of savagery, the 
average Filipino can give the average American long odds. The percentage of 
Filipinos who can read and write is endlessly above that shown by more than one 
of the United States. All competent observers admit the high standard of moral 
life among the Filipinos. Where, then, does the "savagery," the Apache, or the 
Boxer business come in ? Is it not quite time that a man who is regarded as eli- 
gible for the next to the highest position in the gift of the American people, and 
who aspires to the highest, should either call himself down or be called down by 
some one in authority, for the honoi\of the American people ? 

This gentleman also voices an opinion, held by some others, that Impe- 
rialism in this country is non-existent, and that the term is but a figure of speech 
Tised as a kind of political bugaboo. It may be that I do not understand the real 
meaning of the word. I take it to mean the political attitude of an individual or 
a nation towards any people who, by whatever process, may come within the 
governing power of that individual or nation, and denies to the governed any 
right to a voice in their own affairs. I take it to mean government, more or less 
■complete, by another, as opposed to self-government in all things essential. 
Under this interpretation, although we may have given to the Porto Ricans a few 
little political toys to play with, the American domination and control of their 
most important interests may well be regarded as Imperialism. I spent some 
months in Porto Rico during the early days of American occupation of that island, 
and may spend a little more time there before the winter is over. Should I go, 
I shall be greatly surprised if I am not confirmed in my original impression that 
the people of that land are well entitled to more voice than they have yet been 
given in the regulation of their affairs. 

As for the Philippines, the provision in Clause IX. of the Paris Treaty, and 
the repeated utterances of American officials to the effect that when they got ready 
to bow the knee in humble submission to their American conquerors, those who 
have sent an army to shoot the idea of independence out of them would then 
determine their political future, seems to me to smell very strongly of something 
like Imperialism. That the idea of genuine Imperialism is objectionable, utterly 
so, to all genuine Americans, I freely admit. America cannot govern another 
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and an alien people and remain America. Therefore the sooner some adminis- 
tration pulls the country out of the channel in which Porto Rican and Philippine 
affairs are now running, the less need will there be for Mr. Roosevelt and others 
to_ insist upon the non-existence of Imperialism in America, and the less ground 
will there be for some very good Americans to insist that Imperialism is now the 
order of the day in Washington, whatever it may be in the hearts of Americans. 

Albert G. Robinson. 

In the pamphlet on the ' ' Hell of War " which was looted from the United 
States mail, the necessary results of sending the type of men who fill the ranks 
of the armies of Great Britain and the United States were pictured in all their 
ghastly horror. 

How those forecasts have been justified is witnessed in the following letter 
from Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison. Other evidence of too bad a nature to be printed, 
even in this appeal to the conscience of the American people, is in my possession. 

Suffice it that the flag of the United States now flies in Manila, over the larg- 
est licensed brothel in existence, guarded by United States soldiers, and under 
the supervision of United States army surgeons, over whom Wm. McKinley is 
Commander-in-Chief. 

INDICTMENT BY MR. GARRISON. 

THE HIDEOUS NETHER SIDE OF WAR, AS IT IS BROUGHT HOME BY WHAT 
SURGEONS AND CHAPLAINS SEE AND REPORT, 

To the Editor of the ' ' Republican " : 

It is to be hoped that in time we shall obtain faithful pictures of life in 
camp and field. To-day it is difficult to find a medium of publication when the 
facts conflict with the theories of the administration. That a tacit censorship 
exists in the Republican press is palpable to every one who tries to get an inser- 
tion of unwelcome truth. The soldiers' letters, written privately, without 
thought of publicity, have revealed a depth of depravity and brutality so terrible 
that the last resort of the leading newspapers has been to throw discredit on their 
truth. 

Bishop Potter, after six days in Manila, comes back to tell us of the sobriety 
and good habits of the American soldier in the tropics. He did not see one 
drunken soldier, nor does he allude to the licentiousness of army men. It hap- 
pened that on the very day his testimony was given to the world, there called 
upon me an army official who had spent six months at Manila. Naturally I in- 
quired if his observation and opinion coincided with those of the bishop, whose 
warning that the true question with which the nation must deal is not " What 
shall we do with the Philippines, but what will the Philippines do with us ? " had 
not been forgotten. My informant is a man of medical education, a careful ob- 
server, of reflective mind, and exceedingly deliberate in. speech. This is the 
substance of his reply : 

He left San Francisco with the first troops sent to the Philippines. The 
Western regiment to which he was attached numbered about 1,300 men. Before 
sailing from San Francisco, not only was drunkenness prevalent, but 480 men 
were registered for venereal diseases. His judgment was that not over 10 per 
cent, were free from licentious vice. Half-way across the Pacific, so excessive 
was the contagion, that every man in the regiment was subject to examination, 
in order to check the scourge. 

Arrived in Manila, they found but few houses of ill-repute, with less than a 
score of total occupants, but immediately from all quarters came a great and sud- 
den accession. From Vladivostock, Singapore, Yokohama, Hong Kong, Calcutta, 
and other treaty ports, abandoned women poured into the new and active market. 
Social vice makes no distinction of race or color. These importations included 
Russians, Germans, French, and Italians. Three hundred were reported as arriv- 
ing on one steamer. They found cordial welcome, and their houses were guarded 
by United States soldiers under orders to protect the traffic. 

My visitor affirmed that, when he left Manila, in the Calla Aux, a street in 
the northwestern part of the city, these notorious houses occupied both sides of 
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the way for three-quarters of a mile, the windows filled with soliciting women in 
garbs too scandalous for description. The blessings of American civilization 
were beginning among a chaste and temperate people. Actual war upon the 
natives, although imminent, had not yet begun. 

On the arrival of the regiment there existed, according to my informant, 
one brewery, one distillery, one garden for the sale of beer and spirits, and sev- 
eral hotels, clubs, and restaurants, where liquor was served with meals. Among 
8,000 Spanish prisoners, not a single case of drunkenness was observable. With 
the arrival of our troops, the grog-shops multiplied and flourished, over 400 
cursing the conquered city. That the officers were no better than the men was 
the conviction of my informant. It was a coincidence that, on the very day of 
Bishop Potter's speech, the government reported the dismissal from the army by 
court-martial of Major Kirkman and Lieutenants Gregg and Bailey for " drunken- 
ness in the streets of Manila." 

The regimental canteen, my caller affirmed, was worse than the grog-shop. 
The temptation is ever present, and any good resolutions or feelings of disgust 
after a spree were quickly dispelled by another drink. On the financial side, a 
soldier's credit was limited at the saloon. Not so at the canteen, where his pay 
was held as security for his drink, and often entirely absorbed. A soldier is 
obliged to seek a grog-shop, but the canteen seeks him. 

If one questions whether such necessarily anonymous testimony as I report 
is to be compared with that of the great and good bishop of New York, let him 
read the chapter of horrors detailed in the " New Voice" by Frank M. Wells, 
late chaplain of United States volunteers, which he gave verbally to President 
McKinley and Secretary Root. Chaplain Pierce has laid stress upon the number 
of huts from which maddening native liquors were dispensed, but it is not made 
plain that these were not in such evidence before our troops arrived, for whose 
trade they were established. Chaplain Wells, in a recent interview with the 
editor of the " New York Philanthropist," testified : " Whiskey and bad women 
are running more men into death in the Philippines than are being killed by 
Filipino bullets or injured by other causes." 

Drunkenness, lust, gambling, brutality, and other vices that annihilate 
conscience are in full swing at Manila. Not only are the natives polluted bv 
this contact with superior civilization, but the soldiers who return to the United 
States bring with them the seeds of disease and contagion, to be sown broadcast. 
It has been estimated that 10,000 cases of syphilis afflicted the volunteers thus 
far returned from the Philippines to San Francisco. Who can estimate the 
ravages among our own people in consequence ? 

In the French army General Gallifet has just promulgated an order 
against the sale of ardent spirits in barrack or camp. Degeneracy and increase 
of insanity among the consumers of brandy and absinthe have forced the move. 
Mulhall, the statistician, says that alcoholic" insanity " is twice as frequent now as 
it was fifteen years ago, and the number placed under restraint on account of it 
has increased twenty-five per cent, in the last three years." Every ship-load of 
returning soldiers from Manila brings its quota of maniacs. 

We have a President belonging to the great Methodist denomination, which 
probably includes the largest percentage of prohibitionists of any religious organi- 
zation in the country. The souls of many of its members are stirred over the 
question whether their distinguished communicant turns his wineglasses down 
on festive occasions, or ventures to take a drop. We have a Secretary of the 
navy who is president of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society. Contribu- 
tions for it are annually solicited to save a few drunkards from the gutter. Mr. 
McKinley has but to speak the word to close every grog-shop in Manila and 
remedy the canteen abomination. He can find excuses for arbitrary power to 
the extent of nullifying the principles of republican government and" disregard- 
ing the Constitution, but not to clean out the saloons in the Philippines. Nor has 
the total abstainer, Secretary Long, yet made his influence felt against this 
national enormity, which destroys more human beings in a clay than his Massa- 
chusetts society can rescue in a lifetime. Let the responsibility be placed where 
it belongs. 

This is a difficult subject to handle without offence, but it needs exposure 
and emphasis more than any other aspect of war. Death closes the account, and 
wounds of flesh may heal, "but the soul degradation and dissemination of vice 
through the great enginery of the army entails incalculable curse. Nothing 
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should stir the indignation and purpose of women like this sin against the human 
race. From Cuba and Porto Rico comes the same story. The trail of armies is 
the trail of the serpent, and no fine phrases like those of Bishop Potter can for a 
moment obscure the devilish work in which the countrymen of Washington and 
Lincoln are now engaged. Two thousand years after the birth of the Prince of 
Peace, and pious lips, in his name, shielding the crime and the criminals ! 

William Lloyd Garrison. 
Boston, May 9, 1900. 

DOES HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 

A SPEECH BY LORD CHATHAM, NOV. 18, 1777, IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF 
PARLIAMENT " ON AN ADDRESS TO THE THRONE CONCERNING AFFAIRS IN 
AMERICA." — THE SITUATION THEN AND NOW COMPARED. 

" I rise, my Lords, to declare my sentiments on this most solemn and serious 
subject. It has imposed a load upon my mind, which, I fear, nothing can remove, 
but which impels me to endeavor its alleviation, by a free and unreserved com- 
munication of my sentiments. 

«* In the first part of the address I have the honor of heartily concurring 
with the noble earl who moved it. No man feels sincerer joy than I do ; none 
can offer more genuine congratulations on every accession of strength to the Prot- 
estant succession. I therefore join in every congratulation on the birth of 
another princess, and the happy recovery of her Majesty. 

" But I must stop here. My courtly complaisance will carry me no farther. 
I will not join in congratulation on misfortune and disgrace. I cannot concur in 
a blind and servile address, which approves and endeavors to sanctify the mon- 
strous measures which have heaped disgrace and misfortune upon us. This, my 
Lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment ! It is not a time for adulation. 
The smoothness of flattery cannot now avail — cannot save us in this rugged and 
awful crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the Throne in the language of 
truth. We must dispel the illusion and the darkness which envelop it, and dis- 
play, in its full danger and true colors, the ruin that is brought to our doors. 

* * * 

6 ' This, my Lords, is our duty. It is the proper function of this noble as- 
sembly, sitting, as we do, upon our honors in this House, the hereditary council 
of the Crown. Who is the minister — where is the minister, that has dared to 
suggest to the Throne the contrary, unconstitutional language this day delivered 
from it? The accustomed language from the Throne has been application to 
Parliament for advice, and a reliance on its constitutional advice and assistance. 
As it is the right of Parliament to give, so it is the duty of the Crown to ask it. 
But on this day, in this extreme momentous exigency, no reliance is reposed on 
our constitutional counsels! no advice is asked from" the sober and enlightened 
care of Parliament ! but the Crown, from itself and by itself, declares an unalter- 
able determination to pursue measures — and what measures, my Lords ? The 
measures that have produced the imminent perils that threaten us ; the measures 

that have brought ruin to our doors. 

, * # # 

" Can the Minister of the day now presume to expect a continuance of sup- 
port in this ruinous infatuation ? Can Parliament be so dead as to its dignity and 
its duty as to be thus deluded into the loss of the one and the violation of the 
other ? To give an unlimited credit and support for the steady perseverance in 
measures not proposed for our parliamentary advice, but dictated and forced 
upon us — in measures, I say, my Lords, which have reduced this late flourish- 
ing empire to ruin and contempt! « But yesterday, and England might have 
stood against the world ; now none so poor to do her reverence. 1 I use the 
words of a poet ; but, though it be poetry, it is no fiction. It is a shameful 
truth, that not only the power and strength of this country are wasting away and 
expiring, but her well-earned glories, her true honor, and substantial dignity are 
sacrificed. 

* # * 

"France, my Lords, has insulted you: she has encouraged and sustained 
America, and, whether America be wrong or right, the dignity of this country 
ought to spurn at the officious insult of French interference. The ministers and 
ambassadors of those who are called rebels and enemies are in Paris ; in Paris 
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they transact the reciprocal interests of America and France. Can there be a 
more mortifying insult ? Can even our ministers sustain a more humiliating 
disgrace ? Do they dare to resent it ? Do they presume even to hint a vindica- 
tion of their honor, and the dignity of the state, by requiring the dismission of 
the plenipotentiaries of America ? Such is the degradation to which they have 
reduced the glories of England ! The people whom they affect to call contempt- 
ible rebels, but whose growing power has at last obtained the name of enemies ; 
the people with whom they have engaged this country in war, and against whom 
they now command our implicit support in every measure of desperate hostility, 
— this people, despised as rebels, or acknowledged as enemies, are abetted 
against you, supplied with every military store, their interests consulted, and 
their ambassadors entertained by your inveterate enemy ! and our ministers dare 
not interpose with dignity or effect. Is this the honor of a great kingdom ? Is 
this the indignant spirit of England, who ' but yesterday ' gave law to the house 
of Bourbon? My Lords, the dignity of nations demands a decisive conduct in a 
situation like this. . . . 

■■¥■ # * 

" My Lords, this ruinous and ignominious situation, where we cannot act with 
success, nor suffer with honor, calls upon us to remonstrate in the strongest and 
loudest language of truth to rescue the ear of majesty from the delusions which 
surround it. The desperate state of our arms abroad is in part known. No man 
thinks more highly of them than 1 do. Hove and honor the English troops. I 
know their virtues and their valor. I know they can achieve anything except im- 
possibilities ; and I know that the conquest of English America is an impossi- 
bility. You cannot, I venture to say it, you cannot conquer America. Your 
armies in the last war effected everything that could be effected ; and what was 
it ? It cost a numerous army, under the command of a most able general (Lord 
Amherst), now a noble Lord in this House, a long and laborious campaign to 
expel fixe thousand Frenchmen from French America. My Lords, you cannot 
conquer America. What is your present situation there ? We do not know the 
worst; but we know that in three campaigns we have done nothing and suf- 
fered much. Besides the sufferings, perhaps total loss of the Northern force, 
the best appointed army that ever took the field, commanded by Sir William 
Howe, has retired from the American lines. He was obliged to relinquish his 
attempt, and with great delay and danger to adopt a new and distant plan of 
operations. We shall soon know, and in any event have reason to lament, 
what may have happened since. As to conquest, therefore, my Lords, I repeat, 
it is impossible. You may swell every expense and every effort still more ex- 
travagantly ; pile and accumulate every assistance you can buy or borrow ; traffic 
and barter with every little pitiful German prince that sells and sends his sub- 
jects to the shambles of a foreign prince ; your efforts are forever vain and im- 
potent— doubly so, from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it irritates, 
to an incurable resentment, the minds of your enemies, to overrun them with the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their possessions to 
the rapacity of hireling cruelty ! If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, 1 never would lay down 

my arms — never — never — never. 

* * # 

" You may conciliate America by your present measures. You cannot sub- 
due her by your present or by any measures. What, then, can you do? You 
cannot conquer ; you cannot gain ; but you can address ; you can lull the fears 
and anxieties of the moment into an ignorance of the danger that should produce 
them. But, my Lords, the time demands the language of truth. We must not 
now apply the flattering unction of servile compliance or blind complaisance. 
In a just and necessary war, to maintain the rights or honor of my country, I 
would strip the shirt from my back to support it. But in such a war as this, 
unjust in principle, impracticable in its means, and ruinous in its consequences, I 
would not contribute a single effort nor a single shilling. I do not call for 
vengeance on the heads of those who have been guilty : I only recommend to 
them to make their retreat. Let them walk off; and let them make haste, or 
they may be assured that speedy and condign punishment will overtake them. 

"My Lords, I have submitted to you, with the freedom and truth which I 
think my duty, my sentiments on your present awful situation. I have laid 
before you the ruin of your power, the disgrace of your reputation, the pollution 
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of your discipline, the contamination of your morals, the complication of calami- 
ties, foreign and domestic, that overwhelm your sinking country ; our dearest 
interests, your own liberties, the Constitution itself totters to the foundation. 
All this disgraceful danger, this multitude of misery, is the monstrous offspring 
of this unnatural war. We have been deceived and deluded too long. Let us 
now stop short. This is the crisis — the only crisis of time and situation, to give 
us a^ possibility of escape from the fatal effects of our delusions. But if, in an 
obstinate and infatuated perseverance in folly, we slavishly echo the peremptory 
words this day presented to us, nothing can save this devoted country from com- 
plete and final ruin. We madly rush into multiplied miseries, and ' confusion 
worse confounded. 1 

* * * 

"Is it possible, can it be believed, that Ministers are yet blind to this im- 
pending destruction ? I did hope, that instead of this false and empty vanity, 
this overweening pride, engendering high conceits and presumptuous imagina- 
tions, Ministers would have humbled themselves in their errors, would have 
confessed and retracted them, and by an active, though a late, repentance, have 
endeavored to redeem them. But, my Lords, since they had neither sagacity to 
foresee, nor justice nor humanity to shun these oppressive calamities — since not 
even severe experience can make them feel, nor the imminent ruin of their 
country awaken them from their stupefaction, the guardian care of Parliament 
must interpose. I shall therefore, my Lords, propose to you an amendment of 
the address to his Majesty, to be inserted immediately after the two first para- 
graphs of congratulation on the birth of a princess, to recommend an immediate 
cessation of hostilities and the commencement of a treaty to restore peace and 
liberty to America, strength and happiness to England, security and permanent 
prosperity to both countries. This, my Lords, is yet in our power; and let not 
the wisdom and justice of your Lordships neglect the happy and, perhaps, the 
only opportunity. By the establishment of irrevocable law founded on mutual 
rights, and ascertained by treaty, these glorious enjoyments may be firmly per- 
petuated. And let me repeat to your Lordships, that the strong bias of America, 
at least of the wise and sounder parts of it, naturally inclines to this happy and 
constitutional reconnection with you. Noth withstanding the temporary intrigues 
with France, we may still be assured of their ancient and confirmed partiality to 
us. America and France cannot be congenial. 

* * * 

" My Lords, to encourage and confirm that innate inclination to this country, 
founded on every principle of affection, as well as consideration of interest : to 
restore that favorable disposition into a permanent and powerful reunion with 
this country ; to revive the mutual strength of the empire ; again we awe the 
house of Bourbon, instead of meanly truckling, as our present calamities compel 
us, to every insult of French caprice and Spanish punctilio ; to reestablish our 
commerce ; to reassert our rights and our honor ; to confirm our interests, and 
renew our glories forever — a consummation most devoutly to be endeavored ! 
and which, I trust, may yet arise from reconciliation with America — I have the 
honor of submitting to you the following amendment, which I move to be inserted 
after the two first paragraphs of the address : 

" ' And that this House does most humbly advise and supplicate his Majesty 
to be pleased to cause the most speedy and effectual measures to be taken for re- 
storing peace in America ; and that no time may be lost in proposing an imme- 
diate opening of a treaty for the final settlement of the tranquillity of these inval- 
uable provinces, by a removal of the unhappy causes of this ruinous civil war, 
and by a just and adequate security against the return of the like calamities in 
times to come. And this House desire to offer the most dutiful assurances to his 
Majesty that they will, in due time, cheerfully cooperate with the magnanimity 
and tender goodness of his Majesty for the preservation of his people, by such 
explicit and most solemn declarations, and provisions of fundamental and irrevo- 
cable laws, as may be judged necessary for the ascertaining and fixing forever 
the respective rights of Great Britain and her colonies. '" 



Men now holding positions of authority and influence which some of them 
never could have attained except for the possession of property gained in com- 
merce by their ancestors, and who figure as " scholars in politics''' or advocates of 
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a " strenuous life " in the brutal pursuits of war, now venture to scout at the com- 
mercial argument against criminal aggression, while their more honest and out- 
spoken companions justify colonial expansion merely because it will be profitable 
to grab and plunder. I therefore add to the text dealing with immediate condi- 
tions another treatise having a wider scope. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MECHANICAL SCIENCE ON THE SOCIAL 
CONDITION OF HUMANITY. 

SUBMITTED AT THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, JUNE, 1900. 

By Edward Atkinson. 

I have been requested to submit a paper on the foregoing subject. In com- 
pliance with that request I offer the following views on only one department of 
Mechanical Invention : 

We can readily conceive the human race wandering over vast spaces in pre- 
historic ages, few in number, each family living on the spontaneous products of 
the soil, without knowledge of how to make fire and without any mechanical 
appliances or tools. We can imagine what happened when the first man who 
had invented a flint spear-head found out that it gave him greater power. Pres- 
ently the art of keeping fire alive was devised, later the art of making fire ; then 
the art of cooking was discovered, and the man who could make flint spear-heads 
with which to provide the most food energy to his body took a dominant position. 
Presently the arrow was invented which was discharged from some kind of bow, 
the gut of animals coming into use for bow-strings. 

The first man who excelled in these arts became capable of exerting power 
not only over the beasts of the field and the forest but over his neighbors. 
Doubtless he assumed that power. Tribal organization then came into existence. 
The superiority of the tribe that had invented tools over those who had not 
became manifest. Distribution by force, plunder and rapine, the stronger con- 
trolling the weaker and less intelligent, evidently became a rule in the primary 
organization of society. New social conditions have been developed with every 
mechanical invention applied to killing implements. Presently emerged the art 
of war. The warrior became the chief, free of labor, the woman becoming a 
beast of burden. As time went on, new inventions in the art of killing and in the 
organization of armed forces were developed, and with their progress, tribes, 
races, and states gained control over others according to their superiority in 
mechanical invention applied to the art of war. 

Progress was presently made in substituting slavery for slaughter ; captured 
persons were made useful, while the military caste grew more and more arro- 
gant in their contempt for the art of peace. The feudal system ensued over a 
large part of Europe. The man in armor — knight, earl, duke, king, and the like 
— was enabled by mechanical invention applied to making armor and killing im- 
plements to subjugate the common people to his sway. 

As time went on, new mechanical and constructive inventions were applied in 
the art of war, the building of castles proof against anything but gunpowder. 
The robber barons were thus able to hold in subjection great areas of country. 
But even before the invention of gunpowder several mechanical appliances had 
tended to reduce the power of the man in armor. The cross-bow, capable of 
sending an arrow but a short distance, had not overcome the power of the man in 
armor. The long-bow went a step further and had nearly unhorsed the knight 
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enabling well-armed infantry, especially the Swiss, to overcome the power of the 
petty dukes and knights, who only gave up fighting among themselves and united 
under one leader for a time, in order to continue their oppression of the subject 
masses. The military caste used every possible effort to suppress invention and 
to keep the control over the common people, but presently came the invention of 
gunpowder, the most effective invention in changing the social conditions yet 
developed. It must have been very unpleasant to the feudal chieftain, mounted 
and clad in complete armor, to have a bullet put through the iron pot with which 
his head had previously been protected. Doubtless his assumption of superior 
intelligence and right to govern was profoundly shaken by the first bullet which 
unhorsed him. 

We witness in the records of war the constant efforts of the military caste to 
degrade the tradesman and the mechanic, to keep them in subjection and as far as 
possible to prevent the application of invention that might in any way render the 
man at arms equal to the members of the military caste by whom armies were 
organized. Had the common school been earlier established, and had common 
intelligence and instruction accompanied progress in the mechanical art of kill- 
ing, war would long since have become impossible. War is generated in igno- 
rance, ambition, and greed. 

It is only by base appeals to bad motives that the military caste and the priv- 
ileged classes can now array the privates of different countries and races against 
each other. It is only by appeals to ignorance and prejudice that private soldiers 
can be induced to fight, who would otherwise live in a condition of peace, order, 
and mutual service. 

The fine art of war, alias killing, has developed with greater rapidity in the 
nineteenth century than ever before, until we are almost at the point when it 
will become so uncertain which of any two naval vessels or armies in battle 
array will be quickly destroyed as to make it bad policy to bring them very near 
each other, especially since the improvement of rifles has made it certain that 
unless the officers disguise themselves as privates and fall into the ranks they 
will be the first to be hit. Under these conditions war may become as absurd, 
ridiculous, and archaic as it is ghastly, atrocious, and beastly in its immediate 
effects., 

A little over one hundred years ago Immanuel Kant published his great essay 
on '* Eternal Peace," in which he laid down the principle in the following para- 
phrase : "Seek yet first the kingdom of pure practical reason and its right- 
eousness, and then will your object, the benefit of perpetual peace, be added unto 
you." 

■ In the light of pure reason is not all war due to ignorance or imbecility ? 
What could be more grotesquely horrible than the pictures in the ' ' London 
Graphic " of Englishmen and Boers meeting to bury the dead or holding 
friendly intercourse while succoring the wounded; then obeying the orders to 
shoot each other in a contest in which their own welfare is sacrificed either to 
the greed, the ambition, or the incapacity of the leaders on both sides? 

Kant's essay rests upon the belief that men in civil life had attained sufficient 
intelligence to stop the privileged classes from substituting a war of tariffs for a 
war of armies. It could not have occurred to a man of such power of thought 
as Kant that men and nations, after having attained a vision of liberty, of peace, 
of order, and of mutual service, could be so misled as to pervert the power of 
taxation to purposes of private gain. Yet this phase of economic folly had to 
be passed through during the last one hundred years and has not yet spent its 
force. 
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There has been, however, a yet more potent force exerted by mechanics in 
pursuit of gain which may put a stop to war sooner than the practice of regular 
commerce may do so. It will be observed that all the great recent inventions in 
the art of war have been made by civilians ; that is to say, by mechanics occupied 
in the pursuit of gain. Some minor inventions have been made by military 
men, but all the great inventions merely need the name of the inventors to be 
given to prove that the men of sufficient capacity to make great inventions in 
mechanical appliances have never taken to the pursuits of militarism. They 
have employed their tools to their own benefit, but have left it to others to apply 
them in the art of killing. Witness the list of great inventors : Whitney, Krupp, 
Remington, Maxim, Ericsson, Whitehead, Walmsley, Nordenfeldt, Armstrong, 
Laird, Crump, Holland, and all the rest — gun-makers, ship-builders and con- 
structors of marine engines. Who invented smokeless powder I know not; 
certainly not a military man. 

It is a singular fact that the list of great soldiers and naval officers contains 
not one name of a great inventor in the military art, while the list of the great 
inventors of weapons and the constructors of naval vessels contains not a single 
name of any man who ever attained any considerable position in the use of their 
weapons or their ships. Men of highest repute in their personal relations become 
officers in armies and navies, rendering as great service as men can render in 
wars which are in defence of liberty. Yet in this country, in which the principle 
of liberty and freedom from militarism has been more fully established than 
anywhere else, notwithstanding the present craze, men of inventive ability or of 
great administrative power find no permanent career either in the army or the 
navy. The service which they can render in occupations in which the leaders 
are sometimes called "captains of industry," and the rewards which they can 
readily attain in the arts of peace, draw them out of the army and the navy into 
the pursuits which contribute to the general welfare as well as to their own. 
The strictly military class, consisting of men who in foreign states can find no 
other career, or who in this country choose and remain in the military profession, 
are seldom men of much capacity for other occupations. Many names will occur 
to you of those who had left the army and the navy before the Civil War, but 
who returned to it in defence of liberty. Many names could now be given of 
very able men who had left the destructive pursuits of the navy to take charge 
of great establishments of a constructive type. 

Any one who studies progress in the application of mechanical science to 
social conditions for the last one hundred years will find that the introduction 
of every one of these inventions in killing implements has been resisted for a 
time by the military classes. They have been very averse to changing their 
tactics and altering their military formations. They have not approved tne 
necessity of giving up the leadership to the mechanics whom they have previously 
looked down upon as being engaged in a subordinate occupation. For instance, 
naval battles are no longer a question of seamanship ; they have become a mere 
problem in engineering. The one who is sure to win in the naval contest is the 
one who has the best products of the mechanic arts in his ship, and the most 
intelligent mechanics to work them. He must possess enough seamanship to 
get his ship into the right position, but there he gives way to the mechanic who 
works the whole interior mechanism of the vessel and its guns. Without the 
skilled engineer and mechanic the admiral is powerless. 

It is to be hoped and may be expected that one or the other of the submarine 
boats now in progress of development by mechanics, and now being forced upon 
the naval officers of different countries against their will, will put all the modern 
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battleships into a state of innocuous desuetude. It is not a big job. Iso armored 
vessels that have been in existence for more than ten years are now capable of 
any effective service, and all tha;fc are now being constructed will be relegated to 
the obscure harbors like that of Bermuda, where they will not be within com- 
mon view, even if the submarine boat is not already so well assured as to give 
them a safer position at the bottom of the sea. I went to Bermuda a few years 
since, where I found an out-of-the-way harbor to which Great Britain had sent 
the Confederate rams built by the Lairds during the Civil War, and a large 
number of out-of-date ironclads, in all about twenty-five million dollars' worth 
of old iron still in the form of ships that would not pay to take to pieces. It is 
fortunate that we have no obscure harbor where our obsolete vessels can be con- 
cealed from public view. Our waste cannot be concealed. 

A recent picture in the " Graphic and London !N"ews " illustrates a grotesquely 
funny way of disposing of waste in naval construction. One of the great iron- 
clad battleships of which Great Britain was so proud but a few years since is 
represented as a target fitted up with dummy guns and dummy men, possibly 
having cost a million dollars. Twelve hundred yards away one of the bigger 
ships, the " Majestic," probably costing three times as much, is pictured firing at 
the other with modern weapons. The report goes on to say that almost the first 
shot would have destroyed nearly the whole crew had there been any but dummy 
men in the target, and within a few minutes the great iron-clad master of the 
sea of but a few years since was reduced to a helpless wreck. How soon will 
the " Majestic " become a target ? Perhaps in ten years more or less. But what a 
pity the experiment could not have been carried out to its conclusion, dummies 
taking the place of men on the "Majestic," and a little microbe or submarine 
boat burrowing its way under the sea at a trifling cost, knocking a hole in her 
bottom and sending her also to innocuous desuetude at the bottom of the sea. 

The people of Great Britain are now trying to find out how many old hulks 
are listed in the active force of the navy that are fit for nothing but targets ; also 
how many of the newer battleships are fitted with boilers of a certain type which 
the navy department adopted to the exclusion of others but a few years since, 
which are now found to be all but worthless. 

Spain had a great navy on paper. What part of the navies of other countries 
is now of any effective service ? Possibly a considerable part of those which 
have been constructed within, the last five years. Possibly those which are now 
on the stocks in this country, upon which the recent Congress, being incapable 
of reaching any sound conclusion, has put upon a Boston lawyer of fair repute in 
his profession without any experience in metallurgy the responsibility of decid- 
ing whether or not to spend five hundred dollars ($500) a ton for thirty thousand 
(30,000) tons of steel plate, say fifteen million dollars ($15,000,000) in all; 
while in another department of the government known as the Ordnance Bureau 
it is hoped that some new guns now being tested will render the fifteen million 
dollars 7 worth of steel plates, or their counterparts on the ships of other coun- 
tries, a useless encumbrance, of little avail in preventing the destruction of the 
ship from the shore batteries. 

The progress of invention in the art of killing has been accompanied by 
necessary retrogression in the conduct of war. In former times when knight 
met knight face to face there was an element of chivalry in the contest. When 
great forces met each other in battle array manhood was unquestionably devel- 
oped. But as the mental energy of the inventor developed more effective and 
long-distance killing implements, calling for something more than mere courage 
in their use, the conduct of war was wholly changed. It no longer consists in 
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an open or equal fight, but has degenerated into ambushing, spying, cheating, 
misleading, and attacking in the back or on the flank. The fine art consists in 
getting a better gun or a more destructive implement, while depriving the oppo- 
nent of an equal chance. Not only is the old battle array out of date, but every 
force now includes a great body of sharpshooters whose business it is to get 
behind stones or heaps of dirt or up in a tree and to pick off the officers on 
the other side. Every trick and device that would be base in the conduct of 
commerce is not only justified but is necessary in the conduct of war. What 
would dishonor a merchant gives glory to a general. The sagacious remark of 
a British officer regarding the Maxim gun is to the point. He said it was < ' the 
best gun for killing niggers that had ever been invented. 1 ' 

All wars are now wrong. They must originate in a wrong attempted or 
done by one state or nation to another. Where the parties in any contest both 
act consistently with human rights, there can be no violence. Yet some wars 
must be justified in defence of human liberty. Such wars develop great charac- 
ters, but none are more ready to condemn the " Hell of War" than the men of 
highest repute who have led in the conduct of wars which have been in defence 
of human liberty. 

It is ignorance on the part of great masses of the people which betrays them 
to the false leaders who promote militarism, permit criminal aggression to be 
committed, and unjustifiable wars to be conducted at their cost. But the progress 
which has put the tradesman and the mechanic in control of the art of war is 
gradually pervading great masses of the people of this country and of Europe, 
developing what has b'een called the " thinking bayonet." When the great body 
of the privates carry thinking bayonets, it will be useless for the military class to 
array them in contest with each other and order them to fight. They will 
rightly say, " We privates will not kill each other, and we refuse to engage in 
mutual slaughter. Our interests are the same. We desire to keep the peace, 
and to exchange services, not bullets, each with the other. We mean to enjoy 
the abundance of modern life, free of the destructive taxation which you impose 
upon us. We will, however, obey to the letter one class of your orders. We 
will all volunteer in the sharpshooting division whom you have ordered to shoot 
the officers on the other side, and not to waste powder on the privates. We will 
cheerfully obey that order from each side. We will shoot as many officers as 
will expose themselves, and we will refrain from shooting each other. Or, if 
our officers prefer it, we will array the privates in line on two sides of a battle- 
field ; we will then put our officers to the front, order them all to face so as only 
to hit each other, while we look on at the contest. When the number has been 
sufficiently diminished to be incapable of further mischief, the privates will salute 
each other, return to the pursuits of peace, order, and industry, and be thereafter 
free from malignant influence of militarism generated in that spirit which has 
lately led a foreign observer to make the true remark that « When you scratch a 
jingo, you find a pirate.' " 

I would not suggest to any of the masters of mechanical engineering here 
present to divert their attention from the kind of work in which they are now 
engaged, but if they can by the way improve rifles, guns, or other killing imple- 
ments, or invent more destructive implements of war than have yet been devised, 
then Kant's vision of Eternal Peace may be realized sooner than most people an- 
ticipate. If we could only reach the point when whole fleets could be destroyed 
by a single impregnable and unsinkable warship, the peace of God might prevail 
upon the sea ; and if an airship or some other invention may soon enable a few 
men from a high point of vantage to inflict the maximum slaughter on the op- 
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posing force, without loss to themselves, as in the late naval contest in Manila 
bay, that will "be a long step in overcoming the semi-barbaric conditions of war- 
fare as now conducted. Is there not reason to hope for those high attainments 
in the mechanic arts ? You now have all the high explosives, with more yet to 
' be invented. You have electricity, liquid air, and other great forces on which 
only a beginning has been made in their application to the science of destruction. 
It may happen that ere long one of two results may occur in any given contest : 
First, both forces may be so completely shattered and destroyed as to disable 
both sides that engage in warfare without advantage to either ; or, what we may 
hope for especially in this country, the means of defence will become so absolute 
as to render an attack by any other state or nation a surely suicidal enterprise. 
The final ending will, however, come in the progress of the higher education 
which will render the art of war an ignoble, if not always an immoral pursuit. 

It is not held that the great progress which is now assured in making imple- 
ments of war more destructive will lead to non-resikance or that it will do away 
with the necessity of applying force to the maintenance of order. On the contrary, 
it will give to the great commercial states of the world, which are now beginning 
to witness the benefit and the necessity of the "open door" to commerce on 
equal terms for all nations, the power to enforce order and to compel submission 
to international agreements. The beginning may be made upon the high seas 
by abolishing privateering and making private property free of seizure. The 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, combined with Russia, may enforce these 
rules against all the lesser nations. Russia is entering upon a great industrial 
development and is eager to lessen the burden of militarism. What more reason- 
able than that these great commercial nations should enforce international peace 
upon the ocean ? In that way the sea power may cease to be destructive and 
may become constructive. Presently simple agreements may take the place 
even of the police of the seas. 

In 1817 President Madison and the British Foreign Office made a simple 
agreement to forbid armaments upon the Great Lakes " in order to avoid collision 
and to save expense." That agreement has kept the peace during the whole 
period ; and yet the annual commerce of the Great Lakes exceeds that of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The false theory that international commerce is in any part a war upon 
domestic industry is intellectually dead. It has no support in this country 
except among men whose political convictions have become fossilized or else on 
the part of those who represent vested interests. The absurdity of asserting the 
policy of the " open door " in the East while closing our own door by prohibi- 
tive duties against the West or the East is becoming as absurd as it is injurious. 

A SUPPLEMENT NOT GIVEN IN THE TREATISE WHEN FIRST SUBMITTED. 

When I was engaged in revising this treatise for the present publication, I 
had a singular dream, in which I was trying to invent new weapons by which 
the conduct of war could be so changed that the privates should be spared from 
death, while the generals and their staffs might be speedily killed, so as to 
give the privates the quickest opportunity to fraternize. In my dream I invented 
for the first purpose a shell charged with hundreds of metallic sheep ticks each 
with its two horns by which the tick burrows into the skin of the sheep. In the 
bellies each tick was to be supplied with a chemical causing the most intense and 
paralysing irritation like the sting of a hornet, but of no permanent harm. The 
idea in my dream was that as soon as the military array came within shooting 
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distance these shells should be discharged, each scattering hundreds of the ticks 
so as to render the whole force incapable of any further mischief for an hour or 
more. 

The device for killing the generals and their staff was to be a soundless 
weapon charged with an expansive force that could make no smoke or other im- 
pression upon the eye, and of very long range ; these weapons to be placed in 
charge of a division of scouts, each acting as the Boers appear to have acted, 
each scouting on the line of march, or in the rear of an army, and sniping the 
higher officers, as the special corps of sharpshooters is now trained to shoot 
line officers, who have thus been forced to disguise themselves as privates, and 
to fall into the ranks. The Boers seem to have made great progress in this fine 
art of war, the proportion of British officers killed having been double that of the 
privates. 

In my dream it occurred to me that the generals and their aids could not thus 
protect themselves, but must always occupy a separate and conspicuous position 
on the line of march or in the rear at some distance from the line of battle, from 
which it might be overlooked. 

Therefore I dreamed that the scouts could get in the rear or on the flanks 
and with their long-distance, sightless, and soundless weapons might very 
speedily disable all the commanding officers and thus save a vast number of the 
lives of the privates. I have not the mechanical aptitude to put my dream into 
practice, but I commend these ideas to inventors. 

If this dream is considered unfit to be put in practice let any one reflect 
what Europe would have been saved had Napoleon been shot by a scout in the 
first battle in Egypt before he deserted the French army and returned to Paris. 

All wars are now conducted on general methods of assassination by stabbing 
an army in the back or on the flank. What greater objection can be taken to the 
fine art of killing generals first, in order to spare the privates ? 

When I first wrote down the record of this dream it then seemed vary re- 
pulsive. The idea of making the higher officers of an army a mark for a sight- 
less and soundless rifle was at first abhorrent. Yet it would be merely another 
step in the progressive atrocitj* in the conduct of war. The life of the general is 
of no more value to him and his family than the life of the private, and if by the 
sacrifice of the higher officers of an army, few in number, the lives of many 
privates may be saved, what more humane practice could be possible in the hell 
of war ? Why would it be any meaner to shoot a general with a sightless and 
soundless rifle from a jjoint so distant as to make the marksman almost sure of 
escape, than to ambush a division of privates or to stab them in the back by a 
flank movement ? The latter gives glory to the military officer ; why should not 
the shooting of the general, with consequent confusion in the conduct of the 
army, give equal glory to the marksman ? 

I have submitted these views to an expert who pronounces the thin shell of 
which the fragments might not kill more than one or two, loaded with steel sheep 
ticks of the hornet type, a perfectly feasible and practical idea ; remarking that 
such a charge of millions of hornets in the face of an advancing line of troops 
would be apt to have the same effect as a stream of hot water from a steam fire- 
engine directed in the face of an advancing mob. Instead of hornet poison it 
would be more humane and perhaps more effective to use morphine, so that by 
subcutaneous injection the opposing forces would be paralyzed and the one 
which was least affected or which waked up first might disarm the other. 

Smokeless powder has solved a part of the problem of inventing a gun for 
killing generals at a long distance. It only needs a little more invention to 
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diminish the sound so that the shot might be fired with comparative safety from 
any vantage-point or concealed place near or far away, so as to accomplish this 
useful purpose. Maxim has attained a large fortune and high repute by the 
invention of the best gun for killing niggers. The next man may make as large 
a fortune and as high repute by enabling the " niggers," or conscripted privates, 
to use the best gun for sniping generals, line officers and others, without whom 
organized armies cannot be directed. 

One little addition would be needed, a fine searchlight of very light weight, 
by which the headquarters of the general and staff might be identified in a dark 
night, so that they might be mercifully removed while they slept. This would 
mark the highest point yet attained in the fine art of killing, usually called war. 

With such weapons even men in whom the survival of the brutal instinct 
causes them to enjoy the conduct of war might quail. There are wa} r s of making 
even a bulldog run away, and there may be ways of making men who have 
been compared to "bulldogs with confused ideas" submit to the inevitable 
progress of intelligence and invention. 

I believe the proportion of English officers killed in the Boer war, or else 
disabled by wounds, has been about seven per cent, of the whole number en- 
gaged; and this has been in a contest with a relatively insignificant body of ill- 
organized men. When that ratio is doubled, as it soon will be, the recruiting 
of officers may become as slow and difficult as the recruiting of privates for 
service in the Philippines now is ; and if the rate of killing officers could only be 
increased to twenty-five per cent, of their number the organization of an army 
might become impracticable. 

Imagine a contest between this country and some of the European states 
which have proposed to organize in defence against the progressive exports of 
this country. Imagine their success in landing a considerable force of con- 
scripted privates upon our shore and an effort to march a little way into the 
country. What would happen? The sharpshooters, armed with sightless and 
soundless rifles, and organized as they would be in this country in scouting order, 
would presently kill off the larger portion of the officers, especially of the higher 
ranks ; the conscript privates, having been furnished with a free passage to this 
country by their respective governments, would take the same opportunity which 
so many of the Hessians took in the Revolutionary war to lay down their arms 
and through temporary captivity in some wholesome camp qualify themselves to 
become American citizens. 



THE DOMINION OF IRON AND COAL. 

WHAT IT STANDS FOR. — THE TRUE SOURCE OF WORLD POWER. 

Submitted at the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 

Science. 
By Edward Atkinson. 

In dealing with the great commerce of the world certain facts should be 
noted : 

1. The home market in every state or nation is by far the most important, 
even in respect to the great manufacturing and exporting countries. Domestic 
consumption and trade must always greatly exceed foreign traffic. But both 
domestic consumption and foreign trade rest upon, coal and iron. Witness the 
relative unimportance of exports disclosed by the figures even of the principal 
manufacturing countries — Great Britain, France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium — which are the machine-using or manufacturing states of Europe. To 
them may be added the United States, and we have the great exporting nations 
listed. 
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From the latest report by Mr. Frederic Emory, chief of the bureau of foreign 
commerce. State Department, I have derived the figures from which the following 
computations are made. It is a case in which per capita estimates will not mis- 
lead : 

Imports by the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland — amount 

per head in 1898 $57 00 

Imports of France, Germany, Belgium, and Netherlands, the latter being 
mainly ports of entry, from which a large part of the imports are dis- 
tributed among interior states, — imports per capita, 1898 . . . 35 00 

United States 8 50 

EXPORTS PER CAPITA. 

United Kingdom $29 00 

France, Germany, Belgium, and Netherlands 30 00 

United States 17 00 

The population of the five manufacturing states of Europe named numbers, 
in round figures, 147,000,000. They buy from us 87 per cent, of our total export 
at the rate of $7.25 per head of their own population. They are dependent upon 
us in large measure for food, timber, and fibres, and may become more or less 
dependent upon us for coal and iron. 

The latest computation of the population of the globe given in the Interna- 
tional Geography is 1,507,000,000. Deducting the numbers in the manufacturing 
states of Europe and the United States combined, — 221,000,000, — our possible 
customers in the rest of the world number 1,286,000,000. Their total purchases 
from us in 1898 were 13 per cent, of our total exports or at the rate of a fraction 
over thirteen cents per head. But even this statement does not disclose all the 
facts. 

Canada and Australasia, containing about 10,000,000 people, bought from us 
in 1898 a little over 8 per cent, of our total export at the rate of $10 per head of 
their population. These figures being again deducted disclose that our total sales 
to Asia, Africa, Polynesia, Central and South America, Mexico, and the West In- 
dies were only 5 per cent, of our total export, varying but a fraction from 
$60,000,000 for the supply of 1,260,000,000 people at less than five cents per 
head. 

The forces of iron and steel are now penetrating these great areas, and are 
developing an increased power of purchase. When we cease to try to open the 
doors of commerce by force, and when we welcome their products in exchange 
for our own by peaceful methods, who can measure the increased benefit to these 
non-manufacturing states and to ourselves as well ? 

It will be observed that even in the United Kingdom, whose people depend 
more than any other upon foreign commerce, the total import and export can 
bear but a moderate ratio to what the home trade must of necessity be. We have 
no exact means of measuring it in figures. In Germany, France, and the Low 
Countries the ratio of foreign trade to the home traffic is far less, while in this 
country the export traffic, although a sort of balance wheel, relieving us from 
the surplus of our products, bears but a very small ratio to the great volume of 
the home trade. 

We have not the exact data of the imports and exports of all other conti- 
nents and states, but the less advanced their inhabitants are in the application of 
iron and steel or of labor-saving mechanism to the useful arts, the more they 
depend on their domestic production by hand work, and the more is even their 
own consumption of the necessaries and comforts of life limited. Low wages 
and high labor cost stand in the way of any general abundance. 

The total exports from the manufacturing states of the world to the non-ma- 
chine-using nations of Asia, Africa, South and Central America, Mexico, and 
West Indies do not exceed $1 per head of the population supplied, their imports 
from all countries not exceeding $1.25 per head. It will be manifest that such a 
supply as can be measured by that sum ($1.25 per head) would go but a very 
little way in sustaining even the poorest inhabitants of China, India, or South 
America in their years wants. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of our present methods of attempting to 
increase our exports, but merely^ call your attention to the fact that we are now 
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paying extra taxes at the rate of $2 per head or more, a sum in excess of $150,- 
000,000 and probably $200,000,000, for the privilege of killing " niggers " in the 
Philippine Islands under the pretext of extending our commerce in the East. 

2. It will be observed that each of the five countries named as manufactur- 
ing states, on which, with the United States added, the rest of the world mainly 
depends for its supply of manufactured goods, is deficient in one or another of 
the necessities of life and of the materials for use in the manufacturing arts. 

Great Britain is deficient in food, fibres, and ores suitable for the manufact- 
ure of steel, and in many metals. 

Germany is deficient in food, fibres, and many metals. 

France possesses an abundant supply of food, but is deficient in metals, coal, 
timber, and fibres. 

The United States only produce an excess of foojl, fuel, timber, of all the 
metals except tin, and of substantially all fibres except wool and silk ; wool soon 
to be yielded in excess of our wants whenever the removal of duties on foreign 
wool enables our manufacturing industry to go on and prosper by working do- 
mestic and foreign wools together on even terms with England and Germany, or 
whenever the upland* cotton States show sufficient vigor and intelligence to sup- 
press the cur dog and to renovate the exhausted upland cotton fields by alternatr 
ing sheep and cotton on the same field. 

3. It follows from the conditions named that all the principal manufactur- 
ing states and countries except the United States are dependent countries, to 
whose people the export of manufactures is necessary for the supply of the means 
of living. 

4. The foundation of all the manufacturing and mechanic arts rests upon 
coal and iron, because these are the elements of labor-saving machinery. Water 
has served a limited use, but cannot be compared with coal as a principal source 
of energy. Without the energy of coal in making the machinery which is worked 
by water, the latter would be of little use. 

Under these conditions the relative position of the several countries named in 
respect to the labor cost and quantity of coal produced becomes an element of 
prime importance. 

A recent return to the House of Commons made by the British Board of 
Trade with the customary thoroughness of that department gives the data for 
comparison in the subsequent computation. 

I shall not confuse your minds with small fractions, but will submit all the 
data at the rate of two cents to the penny or $4.80 to the pound sterling, and I 
shall make no distinction between long tons of 2,240 pounds and metric tons of 
2,204 pounds. 

The figures presented are those of 1898, which was a year of normal condi- 
tions before the " coal famine " of 1899 had developed in Europe. 

AVERAGE VALUE OF COAL PER TON AT THE PIT'S MOUTH IN 1898. 

United Kingdom . 6s. 4£d. $1 53 

Germany 7s. 4£d. 1 77 

France 9s. 2 16 

Belgium 8s. 9£d. 2 11 

United States 4s. od. 1 06 

CONSUMPTION OF COAL, 1898. 

Tons. 

United States * 193,497,000 

United Kingdom 153,798,000 

Germany 88,141,000 

France 40,921,000 

Belgium 17,171,000 

PERSONS EMPLOYED AND COAL PRODUCT PER HAND IN THE YEAR 1898. 

Persons. Tons. 

United Kingdom 693,661 291 

Germany . 367,695 269 

France 145,819 218 

Belgium. . 122,846 180 

United States 401,221 490 
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POPULATION AND PROPORTION OCCUPIED IN THE PRODUCTION OF COAL. 

Persons. 

United Kingdom 40,560jp00 1.71 per 100 

Germany 54,489,000 .66 per 100 

France . 40,000,000 .36 per 100 

Belgium . 6,669,000 1.84 per 100 

United States 74,389,000 .54 per 100 

The figures for 1899 cannot be exactly given. They were approximately as 
follows : 

Tons. 

United States . 250,000,000 

United Kingdom . . 246,000,000 

Germany 100,000,000 

It will be observed that the product per hand is lessening in Europe, while 
the labor cost measured by number of hands and wages is increasing. ^ The 
product per hand in the United States is increasing, and the labor cost is dimin- 
ishing with the rapid application of labor-saving machinery to mining. 

In this connection the relative increase in our production of coal and iron 
becomes interesting. t 

The approximate figures have lately been computed : 

1880. 1899. 

Articles. Tons. Tons. 

Coal • • • 63,822,830 252,115,387 

Iron 3,835,191 13,620,703 

As yet no permanent substitute for coal "and coke has been found for the 
smelting of iron and steel, the diminishing quantity of natural gas having 
served only as a small and temporary substitute. 

We may now observe that progress in the application of iron and steel to 
the making of machinery for use in all other manufacturing arts (over 360 in 
number in this country by the census list) has immediately preceded the expan- 
sion of exports of all goods, first in Great Britain, next in Germany, and last in 
the United States. Hence regard must be given to the connection of particular 
inventions in metallurgy with the several periods of the expansion in exports. 

The application of steam power, the use of coal and coke in iron works, the 
first invention of the blast furnace and other applications of science, were all 
made in Great Britain between the year 1776 and the year 1825, the more impor- 
tant ones in the latter part of the last century. It will be observed that 1776 was 
the date of the first publication of Adam Smith's " Wealth of Nations," an event 
in economic history as important as the application of steam and coal to the art 
of making iron. 

These inventions gave supremacy to Great Britain in all the manufacturing 
arts, enabling her to take the paramount control of commerce. Great Britain 
was thus enabled to resist the efforts of Napoleon to break her supremacy. She 
resisted him by granting subsidies of money to other continental states whose 
armies were sacrificed, while a relatively small number of British troops were 
put into the field. Her true power was in the industrial army, which enabled 
her to derive wealth from the applications of iron and steel and from her result- 
ing manufactures and commerce, while French, Italians, Germans, Spaniards, 
and Austrian^, who might have become rivals in the arts of peace, were engaged 
in mutual slaughter which led to a degeneration of which the effects are patent 
even at the present day. 

Without her iron, steel, and coal Great Britain could never have established 
her sea power, to which so much importance is given by the advocates of milita- 
rism. True, iron and steel naval machines, in which the admiral is powerless 
without the engineer, had not then displaced the wooden ships by which the sea 
power of Great Britain was established. But except for the application of iron, 
steel, and coal, and except for the wealth attained by her commerce, these great 
fleets could not have existed. It may be a long time before commerce will sup- 
press war, but as I have demonstrated in other papers submitted at this meeting, 
commerce is now the dominating power. War is becoming as absurd and out of 
date as it is brutal and demoralizing. 
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The era from 1800 to 1855 may be called the age of iron, during which term 
Great Britain held supremacy in all the manufacturing arts. In 1855 the inven- 
tions of Bessemer made the beginning of a revolution. These were followed by 
the inventions of Siemens, and in 1877 by the successful application of the Gil- 
christ-Thomas or so-called "basic process" to iron ores high in phosphorus. 
This invention made the high phosphorus ores of Germany, which had been 
previously almost worthless, available for the manufacture of steel. The era 
from 1855 to 1900 may be named the age of steel. 

I now call your attention to what mayjbe only a coincidence in the increase in 
the relative exports of manufactures with the application of these different inven- 
tions in Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, but which I deem a case 
of cause and effect. Steam, the blast furnace, the proximity of iron ores and coal, 
gave Great Britain the control in the first half of the present century. With the 
invention of Bessemer the transfer to this country began, and with that transfer 
began our increase- of exports, proceeding slowly until the tariff on iron and steel 
had become practically inoperative. The application of the basic process of mak- 
ing steel in Germany was immediately followed by an immense expansion of her 
exports of all manufactured goods. Do we not find cause and effect in these con- 
ditions ? 

So long as the puddling process was a necessary stage between the pig and the 
bar the making of iron was in a large measure a handicraft, depending upon inher- 
ited aptitude, physical strength, and social conditions. These factors were held by 
Great Britain, whose commerce enabled her to procure food in ample abundance, 
rendering the competition of her well-fed navvies and iron puddlers with the 
poorly-fed Germans and Belgians a very unequal contest. Until a very recent 
period women have been worked in iron and coal mines in Germany and Belgium, 
on the ground that woman power could be expended at less cost than coal. On 
the other hand, so long as iron was to a large extent a handicraft, the social con- 
ditions and better opportunities for more desirable work in the United States 
kept laborers away from the squalid and arduous conditions of the iron mine and 
furnace. As Daniel Webster said : " We could not afford to do such work our- 
selves when what was called foreign pauper labor could do it«o well for us." 

But we interposed high duties or legal obstructions to the import of the iron 
products of so-called foreign pauper labor, even after the Bessemer and other in- 
ventions had rendered our ultimate supremacy well assured. It therefore hap- 
pened that between 1880 and 1890, the period of the most rapid application abroad 
of the inventions of Bessemer, Siemens, Thomas, and Gilchrist, our use of the 
products of these inventions was very much retarded. One invention was taken 
and applied by what we now call a trust ; the other invention was bought and 
for a time suppressed by the same parties. The duty on pig-iron and on the 
higher form of iron and steel was so effective from 1880 to 1890 as to have com- 
pelled the consumers of iron and steel in this country to pay an excessive price 
as compared to their competitors in the manufacturing arts in Europe. This 
excess averaged not less than $70,000,000 a year on the average of 10,000,000 
tons of metal consumed in ten years, 1880 to 1889, inclusive. This tax yielded 
very little revenue to the government, but it increased the relative cost of all the 
tools and machinery used in all our factories and workshops, and of every rail- 
road built in this country in ten years by at least $700,000,000. It also kept 
down the natural demand of this country upon the iron mines and works of 
Europe, especially of Great Britain. We were the consumers of 30 per cent, of 
the iron product of the world, and our free demand would have advanced Euro- 
pean prices and wages rapidly. But under the high tariff this tax was applied 
to building up iron and steel works in this country, the difference' or tax for the 
benefit of our ironmasters, paid by consumers, in ten years amounting to not less 
than $700,000,000, or more than the entire capital existing in all the iron mines, 
iron and steel works, and furnaces in the United States in 1889. It was during 
that period that the manufacturers of Germany began to compete with Great 
Britain. It was not until 1890, when the duties on the imports of iron and steel 
had become practically inoperative, that we began in our great export of manu- 
factures and in any true competition with the manufacturing states of Europe. 

In 1890 it became plain that the tariff on iron and steel in the crude forms had 
become substantially inoperative. It was then apparent that by the year 1900 the 
iron and steel works of the world would become incapable of supplying the exist- 
ing demand, and that the paramount control of those metals would have passed to 
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this country. The scarcity of the ores of Europe from which steel is made by the 
Bessemer process was impending. The increasing cost of coke and coal in Europe 
had "begun. Those facts were so plain to one who could make any sort of fore- 
cast as to have led myself to try to fix the future centre of the iron production of 
the world in an article which was printed in the " Baltimore Manufacturers' 
Record " of that year. In that article I used these words : 

44 1 may not venture to say in this treatise that the supremacy in this branch 
of industry has passed away from Great Britain, but the increasing scarcity of her 
fine ores, the increasing depth of her coal mines, the great heat and difficulty in 
working them, the near exhaustion and consequent high price of coking coal, and 
the change in the conditions of the workmen in Great Britain may sustain such a 
conclusion. 

44 The question is not, however, whether the United States will take away any 
part of the present iron production from Great Britain. The true question is : 
Can the iron-producing countries combined readily meet the prospective increase 
of demand ? 

44 It may be that if the artificial obstructions or duties which are now placed 
in the way of the import of ores and pig-iron in this country were removed, then 
our complete supremacy in the production of pig-iron would be finally and per- 
manently established, not by reduction in price in this country, but by bringing up 
prices and wages in Great Britain permanently to the standard of our own. If 
my forecast is well grounded, there can be no permanent reduction in price for 
many years, whatever the temporary fluctuations may be. 

44 When the disparity due to taxation is removed, and the price of iron is as 
high in Great Britain as in the United States, the supremacy in the consumption 
or conversion of iron into steamships, railway bars, heavy machinery, tools, and 
the like may be finally established in the United States. When established within 
our limits, then the supremacy in the production of the iron itself must go to the 
point where the facilities for working the mines and the cost of assembling the 
materials at the furnace are least, because at that point the highest wages can be 
paid for skilled workmen, accompanied by the lowest cost of production, which 
will be due to such favorable conditions. 11 

It is somewhat dangerous to indulge in prophecy, but one may sometimes 
venture on the basis of ascertained facts. 

It happens to have fallen to myself to predict the era of cheap cotton by free 
labor in a pamphletjunder that title of 1861, in which I laid down the whole future 
of the cottonseed-oil industry. . 

In a study of the railway service made in 1881, the mileage at the end of 
1880 numbering 94,000, it became apparent from the logic of the case that our 
railway mileage in the year 1900 ought to reach 200,000. Had I fixed that mile- 
age of 200,000 a year later, in 1901, it would have been very exact. 

On this development of the railway I predicted an accelerating demand for 
iron. The figures which I gave in 1890 in connection with the previous quota- 
tion led to the following prediction : 44 A summary of these conclusions will make 
the prospective demand of the world for iron in the year 1900 as follows : 

Tons. Tons. 

44 Present production 25,000,000 

Increased consumption of the United States . . 7,000,000 
In Great Britain, France, Germany, and Belgium . 2,000,000 
In the rest of the world, of course subject to supply 

from the foregoing countries named . . . 6,000,000 

Total increase of demand . ...... 15,000,000 



Total supply which will be required for the year 1900 . . 40,000,000 " 

I then assigned to the United States as their proportion of that prospective 
product 14,000,000 tons for the present year. It will probably be exceeded in 
some slight measure. 

The domestic consumption of iron in the United States in 1899 was approxi- 
mately 375 pounds per head. In 1900 it will probably exceed 400 pounds, sub- 
ject to rapid increase year by year. The increasing demand will consist — 

1. In the construction of about 100,000 miles of railway before the year 
1915. 
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2. For building and construction. 

3. For the electric railway system, of which no measure can yet be com- 
puted. 

4. For the increased use of iron and steel in all arts which follow the ex- 
tension of the railway. 

5. In shipbuilding when the supremacy of this country is established and 
the obstruction of our present navigation laws is removed. 

Doubtless the prices of iron and steel have lately been, pushed higher than 
normal conditions will sustain, but at the lessened prices, which will still yield 
very large profits, we may soon witness an active demand resumed, while at the 
lessened prices the opportunity for export will be increased. 

It may not be judicious to forecast this increasing demand. During the next 
ten years, however, the average increase in our population will exceed 2,000,000 
a year. At 400 pounds per head, 400,000 net tons per year additional will be 
called for at the present rates of consumption. If the law of accelerating con- 
sumption continues in the future as it has in the past, coupled with heavy and in- 
creasing exports, it is doubtful if an average increase of 1,000,000 tons of iron 
per annum in this country for the next ten years will suffice to supply the de- 
mand. 

In 1890 I attempted to fix the situs of the centre of iron production, putting 
.it at the Great Smoky Mountain in Western North Carolina, a little too far south. 
At that date the imperial deposits of iron and coal in the South had become well 
known, but the vast deposits of Bessemer ores around Lake Superior had attracted 
but little attention. The development of these ores has established the centre of 
the iron production a little further north — the Bessemer process at Pittsburg, the 
basic process in Alabama ; but what the future development of the South may be 
time will tell. 

It matters not whether the supremacy has come to us by means of protection 
or in spite of it. That would be a mere academic question. Suffice it that our 
vast superiority in the supply of coal and iron ore and our lead in the application 
of science and invention to labor-saving mechanism has developed the lowest 
cost of production that can be found, from which are derived the highest rates of 
wages and the best conditions of life that can be enjoyed in the conduct of these 
arts anywhere in the world. We have attained dominion over the imperial 
metals — iron, steel, and copper. 

I have placed these facts before you merely for the purpose of putting a few 
questions, in the hope that some of the economic students who have more time 
than I have for study, and who have not been subjected to seventy-three attacks 
of cetatis, may take the matter up in response to the following queries : 

1. Did the supremacy in commerce in the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth century vest in Great Britain because of her 
paramount control of the supply of coal and iron ? 

2. Did the inventions of Bessemer, Siemens, Gilchrist, Thomas, and others 
constitute the forces which enabled France, Germany, and Belgium to take over 
an increasing share or proportion in the increasing commerce of the world ? 

3. Does the paramount control of the production of iron, steel, and copper 
at the highest rates of wages and lowest cost vest in the United States supremacy 
in all the manufactures of useful articles in which those are the basic metals ? 

4. Does not the principal obstruction to the increase of our exports now con- 
sist in the duties upon imports, especially of the articles of foreign origin which 
are necessary in the processes of domestic industry, and which are and must 
continue to be the principal means of payment for our goods on the part of the 
non-manufacturing countries and continents in which we are hoping for a great 
increase of demand ? 

5. I will put a question which I have not developed in the previous treatise : 
Are there at the present time more than 4 or 5 per cent, of the persons occupied 
for gain in the United States who are engaged in any art or manufacture of which 
a product of like kind could be imported from any foreign country? This ques- 
tion covers both agriculture, manufactures, and mining. 

6. Are there not twice the number of persons who are ocupied for gain, the 
demand for whose products depends upon exports, as compared to the number 
engaged in arts of which a foreign product of like kind could be imported ? 

7. Are not at least 85 per cent, of all who are occupied for gain without 
any direct interest in imports or exports, being engaged in the arts of production 
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and distribution, manufactures and agriculture, which exist of necessity within 
the limits of our own country, making our home market the most extensive ? 

8. In what way should our fiscal policy be chan'ged and our revenue collected 
in order to promote domestic industry and foreign commerce alike? 

Finally, the logic of the case in respect to iron and steel leads to such vision- 
ary figures in respect to the future demand for iron that it is safer to put the case 
in the form of questions rather than to make predictions. 

I have stated that the extension of the railway service of this country will 
probably carry the mileage from 200,000 to 300,000 in the next fifteen years. 
We have, it is true, a sufficient number of through lines from east to west, but 
the connecting lines and the necessary increase in the railway service of the 
South and Southwest, especially in Texas, cannot fail to carry construction nearly, 
if not quite, to an average of 10,000 miles a year from 1901 to 1910, inclusive. 
How much the development of electric tramways will be no man can tell. If we 
compute the lighter demands of tramways and add that to the extension of the 
regular railway service, can the two combined be less than equal to an average of 
10,000 miles of regular railway a year? Every 'mile requires a hundred tons of 
iron and steel for its tracks and equipment, and that means a demand in addition 
to the present demand of 1,000,000 tons of iron a year for the extension of the 
railway service only. 

Again, if the logic of events justified the prediction made in 1890 of an 
increase in the world's demand for iron from 25,000,000 tons to 40,000,000 tons * 
in the year 1900, will not the demand in 1910 require a supply of at least 55,000,- 
000 tons, probably 60,000,000 ? 

If the consumption of iron per capita in this country increased as it has from 
200 pounds per head in 1880 to 300 pounds per head in 1890 and to 400 pounds 
per head in 1900, will not the same logic of events require 500 pounds per 
head in 1910 when our population will exceed 90,000,000, domestic consump- 
tion calling for over 22,000,000 tons of iron? But the increased dependence 
upon other countries will make that supply insufficient. If the world's demand 
for iron in 1910 will surely require a supply of 55,000,000, and probably 60,000,- 
000 tons, from what deposits .of iron ores and coal will the increased supply be 
derived? In view of the present conditions of Europe, can any considerable pro- 
portion of the increase be derived from the mines and works of Great Britain, 
Spain, Sweden, Belgium, and Germany? Can the ores and coal which are known 
to exist in China and in Africa begin to meet the increasing demands of China 
and Africa in the next ten years ? Can Russia supply her own increasing de- 
mands ? If not, who will make 60,000,000 tons of iron ten years hence, and in 
what proportions ? 

In 1878 the proportions of the total commercial product were : 

, Per cent. 

Great Britain 45.20 

United States 16.30 

Germany and Belgium . . . . . . . . , 15.21 

France 10.04 

In 1889 the proportions were : 

Per cent. 

Great Britain ........... 33.16 

United States 30.57 

Germany and Belgium . . . . . . , . 17.64 

France 6.93* 

Will it be possible for the world to get a supply of 55,000,000 tons ten years 
hence without at least 50 per cent, being derived from the mines and works of 
this country ? 

Then is not the problem now presented to the people of this country soon to 
become urgent, how to double the present product of iron and steel by carrying 
it from 14,000,000 tons in the present year to at least 28,000,000 tons in the year 
1910, of which not less than 22,000,000 tons will be required for domestic con- 
sumption ? 

With these somewhat startling questions I leave the subject to the logic of 
events. 
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[From the "Springfield Daily Republican"] 
CONSUL WILLIAMS ON THE PHILIPPINES. 

It is a pleasure to sit at the feet of Mr. Williams and learn from him the 
truth about our relations with the Philippines. Mr. Williams is the gentleman 
who was the United States consul at Manila at the outbreak of the Spanish war. 
On that account he is believed to be specially qualified to impart accurate infor- 
mation to the people of Massachusetts concerning all phases of the problem 
which centres in the oriental archipelago. His address in City Hall last evening 
was the first of a series which he is to deliver in Western Massachusetts. 

Mr. Williams' Springfield hearers might well have wished that he had con- 
fined himself more closely to the role of instructor in the field in Philippine his- 
tory,- which he is presumed to know as an expert, for there are many points con- 
cerning which his opinion would have been deemed valuable. To be sure, 
Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, in his able speech in the Senate last May, in 
defence of the administration, saw fit to push aside Mr. Williams 1 consular letters 
to the State Department from Manila, covering the period up to Dewey's victory, 
as quite worthless, because, as the Senator said, it was " very manifest from a 
perusal "of Mr. Williams' correspondence that, "however much he wished to 
be accurate," he was a "credulous" person and "was led into misinforma- 
tion." But no one should be prejudiced against Mr. Williams on that account. 
Senator Spooner was making out a case like a good lawyer. Mr. Williams 
appeals to us on his merits. He was in Manila before the war, — some two 
months, — he was with Dewey on the bridge of the " Olympia " during the naval 
battle at Cavite, and he remained in the Philippines until the following spring 
gathering impressions and absorbing information from the official atmosphere in 
which he moved. Surely Mr. Williams can tell us something of value. 

It is to be regretted that he did not tell all that he thought or knew last even- 
ing. Springfield deserves to have the whole truth. Let us appeal, then, from 
the Williams of last evening to the Williams who, on Jan. 18, 1899, but a 
few days before the war broke out between the Filipinos and the Americans, 
wrote from Manila to the editor of the "Rochester Democrat and Chronicle" 
this remarkable letter: 

Honored Friend : I note a garbled and distorted statement running through 
the papers that I advocated buying or bribing the submission of the Filipinos. 
This is false. What I did argue was that from May 1 to August 13 they were our 
allies, aiding greatly in the capture, restraint, and defeat of a common enemy, 
and that for such aid they should be modestly paid ; that such payment was just 
and would cement good feeling ; that but for the beleaguering of Manila by them 
the army (15,000) of Spain would not have surrendered to us August 13, but 
would have scattered in the strongholds of the provinces and on other islands, 
and that for their capture and subjugation long time, many lives, and vast 
treasure must have been expended. That had Aguinaldo not done this at a 
trifling expense in equipment and commissary, contrasted with what it must have 
cost us, America would mourn great loss of life. Again, while we criticise the 
government of Aguinaldo, his has been the only restraining power in these 
populous islands since May 1, except in the narrow limits of Manila and Cavite, 
and if the United States were to take over the Spanish East Indies to-day a ledger 
might show them to be worth a hundred millions of gold more than they would 
have been had not the dictatorial command of Aguinaldo withheld the torch of 
Filipinos, who were determined to burn all Spanish and Roman Catholic prop- 
erty. 

I had many conferences in May and June with Aguinaldo and his leaders, and 
told them that the whole world was looking at them to judge their conduct, and 
that if incendiaries and looters had liberty the whole Filipino race would be con- 
demned as guilty. Aguinaldo pledged observance of my advice, and I am bound 
to give him a full measure of credit. 
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I wrote Washington, " not one cent for bribery, but honest gold for honest 
debt," and I believe our great nation will honor my position. We argue that 
patriotism is a sentiment of noble minds. Ah, well — now let us remember 
that during the last eighteen months the number of Filipinos who have voluntarily 
filled patriots 1 graves is greater than the number of Americans now on the 
Philippine Islands. To be blind is cruel ! To be unjust is to stain our nation ! 

I believe the application of the " golden rule" will effect all by diplomacy 
which otherwise would cost thousands of lives and millions more of gold. 

The new Commission means long conferences and the postponement of the 
end. 

I have in several letters to the President and to the Department of State 
covered contested topics, and have, if you please, been alone in these lines, but I 
believe I am right and that the people should now know through the press 
the true inwardness of our position here. As usual, cordially, 

O. F. Williams. 

United States Consulate, Manila, P.I., Jan. 18, 1899. 

So the Filipinos under Aguinaldo were our " allies." Without their aid the 
United States could not have captured Manila when it did. So Aguinaldo main- 
tained law and order in those " populous islands " — his being the " only restrain- 
ing power." So our government was under " honest debt " to him — Roosvelt's 
*' savage." These are interesting and important statements which Mr. Williams 
presented as facts in January, 1899. Mr. McKinley declines to recognize one of 
them as the truth. To admit them into the record would not help his prospects 
of reelection. Yet "to be unjust is to stain our nation," as Mr. Williams so 
nobly wrote on that January day, and, therefore, facts that were pertinent then 
are pertinent now when the American people are called upon to pass judgment 
upon their official servants. 

Mr. Williams now says that if any consul of the United States, or Admiral 
Dewey, made Aguinaldo any promises the promises could have no binding force 
because those officials had no authority to make pledges for the United States 
government. If Aguinaldo secured such promises, says Mr. Williams, he had 
no right to consider them binding, because he must have known that the Amer- 
ican officials had no authority to give them. Let us admit there were no pledges. 
No one can produce them. " Aggie " hasn't a scrap of our handwriting to show. 
We were too slick for him. But Mr. Williams, the man who is sent to Massa- 
chusetts as a repository of full and accurate information, solemnly and eloquently 
declared nine months after the entrance of Aguinaldo upon the scene, and seven 
weeks after the negotiation of the treaty of Paris, that he and his followers were 
our " allies," and, on that account, the consul nobly begged that our government 
recognize its "honest debt" by at least paying them for their assistance. " To 
be unjust is to stain our nation." 

When Mr. Williams landed in Xew York, moreover, he said in an interview 
printed in the* " Xew York Times " : 

" I am satisfied that the Filipinos would have obtained their independence 
from Spain if we had not taken Manila when we did." 

So the Filipinos were our " allies ; " without them our army could not have 
taken Manila when it did ; and they could have won their independence from Spain 
if we had never taken Manila. All of which is important to an understanding of 
the Philippine question. If Mr. Williams cannot tell these things to his audi- 
ences, '* The Republican" feels obliged to. If the facts, as related in the past by 
the consul himself, are correct, then how can you give a certificate of honor and 
merit to the administration that has officially denied that the Filipinos even 
" cooperated" with us in military operations, which has refused to consider that 
they had any right whatever to be heard in the making of the Paris treaty under 
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which their country was sold for $20,000,000, which has treated as rebels the 
people who had the spirit and the courage to protest with their full strength 
against the transfer of their liberties from one foreign and distant master to 
another without so much as saying, " by your leave." 

Mr. Williams is an amiable gentleman of an oratorical temperament who 
pleases his audiences, and if Mr. McKinley should be reelected, he ought to be 
taken care of. We admire him more, however, as the man who wrote that 
January letter than as the political campaigner. That letter did him honor. 



Query. —Which Mr. Williams tells the truth? 



[From " Evening Post" JY.T.] 
AN EXPERT ON THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. John Foreman is conceded to be the foremost authority" on the Philip- 
pine Islands. A resident in the archipelago for eleven years ; continuously 
acquainted with the natives for twenty ; a frequent visitor to various islands of 
the group ; possessed of a more intimate knowledge of Filipino character and a 
larger circle of friends and correspondents among the inhabitants than any 
foreigner living; the historian par excellence of land and people, he is a qualified 
expert to whom we are bound to listen. Certainly there is no need to labor this 
point with Republicans. He is their own witness, and they dare not try to dis- 
credit him. Professor Worcester, of both Philippine Commissions, constantly 
bows in his own b.ook to the authority of Foreman. He was especially summoned 
to Paris by our Peace Commissioners as the very man to guide their uncertain 
steps aright. Experto crede. 

What has this candid friend and recognized authority to say of the American 
experiment in the Philippines, so far as it has gone ? An article in the September 
number of the " National Review" contains his views. It ought to be reprinted 
as a campaign document, for the sake of giving the American people some real 
and really unprejudiced information. The more important parts of the article 
appear on another page of this newspaper. Epitomizing what Mr. Foreman 
says, we find him of the belief that America, through gross mismanagement, has 
got into a frightful "dilemma" in the Philippines, and is in danger of making 
herself " the laughing-stock of Europe." Owing to the ignorance and blunder- 
ing of our authorities, the overbearing conduct of our troops, and the failure to 
live up to the first principles of colonization, we have made a sad mess of it in 
the Philippines. This, be it observed, is quite irrespective of the policy of our 
taking the islands in the first place. Mr. Foreman, in fact, rather favored our 
taking them. But he never dreamed that we should display such ineptitude in 
trying to govern them. The present situation and outlook he thus defines : 

The Americans barely occupy one-five-hundredth part of the total area of 
the archipelago, in places" inaccessible by water. . . . They occupy, in fact, 
just as much as they can defend by force of arms. . . . Under the circum- 
stances, the probability of the Americans ever gaining the sympathy and acquies- 
cence of the natives is very remote. Unless the Americans are prepared to 
maintain a large permanent army in the islands, there seems to be no prospect 
of their ever being able to administer the interior of the archipelago. 

On this precise'point we pause to cite another bit of unimpeachable testi- 
mony. It is from the " Army and Navy Journal," which says : 

A correspondent writes us from the Philippines that he doesn't see how the 
force can be reduced in the Philippines this year, at least, and he is an officer of 
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much experience in the archipelago. Every one, he says, is homesick. There 
is fighting \n nearly every island, and officers and men are being picked off every 
day. It is going to take a long time, he thinks, to settle the question. 

Yet Judge Taft is quoted by Mr. Frederick Palmer, in " Collier's Weekly," 
as saying, in so many words : 

It is certain that we cannot long maintain 65,000 American troops in these 
islands. The people of the United States will not stand the expense. 

There, then, is the dilemma which has resulted, Mr. Foreman says, from 
the ignorance of "the Washington political wiseacres." By reason of their 
"wavering policy," we are now " witnessing a sorry spectacle of useless blood- 
shed, which, 'for the sake of humanity,' we should be glad to see brought to a 
speedy close through any legitimate channel." Well, que f aire 1 Mr. Foreman's 
plan would be for the United States gradually and conditionally to withdraw from 
the islands. He would have us control the foreign trade of the archipelago ; 
retain naval stations as might be agreed ; even ask the Filipinos (but surely we 
should be ashamed to do this) to reimburse us for the $20,000,000 which, in an 
evil hour, we paid for them and their lands. These details are comparatively 
unimportant. The main thing is that this chief Philippine expert considers 
American occupation of the archipelago a demonstrated fiasco ; and that the 
proper thing for America now to do is to " extricate herself with honor." 

Mr. Foreman scarcely alludes to American partisan politics. For all that 
appears in his article, he does not know that its subject is a burning question in a 
presidential campaign. He writes, not to aid this or that party, or this or that candi- 
date, but to urge the solution of a great problem near his heart. What he sees is 
that our Philippine policy was misconceived from the beginning, and that misery 
has stalked behind it from the first. Philippine agriculture and industry have 
been ruined. Filipino sentiment has been outraged. " Independence or death 
or perpetual warfare " is the fixed policy of the abler and educated natives. 
Something must be done. What Mr. Foreman would do is, as has been seen, 
very like what Mr. Schurz would do, not dissimilar to the plan which Mr. Bryan 
has said he favors. This, we are aware, is enough to condemn it utterly until 
the campaign is over ; afterwards, it may be, even Republicans will admit that 
Mr. Foreman speaks, not only with authority, but with truth and soberness. 



OUR PHILIPPINE FAILURE. 

TRUTHS TOLD BY THE ABLEST FOREIGN OBSERVERS. — VIEWS OF JOHN FORE- 
MAN, THE ENGLISH AUTHORITY. — AGRICULTURAL DETERIORATION OF THE 
ISLANDS. — NEGROS BECOMING A WASTE. — REMOTE CHANCE OF AMERICA'S 
GAINING THE ACQUIESCENCE OF THE NATIVES. — NO EDUCATED FILIPINO 
SATISFIED WITH LESS THAN INDEPENDENCE. — ADVICE TO WITHDRAW WHILE 
IT CAN DE DONE. — FIFTY THOUSAND MEN REQUIRED FOR A PERMANENT 
GARRISON, WITHOUT GLORY OR PROFIT. 

The following extracts from an article in the September number of the 
" National Review " of London, by John Foreman, the author of " The Philippine 
Islands," and considered the greatest authority on them, may be taken as an un- 
biassed and impartial review of the results of American occupation up to the pres- 
ent time and of existing conditions : 

The Americans at present hold Manila, the principal ports, the Pasig river, 
and the Lake of Bay, with the villages around it. The total area of the archi- 
pelago is computed at 52,500 square miles, of which the Americans barely occupy 
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one five- hundredth part in places inaccessible by water. Small detachments are 
stationed here and there, but the troops so employed do not dominate a radius 
larger than the range of their muskets. They are constantly watched by armed 
natives, and troopers who have ventured alone a mile outside the village have 
seldom returned alive. On the 4th of last month a report reached Washington 
that an entire party of engineers, under a lieutenant, fell into the hands of the 
natives, those who were not killed having been taken prisoners. 

A letter which I received from the government in Manila, dated January 3 
last, refers to " the establishment of civil governments throughout the islands," 
but, so far, they have not been able to carry this into effect, owing to the tenacious 
opposition of the natives. The Americans occupy, in fact, just as much as they 
can defend by force of arms. When troops were sent up country from their mil- 
itary centre in Panay Island in order to establish advance posts, they were obliged 
to hasten back to defend what they already held. The once flourishing island of 
Negros (the largest sugar-producing district) is gradually becoming a waste, and 
the local military government there exercises merely nominal authority. In some 
districts the Americans appointed native local presidents, but the system proved 
to be impracticable, because these functionaries were invariably assassinated. 

The wealth of the islands is agriculture, and the total staple produce last 
year fell off more than 50 per cent, as compared with 1896 — the year of the 
revolution. Of course, the local import trade in Manila in no way indicates the 
real prosperity of the islands, because it is much influenced by transactions be- 
tween foreign merchants and the American authorities and troops. Many of the 
plantations are producing only a small fraction of what they yielded under Span- 
ish rule. One of the largest native landowners in Luzon, whose name was 
closely associated with the rebellion, and who is, at present, residing in the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre, Paris, has now to depend on his Manila house rents and cash 
investments for an income. Only last month I met other Filipino acquaintances 
on the Continent, living in voluntary exile upon their rescued capital, because 
their lands cannot be safely worked under the present conditions. 

It would appear that the United States Government entered upon the con- 
quest of the Philippines under a misconception of many points. 

In this their first attempt at colonial expansion, "they might have^ advan- 
tageously studied our methods of bringing Asiatics to accept our rule and live in 
peaceful submission to it. To successfully achieve such an end two conquests 
must needs be made simultaneously — the military and the moral. In the Phil- 
ippines the latter was apparently either overlooked or not even thought of. The 
conduct of the boisterous, undisciplined individuals who formed a large percent- 
age of the first volunteer contingents sent to Manila has had an ineffaceably 
demoralizing effect on the proletariat, and has inspired a feeling of horror ancl 
loathful contempt in the affluent and educated classes who guide Philippine 
public opinon. From the outset it was a mistake to treat the Christian Philippine 
population like savages ignorant of Western civilization, considering that there 
are thousands of Filipinos mentally equal to the invading forces, and comparable, 
in intellectual training, with the average middle class of Europeans. 

I do not, for a moment, suggest that the United States governing classes 
approve of this state of things. It is due to a miscalculation, born of inexperi- 
ence, to have supposed that the peaceful submission of a people so far advanced 
in civilization could be obtained under such circumstances. The silently obser- 
vant native sums up the situation in his own mind, and finds nothing attractive 
in the new social disorder. He has a positive repugnance for inebriety and a 
contempt for the inebriate. Family attachment is, perhaps, more intense and 
more extended than in Europe, and the violation of a native's home or any dis- 
tant relation's is, with him, unpardonable. And although he may not practise 
all the highest forms of social refinement himself, he not only admires them in 
others, but, imperceptibly to himself, he is influenced and subdued by them. 

Every student of the Philippine question knows that the fundamental 
cause of the rebellion was monastic interference in the civil government, and 
that the chief reform for which the natives shed their blood was the expulsion of 
the friars. Spanish priests were driven out of every provincial parish, and many 
of them returned to the peninsula, while others are still hovering about in the 
neighboring colonies of Hong Kong, Macao, and Singapore, awaiting events. 
During the brief session of the Philippine Congress at Malolos, the Deputy 
Tomas del Rosario introduced and carried his bill for church disestablishment, 
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not with any irreligious sentiment, but because the whole community recognized 
that their tardy development in the past was due to retrogressive ecclesiastical 
tutelage. The earnest desire of the Filipinos is to appoint exclusively secular 
clergy to the incumbencies. Yet, strange to say, one of the first important acts 
of the American authorities in Manila was to favor the return of the monks to 
the islands, and there is still a movement on foot to restore to them their former 
status and the possession of lands to which they cannot show a good title. The 
Filipinos fail to see how the restoration of the source of all their past miseries 
can possibly harmonize with professed benevolent intention towards them. 
Such open defiance of their legitimate aspirations is not likely to lead to peace in 
the present generation. 

Under the circumstances explained, the probability of the Americans ever 
gaining the sympathy and acquiescence of the natives is very remote. Unless the 
Americans are prepared to maintain a large permanent army in the islands, there 
seems to be no prospect of their ever being able to administer the interior of the 
archipelago. Their whole system of government, which might appear to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind reasonable enough in principle, clashes everywhere with 
the instincts, ideas, traditions, and aspirations of the Filipinos. A commission, 
under the presidency of Dr. Schurman, was sent out from Washington during 
General Otis 1 s administration to study the Philippine problem, but nothing visibly 
practical has resulted from it. A couple of months ago a second commission, 
composed of two judges, two university professors, and one other person, arrived 
in Manila for the same purpose. This would seem to imply that some sort of policy 
regarding the Philippines is still being tossed about on the political waves at 
Washington. I am privately informed that the Commissioners do not speak 
Spanish, and, if that be so, I fail to see how they can make full independent 
inquiry. The " Overland China Mail " of the 26th of May last says : " Some promi- 
nent Americans tried to organize a little demonstration of friendly natives to 
welcome the Commissioners, but could not get a dozen natives to cooperate, so 
they had to give up the project. :i 

There are, of course, a great many natives in Manila who are temporarily 
friendly enough with the Americans to earn a living in their service, for not all 
are able to live on their means and wait for better times. Among others, a half- 
caste lawyer and ex-Cabinet Minister in Aguinaldo's short-lived government, 
whom I have known for a number of years, has accepted office under the Ameri- 
can administration. But the High Commissioner of the titular Philippine re- 
public, Sehor Felipe Agoncillo, with whom I have been acquainted for over 
fifteen years, assured me last month in Paris that there is not an educated Filipino 
who will be really satisfied with any settlement short of absolute independence. 
Necessity and many other reasons, he added, w T ill always induce a certain num- 
ber to bow their heads to the dominant power, the same as weakness of character, 
personal interest, or fear created many partisans of the monks until it w r as safe 
to throw off the mask. "Independence or death, or perpetual warfare, 11 ex- 
claimed Senor Agoncillo, "is the only concise answer I can give to any conditional 
peace overtures." I pointed out to him that military occupation of Manila and 
the chief ports being a fait accompli, a great nation like the United States could 
not suffer the ignominy of appearing to suddenly abandon the islands under com- 
pulsion. I then submitted to him a scheme of compromise to which I will allude 
further on. But Senor Agoncillo, who is a well-informed man and shrewd diplo- 
matist, sees pretty clear] y that the force which will eventually compel the 
Americans to leave the Philippines to the Filipinos will come from the United 
States themselves. In due course it will have its influence far beyond the lines 
of political parties. Anti-imperialism will remain the party cry of the Demo- 
crats, but the majority of American electors, independently of party theories, will 
not consent to a vast fruitless expenditure for permanently maintaining 50,000 
men in arms, to hold in forced subjection for years an unwilling population of 
six millions of Asiatics, without glory or profit in return for the immense sacrifice 
of blood and treasure. The struggle might last for a generation if America 
unanimously chose to utilize her energy and resources to sustain it, but before 
long her citizens will clamor for peaceful possession or evacuation of the islands, 
and make these alternatives the chief plank in the political platform of the day. 
To hold the islands by force, it might become necessary, in the near future, to 
employ a regular army instead of a volunteer corps. The discontent in the 
volunteer ranks is common talk,* -and, in connection with this fact, it is interest- 
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ing to read the following extract from the " Overland China Mail " of the 26th of 
May last. It says : " Over 300 volunteer officers have handed in their resignations 
to escape the rainy season in the Philippines, but all the resignations were 
refused. If all who wanted were permitted to resign there would not be fifteen 
• officers left to a regiment. . . . There is not a brigadier who does not want 
reinforcements. 11 

America is undoubtedly in a dilemma over the Philippine question, and 
we do not want to see her become the laughing-stock of Europe. I believe there 
are thousands on both sides of the Atlantic who would gladly see her extricate 
herself with honor. 



REPORT ON PHILIPPINES. 

[Published September 20.] 

. Cabled by the Commission at President's Bequest. 

INSURRECTION ALLEGED TO BE KEPT UP IN THE HOPE OF DEMOCRATIC SUC- 
CESS IN THE UNITED STATES. — FRIENDLY NATIVES SAID TO BE TERRORIZED 
AND SOME OF THEM HORRIBLY MUTILATED. — A NATIVE POLICE FAVORED. 
— PUBLIC WORKS NEEDED. — EVACUATION WOULD MEAN ANARCHY. 

The Secretary of War has made public a report made by cable, on the Presi- 
dent's request, by the Philippine Commission on the present condition of the 
islands. The text of the request and of the Commission's report follows : 

the war department telegram. 

Aug. 17, 1900. 
To Philippine Commission, Manila : 

The President wishes you to report by cable the views of Commission on the 
general condition of the islands as to peace and industry ; business and revenue 
conditions prevailing ; progress of opportunity for education ; disposition of the 
people toward the United States ; what improvement in this particular ; the 
present extent of the insurrection ; how much of the archipelago is tranquil ; 
how much is still in disturbed state ; probable continuance of guerilla warfare, 
and influences operating to prolong it ; how it can best be brought to a close ; 
conditions and requirements of civil government. 

Root, 

Secretary of War. 

THE COMMISSION'S REPORT. 

Manila, Aug. 21, 1900. 
Secretary of War, Washington: 

Replying to dispatch, Commission reports : It has for two months and a 
half made diligent inquiries into conditions prevailing. Mass of people has 
aptitude for education, but is ignorant, superstitious, and credulous in a remarka- 
ble degree. Hostility against Americans was originally aroused by absurd false- 
hoods of unscrupulous leaders. Distribution of troops in three hundred posts 
has by contact largely dispelled hostility and steadily improved temper of people. 
This improvement, furthered by abuses of insurgents, affirms that large number 
of people long for peace, and are willing to accept government under United 
States. Insurgents not surrendering after defeat have divided into small gue- 
rilla bands under general officers or become ladrones. Nearly all prominent 
generals and politicians of insurrection except Aguinaldo have since been cap- 
tured or have surrendered and have taken oath of allegiance. 

Policy of leniency culminating in amnesty had marked effect to induce sur- 
renders until defining of political issues in United States, reported here in full, 
gave hope to insurgent officers still in arms of changed policy and stayed sur- 
renders to await result of elections. Disturbances in parts of island, kept up and 
avowed by insurgent proclamation and orders to influence election, do not show 
unfriendly attitude of majority of people of provinces where they occur, but only 
activity of small insurgent bodies in mountain fastnesses, whence they issue for 
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usually harmless night attacks or murderous ambush of small American squads, 
or to collect contributions or recruit from people terrorized by cutting out 
tongues, cutting off limbs, burying alive, murder, and plunder. Difficulty of 
detection enables insurgents to maintain surveillance over people even in some 
garrisoned towns. Uncertainty as to future policy of United States and defence-" 
lessness of people without arms largely prevent them aiding Americans in sup- 
pressing outrages. 

Despite these difficulties, maintenance of status quo makes for more peaceful 
conditions. All northern Luzon, except in Nueva Ecija and Bulaean, is sub- 
stantially free from insurgents. People are busy planting and are asking for 
municipal organization. Railway and telegraph lines from Manila to Dagupan, 
one hundred and twenty-two miles, have not been molested for five months. In 
excepted provinces and parts of provinces of southern Luzon insurrectionary 
bands dodge from one mountain refuge to another and give occasional trouble. 
Tagalogs, alone active in leading guerilla warfare, have succeeded in recruiting 
bands among the Visayans in Samar, Leyte, and parts of Panay. which maintain 
themselves by method described. In Negros, Cebu, Romblon, Masbate, Sibuyan, 
Tablas, Bohol, and other Visayan islands little disturbance exists and civil 
government is eagerly awaited. Near Cagayan, in Mindanao, old Tagalog penal 
settlement, considerable force of ladrones makes neighboring country dangerous, 
and disturbance exists at Surigao, but in south of this large sparsely settled 
island, at Zamboanga. Cottabatto, and other points, the country is tranquil. 

Four years of war and lawlessness in parts of the islands have created 
unsettled conditions, and unguarded American or foreigner travelling ordinary 
trails far from garrisons r.nd attracting cupidity runs risk of violence even in 
pacified provinces. Native constabulary and militia, which should be organized 
at once, will end this, and the terrorism to which defenceless people are subjected. 
Natives desire to enlist in these organizations. If judiciously selected and 
officered will be efficient forces for maintenance of order, and will j>ermit early 
material reduction of United States troops. 

It is conceded by all but men in arms, and is implied in their proclamation, 
that if election confirms present policy remnant of insurrection will disappear 
within sixty days by surrender of leaders and fading out of rank and file. La- 
drones, in part a heritage from Spanish rule, will continue, but can be suppressed 
by measures. Existing insurrectionary organization now maintained with greatest 
difficulty for purpose stated. Effort is to mass enough insurgents to crush one of 
our small garrisons for political effect, but hitherto without result. 

Change of policy by turning islands over to a coterie of Tagalog politicians 
will blight their fair prospects of enormous improvement, drive out capital, 
make life and property — secular and religious — most insecure, banish by fear 
of cruel proscription a considerable body of conservative Filipinos who have aided 
Americans in w T ell-founded belief that their people are not now fit for self-govern- 
ment, and reintroduce the same oppression and corruption which existed in all 
provinces under Malolos insurgent government during the eight months of its 
control. The result will be factional strife between jealous leaders, chaos, and 
anarchy, and will require and justify active intervention of our government or 
some other. 

Business interrupted by war is much improved as peace extends, but invest- 
ment of new capital is retarded by doubt concerning the policy of the United 
States. In Negros more sugar is in cultivation than ever before. New forestry 
regulations give impetus to timber trade and reduce high price of lumber. Cul- 
tivation of rice in some provinces is retarded by loss of draught cattle through 
disease and war. Meat is now fifteen cents a pound. Customs collections for 
last quarter were fifty per cent, greater than ever in Spanish history, and August 
collections show further increase. Total revenue for same period was one-third 
greater than any quarter under Spain, though cedula tax, chief source of Spanish 
revenue, has been practically abolished. 

Economy and efficiency of military government have created surplus fund 
of $6,000,000 Mexican, which should be expended in much-needed public works, 
notably improvement of Manila harbor, the condition of which, with consequent 
delay and expense in landing goods, is a greater embargo on business than many 
nearly prohibitory tariff rates inherited from Spain and still operative. 

With proper tariff and facilities Manila will become the great port of the 
Orient. Spanish revenue laws, throwing the burden of taxation on the poor, 
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give the wealthy comparative immunity. Tariff now prevents importations from 
America of canned goods, machinery, and other necessaries. Spanish inland 
. revenue chiefly derived from poll-tax, tax on small business, fishing license, the 
like, but no land tax. 

Are formulating laws remedying these evils, and confident that by judicious 
custom laws, reasonable ad valorem land tax, and proper corporation franchise 
tax, imposition of no greater rate than that in the average American State, will 
give less annoyance, and with peace will produce revenue sufficient to pay ex- 
penses of efficient government, including militia and constabulary. Bad "con- 
dition of currency hinders business. Steps should be taken towards early re- 
sumption of gold standard. 

Are preparing stringent civil-service law, giving equal opportunity to Fili- 
pinos and Americans, with preference for former where qualifications are equal, 
to enter at lowest rank, and by promotion reach head of department. Municipal 
corporations are being organized on popular basis. Much-needed reform in civil 
and criminal procedure, criminal code, and judicial system favored by Filipino 
bar will be effected. 

Railroad franchises should at once be granted. Railroads will revolutionize 
life and business in these wonderfully rich, beautiful, and healthful tropical 
islands. Forty-five miles of railroad extension, under negotiation, will give ac- 
cess to large province, rich in valuable minerals, a mile high, with strictly 
temperate climate, curing tropical diseases. Railroad construction will give em- 
ployment to many, and communication will furnish market to vast stretches of 
rich agricultural lands. 

Calls from all parts of the islands for public schools, school supplies, and 
English teachers are greater than Commission can provide until comprehensive 
school system is organized. Night schools for teaching English to adults are 
being established in response to popular demand. Native children show aptitude 
in learning English. Spanish is spoken by a small fraction of the people, and 
in a few years the medium of communication in courts, public offices, and be- 
tween different tribes will be English. 

Creation of central government within eighteen months, like that of Porto 
Rico, under which substantially all rights described in Bill of Rights in Federal 
Constitution are to be secured to the people of the Philippines, will bring to them 
contentment, prosperity, education, and political enlightenment. 

William H. Taft, 
Dean C. Worcester, 
Luke E. Wright, 
Henry C. Ide, 
Bernard Moses. 

Although great publicity has already been given to the report of the Philip- 
pine Commission published September 20th, and to the report of General Mac- 
Arthur, published September 21st, yet it seems fit to include them in this publica- 
tion in order that they may be placed in all the public libraries of the United 
States for convenient reference. 

It will be observed that Professor Worcester pronounced the climate of the 
Philippine Islands very unsuitable for white men, stating that by great care the 
tropical diseases might be avoided, and a moderate degree of vigor maintained 
for two years. 

It will now be observed that Commissioner Worcester joins in a report that 
the " railroads will revolutionize life and business in these wonderfully rich, 
beautiful, and healthful tropical islands." 

Which of these ^wo Worcester s tells the truth? 

The day after this report was printed a very different report was published 
from General MacArthur which is now repeated. 
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PROFOUNDLY IMPRESSIVE LOSS IN THE FIGHTING AT SINILOAN. 

FEARLESS LEADERSHIP AND SPLENDID RESPONSE INDICATED. — GENERAL MAC- 

ARTHUR'S REPORT. 

A dispatch has been received from General MacArthur which confirms the 
report cabled to the Associated Press from Manila regarding the activity of the 
Filipinos. The blank spaces are words which could not be deciphered. The dis- 
patch is as follows : 

Manila, September 19. 
Adjutant-General, Washington : 

Considerable activity throughout Luzon. Fighting reported vicinity Carig 
and Estella, Isabella provinces. Insurgents estimated 500, probably much exag- 
gerated, but sufficient force to make . . . in district heretofore quiet. In the 
llocan provinces Samuel B. M. Young — brigadier-general — reports numerous 
small affairs, and has called so emphatically for more force that Kingsbury's 
squadron, 3d cavalry, and Borden's battalion, 5th infantry, been sent him. Other 
battalion 5th same destination upon arrival. 

Country north Pasig, including all of Bulacan, very much disturbed, and 
numerous contacts with small parties throughout that district, south of Pasig, 
including Tayabas province — Luzon — same conditions obtained. This activity 
has been anticipated and reported upon in letters August 25th . . . and 
cable August 31st. September 16, David D. Mitchell, captain 15th infantry, 90 
men Co. L, 15th infantry, from Siniloan, Laguna province, attacked insurgent 
General Ceilles, who had 800 men in position at Mavitac, same province. 

Desperate fight ensued, which was pushed from the front with great perti- 
nacity by Mitchell across causeway and through water waist deep ; cooperative 
attack under George F. Cooke, captain with 40 men, Co. K, 15th infantry, and 10 
men, Co. B, 37th volunteer infantry, could not reach enemy's position because of 
high water in arm of lake, which could not be crossed ; entire country was afloat 
in consequence recent rains ; this very much impeded offensive action. After 
hour 20 minutes 1 fighting command withdrew to Siniloan. Upon renewal opera- 
tions 18th found that insurgents had escaped from Mavitac previous night, most 
of them no doubt going back into contiguous barrios to appear for time being 
or until called into field again as peaceful amigos. Casualties, which all 
occurred Mitchell's command, consisting of 130 men, 4 officers, were : 

Co. L, 15th infantry. — Killed and died of wounds, David I). Mitchell (captain 
15th infantry), George A. Cooper (2d lieutenant 15th infantry), First Sergeant 
William Fitzgerald, Sergeant Evremond De Hart, Corporal Laurits Jensen, 
Privates Edward C. Coburn, George R. Horton, Thomas P. Kelley, Thomas 
Mulrey, John P. Brink, William L. Banker, Arthur S. Mansfield, Thomas I. 
Pitcher, Scott L. Smith, Richard Taylor, Edward M. Neal, Fred Duggan, Eman- 
uel Kaufman. Wounded, Corporals Charles Oswald, William II. Pulley, 
Privates Benjamin Owens, Michael Kelly, Otto F. II. Bathe, Everette Matlack, 
Francis P. Flanagan, Michael J. Hennessey, Anthony Kearney, Harry Perry, 
Charles R. Debaugh. 

Co. L, 37th volunteer infantry. — Killed and died of wounds, First Sergeant 
Thomas P. A. Howe, Privates Edward J. Godahl, George A. Haight, Edward 
Stallcup, Alfred J. Mueller, James C. West. Wounded, Capt. John E. Moran, 
Sergeant Robert Mahaffy, Corporal Frank A. Story, Privates Frank T. Bell, 
William S. Bradley, Worley T. Crosswhite, David Day, Cornelius F. Gentry. 

Thirty-three per cent, is j;>ro foundry impressive loss, and indicates stubborn- 
ness of fight, fearless leadership of officers, and splendid response of men. 
. Insurgent loss as far as known, 10 killed, 20 wounded; among former Colonel 
Fidel. 

MacArthur. 

A Manila dispatch says that a corrected list of the casualties sustained by the 
American soldiers Monday, in the engagement at Siniloan, situated at the east 
end of Laguna de Bay, between a force of 1,000 Filipinos and detachments of the 
15th and 37th United States infantry regiments, shows that 21 men are dead. 
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including those who have died of the effects of their wounds since the fighting 
and the missing, and that 19 are wounded, including Capt. John E. Morgan, of 
Co. L, of the 37th regiment. The total number of Americans engaged is an- 
nounced as 134. t 



["Evening Post," New York, Sept. 25, 1900.] 
A DISCLAIMER BY MR. BACON. 

ADDRESSED TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ANTI-IMPERIALIST CLUBS. 

In the papers sent me from your office a few days ago I find myself adver- 
tised (by implication) as a supporter of Mr. Bryan for the presidency. This use 
of my name is doubtless of small importance to the public ; but it is important to 
me. I take this method of correcting the mistake. 

I am quite willing to be numbered with those citizens who reprobate some 
acts in the administration of President McKinley, and some traits of his character 
as a public officer. The needless and murderous war in the Philippines, in which 
the islanders are slaughtered and their land ravaged, for the sole crime of defend- 
ing their native country against foreign invasion, is one of the most shameful 
crimes of recent history. At the same time, it is most characteristic of Mr. 
McKinley that this great wrong is perpetrated by him in face of his own distinct 
enunciation of the right. " Forcible annexation," he says, " is criminal aggres- 
sion ; " and then proceeds to the crime which he has stigmatized. " Our- plain 
duty to Porto Rico " he saw and stated as plainly as any man ; and then used his 
utmost official and unofficial influence to j^revent that duty from being done. He 
began with a conscience keenly sensitive to the horrors of war. The youthful 
Nero was not more tender-hearted than he. " Every drop of blood shed in the 
Philippines was anguish" to his soul. But now he manages to issue his weekly 
bulletin of so many hundred of the islanders slaughtered by his orders, with a 
considerable degree of equanimity. We cannot tell, after this, where to find him 
in any future emergency; but may calculate, with much probability, on finding 
him in contradiction to his avowed principles. I will not do him the injustice to 
speak of him as a demagogue — the word means a leader of the people, and this 
emphatically Mr. McKinley is not. He is a man who watches to see the way the 
people seem to be going, and lets the people lead him. In the picturesque idiom 
of the Indians he would be named " Man-with-His-Ear-to-the-Ground." 

It is not to be denied that there has been great fitness in the nomination of 
his associate on the ticket. As far as I have been able to trace, Mr. Roosevelt's 
public career, he has been distinguished, notwithstanding his platform rhetoric 
about " strenuous living," as the pliable and facile tool of machine politicians. 
When, in the flush of his martial glory, he was made Governor of New York by 
an overwhelming vote, for which he was beholden to no machinery, a noble 
opportunity was given him to restore popular government in his State by smash- 
ing the double-action machine cunningly contrived to defeat the popular will. 
He used the opportunity, instead, to fasten the yoke of that ignoble tyranny more 
publicly and shamefully than ever upon its victim. Perhaps he did not suspect 
that he was subjecting his own neck to the same humiliating servitude, so that he 
would have to swallow his own words and forego his own fixed resolution at the 
dictation of the boss ; but he found it out at the Philadelphia Convention. I have 
no use for either of these candidates. 

* But it does not follow that I am prepared to support Bryan and Stevenson. 
I am not insensible to Mr. Bryan's claims to the public respect. He is distinctly 
superior to Mr. McKinley at this point, that he is a demagogue. He has convictions, 
and means to lead the people his way if he can. My heart really warmed towards 
him for his sturdy persistence in his stupid fad about coinage, when politicians 
in all quarters were urging him to ease up a little and not ruin his chances for 
the campaign. But when I am asked to support him as an Anti-Imperialist, the 
proposal is startling. As much as any other one man, Mr. Bryan himself is 
responsible for the Imperialist policy to which the nation has been committed.. 
When there was fair hope that the ratification of the treaty of Paris would be 
defeated in the Senate, it was Mr. Bryan who hastened to Washington and by 
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his personal influence carried through that fatal compact by which the United 
States became bound to maintain forever the most intolerable tyranny now 
extant in Christendom, a system of absentee landlordism compared with which 
that of Ireland in its worst days was liberty and equity, and a domineering 
Church and State system such as neither Spain, Italy, nor Austria has been 
willing to tolerate at home. Either Mr. Bryan knew what he was about when 
he did this thing, or he did not know. In either case, he makes a ridiculous 
figure as an Anti-Imperialist candidate. 

Neither is the complexion of this ticket improved by adding to it the name 
of Mr. Adlai Stevenson. This gentleman's chief distinction has been as a spoils- 
man, in which character his work was the worst blemish on Mr. Cleveland's first 
administration. What an orgy of corruption might we not expect, with Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson elected on a platform distinctly repudiating the principle of 
civil-service reform ! 

We are bound to remember that* in many respects the conduct of public 
affairs under the present administration has been excellent. The exceptions to 
this (aside from the great folly, waste, and crime of the war in the Philippines) 
have been neither frequent nor important, in comparison with former adminis- 
trations, especially considering the vast expansion of the public business. Some 
discreditable appointments have been made, and many conspicuously admirable 
ones. Our financial and international affairs have in general been wisely and 
successfully conducted. One shudders tcf think what sort of outfit of jmblic 
servants we should get from Messrs. Bryan and Stevenson, elected on a platform 
promising a clean sweep of the offices, by a combination of Populists, Silver- 
gilt Democrats, and Anti-Imperialists. Will not someone (just for fun) make 
out a list of Mr. Bryan's possible Cabinet ? What one qualification for executive 
office has he ever shown, except physical endurance ? He is said to be a bright 
speechmaker, and he is certainly a copious one. But we do not need a speech- 
maker for President. 

On the whole, I must decline to be counted in favor of Bryan and Stevenson. 

4 Yours respectfully, 

Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
Norwich, Conn., September 10. 



The Anti-Imperialists are often asked what course they would now j>ursue if 
they had the power. My own answer to this question when put by the " Chicago 
Record " was in the following terms : 

A PLAIN DUTY. 

You ask my views upon the duty of the United States government toward 
the Philippines. 

It is a plain duty. The United States, at war with Spain, removed the 
oppression of Spanish rule from the people of the Philippine Islands, against 
which they had contended for centuries. In that contest they had developed an 
organized and well-ordered government. 

The evidence of the power of this government is found in the reports of 
United States civil officers and of the officers of the army and navy when they 
first came into relations with the military service of the Philippine people, practi- 
cally entering into alliance with them, aiding and supporting them in their effort 
to accomplish their independence. * 

Under what influences and with what motives this course was changed does 
not yet appear. Under orders from the Executive of the United States the trust 
of the people of the Philippine Islands was betrayed. 

The forces of the United States were turned against them. 

Their organized government was destroyed and they have been basely 
denounced as rebels. 

This wrong cannot be righted. It will go down in history to the disgrace 
and dishonor of the peojrie of this country. The longer it is tolerated the worse 
the discredit. 

There is but one course to pursue, and that is to right the wrong — restore 
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the government of the Philippine Islands as far as it may be in its integrity, 
withdraw the forces of the United States to the ports, and as soon as possible 
withdraw them wholly, having previously negotiated treaties with other nations 
establishing the independence of the people of the Philippine Islands. 

Edward Atkinson. 



CONCLUSION. 



Since the foregoing text was sent to press, it has become plain that the jingo 
theory of conquest and colonial rule will not work. The President has met con- 
ditions which render it impossible to pursue the theory further. 

The conditions are : 

1st. The recognition of the fact that the conscience of the country has been 
stirred and will not permit warfare upon the people of the Philippine Islands to 
be continued. 

2d. The physical condition of the army now in the Philippine Islands for- 
bids a third campaign even if the greater part of these troops were not soon 
entitled to be brought home and discharged. 

3d. The present law does not permit new enlistments in excess of an army 
of about 28,000 men — no army bill can probably be passed before March 4. If 
such an act could be passed, no drilled force could be organized to take the place 
of the troops now in the East before their return, and finally, even if the law 
should permit enlistments, the ghastly conditions of service in the Philippines are 
now so well known as to prevent the enlistment of few but dead-beats or degen- 
erates. * 

In the face of these conditions the theory of colonial expansion under an 
imperial system of control has broken down. 

We now witness the effort of the members of the Cabinet in their letters and 
speeches, and of others, to exculpate the administration, and to make it appear 
that no such idea as an imperial rule over distant colonies has ever been con- 
templated. 

We now witness the efforts of the Philippine Commissioners, under the 
instructions of the President, to reconstruct a Philippine Government in place of 
the well-organized government which was destroyed by the United States Army 
under the orders of William McKinley, Commander-in-Chief. We witness also 
the complete recognition of the right of the people of the Philippine Islands to 
resist aggression in the amnesty lately granted. 

We may soon witness the evacuation of the interior of the Philippine Islands 
by our troops,, garrisons being maintained in Manila and perhaps a few other 
ports. 

In this final number of the " Anti-Imperialist" the cost is disclosed of the 
temporary aberration from the principles of constitutional liberty, of ignoring 
ihe Declaration of Independence and of the betrayal of the public trust committed 
to the present administration ; the penalties incurred in death and disease await 
more full reports before they can be stated. 

The Anti-Imperialists may therefore deem their work finished and their ends 
accomplished. Both the old parties are now in process of dissolution, and out of 
their disintegration the true 

National Party 

will be evolved, by which the nation will be kept true to the principle of liberty 
by which it lives and moves and has its being. 

The present movement comes too late, but as surely as the Republican party 
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was evolved from the Free Soil party of 1848 will the National Liberty party be 
evolved from the parties which now, under the name of Republican and Demo- 
cratic, stand only for McKinleyism and Bryanism. 

It seldom happens to men in civil or political life to share in the work of a 
dominant minority twice at periods of fifty years apart. That good fortune has 
been shared by Senator Hoar and the Avriter ; both beginning their work in estab- 
lishing the Free Soil party in 1848, and probably about ending it in resisting the 
betrayal of the principle of liberty in 1898 and in laying the foundation of the 
Liberty party of the future by which the democratic republic of the United 
States of America will be preserved. 

While we may therefore feel confident that the first year of the twentieth 
century will be marked by the restoration of the American ideal of " government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people," yet there will remain a sense 
of humiliation because the" last four years of the nineteenth century will have 
been marked by the incapacity of the Executive branch of the government, with 
fatal consequences. The honorable purpose of the people to remove the op- 
pressive rule of Spain from the people of Cuba and Porto Rico has been per- 
verted by want of power or will to carry the " good intentions " of the Executive 
into practical effect, paving the hell of war with the bodies of the victims. Yet 
when the history of the four years is written there will be one element of cour- 
ageous recovery from indecision. The vigorous and as we may hope successful 
efforts of the Secretary of State, Mr. John Hay, in maintaining peace and national 
rights in China will go far to prove how surely the rights of the Cubans might 
have been secured without resort to war with Spain and how surely the country 
might have been spared the degradation of the warfare in the Philippine Islands 
had he been in control of the State Department when the explosion within the 
battleship " Maine " occurred. 

Edward Atkinson. 

Brookltne, Mass., U.S.A., 
September, 1900. 
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